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Naples under Spanish dominion.—New Imposts.—Insurrcc- 
tion of .Tuly 7, l(j47, and Laws.—Mussaniello's Power and 
Death.—I'urtlier Disturbanc(?s—Insurrection fif the Students. 

—The other parts of the Kingdom.—Nobility and People._ 

Joseph Paloinbo.—Excesses.—Conclusion of Peace._Arrival 

of the Fleet, and of Don Jolin of Austria_Infraction of tlie 

Peace_Assassination of the Prince of Alassa.—Gennaro An- 

nese.—Transactions at Rome.—Guise in Naples.—Arrival and 
Return of the French Fleet.—Letter of Annese.—Departure 
of the Duke of Arcos.—Count Ognate, and Don John of 
Austria.—Reconciliation with Naples—Flight and imprison- 
ment ol' the Duke of Guise. 

The liistory of Uic troubles which took place in Na¬ 
ples in the years 1647-48, is so remarkable and in¬ 
structive, that every thing mu^t be welcome which can 
contribute to its illustration and right estimation. I 
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therefore commmiicalo a scries of hitherto unknown 
letters and original rejiorts, which I have diseoveicd 
in the MS. collection of the royal library *. They 
arc, it is true, anonynioe.s, but beyond doubt jaocced 
from men of note and eye-witnesses, who (urw arded 
to Horae and Paris r('])orls, in some res])eets of an 
otTicial description, of the transactions tlnw had wit¬ 
nessed. The greater part are written in Italian, 
some in French. • 

Since the conquest (»f Najdes in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that countiy had been governed 
from Sjiain. If, however, ?])ain itstdf, the source 
and seat of power, was already, under I’liilij), \- 
ing from year to year, how could her jtrovincial 
dominions survive, which tile king hardly ever sau', 
in which scarcely a native ever obtained a jilace of 
importance, and where jiecuniary extortion ])a''Sed (u 
nearly so for the triunqili of the art of govenmient ' 
'To these oflicial and avowed ( xtortions were added 
those (jf individuals, who often arrived at Xajiles 
loaded with delit, and in a .staU; of In-ggary, but left 
it in aflluence, while thousands of the native inhabit¬ 
ants emigrated to Turkey, as to a realm where tin \ 
might live better and more securely. The. country 
was treated like a concpicred jirovince, which it 
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was the conqueror’s object not to preserve but to de¬ 
stroy. 

In j)ursuancc of this policy, the Viceroy, Ponce de 
Leon, 1 )nkc of Arcos, in the beginning of the year 
1017, iaid an impost on various articles of subsist¬ 
ence, the levy of which was very dilHcult, and which 
weighed most, heavily upon the poorer classes. 
^'arious syiiqitoms of discontent immediately shewed 
themselves: the Duke was approached, surrounded, 
assailed, until he gave assurance of the removal of 
the iin])ost, without having either the iiowcr or the 
n ill to kee]» his rvord. Nay, when in the night of 
V ‘20, the building erected for the receipt of the 
new taxes was burnt to the gi’ound, those in authority 
still were convinced that concession would only shew 
weakness, and was less suited to the time or object 
than ever. On the other side, however, the discon¬ 
tent at this tyrannical indifference increased, and on 
Sunday, .July 7, 1047, the first great revolt ensued, 
w hich is thus described in a letter of July 9. 

In the course of levying the new"^ tax upon fmit, so 
universally odious, a contest ensued between buyers, 
sellers, and ofiieers, iqion which a considerable num¬ 
ber ofbarel’ootcd boys and young people gathered to¬ 
gether, and destroyed the buildings raised in ^ ai-iou> 
parts of the town for the collection and receipt of thc 
tax. In the mean time the mob increased in numbers to 
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:ibout 4000, tliougli scarce one of tlie j)arly was more 
tliaii twenty, and many not more tlian ten years old. 
They marclied tlirougli tlie town crying: “ Live God 
and tlie King, death to the had govenimeiil!" 4'hey 
then halted hi'fore thejialacc and forced tliciv way to 
the ^'it•eroy, of whom they demanded, rcjtcal of all 
taxes on consumption and resloratii>ii nf the ])iivi- 
legos gi’anted hy Charles 'J'hc ^’ici rny gave them 
fair words, and ajijteased them so far a^ to jirocnn' 
tlieir departure ; by throwing hinisclf Iiowcmt into a 
carnage, which was aci idcntally at liand, In excited 
fivsli suspicion among those who obsi weil liini. riie 
peo[)le jnx'ssed on to the carriage, (bagged out the 

Duke, and maltreated him both in Mord and deed. 

« 

In this alarming jiosition Arcos again asked what it 
was they wanted lie received the ''anu' answer as 
before, and jiroinised now that tlieir dciaand.> should 
he comjilied with, lie was willing to betake him¬ 
self jorthwith to tlie church of St. iTaiuis of I’aula, 
ojiposite the palace, and make oath ni»on the lAan- 
gelists to tliatdl'ect. S.atis.Oed with this they restored 
him his liberty. So soon, however, as the \‘iceroy 
had entered the church, with the liel]i ol tin' gentle¬ 
men of his suite, he shut the doors and sullered none 
of the ])co])le to enter, which caused a still greater 
uproar among the latter, until the Cardinal Arcli- 
bishop Filomarino airived, and promised to step in 
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as a mediator, and procure the fulfilment of their 
wishes. 'I’he mob was in some degree appeased by 
this; inasmuch however, as those in the church 
would not open the door to the Cardinal in fear of 
loo many of the ])eoplc pressing in, a correspond¬ 
ence ensued in writing through the closed doors. 
Al'tei- si'vcTal notes had been exchanged, the Cardinal 
tinned to the jicopleand said : They might be (piitf, 
for his Kxci'llency had granted what they demanded. 
He shewed (hem at the same time a paper, ivliich 
contained the ratification, njion which the greater 
jiart followed him, or di.^persi'd themselves with 
great signs of joy. Some, however, still remained, 
and]>elled tlu- guard drawn U]) before the jialace with 
stones, 'file Spaniards retorted w ith musket shots, 
so that two of the latter and four of the mob wen 
led dead on the ])lace. 

'Hie Viceroy had in the meantime climbed o\cr 
the wall of a cloister, and gained an unfrequented 
street, and iK'taken himself first to the Castle St. 
Elmo, but before daybreak to the Castel Nuovo. 
'Fhe people on the other hand raised their demands 
and said : The repeal of the taxes must be written 
j.ipon parchment in gold letters, and engraven on 
marble pillars in various ]iarts of the city. 'J'he 
Duke has also consented to this. 'J'he insurgent< 
ncve^ihcless increased both in numbers and the vio- 
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loncc of their demands, and arc joined by persons of 
a belter class, artisans and tradesmen. All the pri¬ 
sons arc broken oj)en, and the ])risoners lei btose; 
they have s])ared llic Viearia only, saying, lliat tlu' 
royal archives arc there preserved; we \\ ill nel do any 
thing lo the prejudice of his majesty’s inlen'sls. 

They forced their way into llie houses of some 
f»lficcrs, who jiassed for favourers of the new taxes, 
and burnt every thing they found in them, without 
pillaging to the value of a farthing. If any one look 
anything uj) merely to look at it, the otljers eom- 
])elled him with threats to throw it into the lire. It 
has even been seen, that persons who wore, all but 
perishing with hunger, would give articles of ])ro\i- 
sion to the flames without putting a morsel into their 
mouths, and just in the same manner did naked per¬ 
sons deal with articles of clothing, which the\ might 
have used to cover their bodies. 

'Jlic Duke has stimmoned the nobility to appease 
the])eo])le; for this end he has al.s(t released from 
confinement in Castel \uovo, the Duke of ]\Iatalone 
This, however, brought no remedy, as the])eo]»le did 
no injury to any Imt the tax farmers and oHicers, 
who are suspected of having enriched themselves by 
peculation. IJodies from two to three thousand in 
number march meanwhile u]) and down the city 
armed with muskets, halberds, pikes, and swords. 
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They have chosen certain persons whom they call 
the council of war, and distribute commissions of 
captains and quarter-masters among individuals who 
])roniu]gate summonses to tlic inhabitants of the 
\ avious (juarters of the city to join the insurrection, 
ii])on pain of having their houses bunit in case of de¬ 
fault. A similar command has been sent to the; 
places in the neighbourhood. On the first day of 
ihe revolt they destroyed all the papers in the secre¬ 
tary’s oflice. 

I’his dav, upon the n^port that 700 German troo]is 
were marching from Capua to the relief of the gam¬ 
mon here, the multitude })roceedcd to Puzzuoli, di.s- 
aniied the above and made them s\vear to serve tlu* 
]ieo])le. The ])alace is occupied by Gennans and 
S])aniards. Tlie streets leading thence, and towards 
Pizzifalcone, are banacaded with biurels filled with 
oarlh. Armed bodies march through all other jiarts 
of the city, carry images of oiu- Saviour, Charles V., 
and the King, Injforc them upon pikes, and crj' out 
without intermission: “ We will have no other God 
than the one whose image \vc arc bearing, no other 
King than the King of Spain.” 

No on(‘ knows how the thing will terminate. The 
Viceroy is beyond measure perjilexed and embar¬ 
rassed, the nobles retire intt) the eountiy, much jiro- 
]icrty is deposited in the churches, and the interfer- 
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ence of some of the monks has as yet failed to pro¬ 
duce any reconciliation. Hie rc]>ort prevails on the 
contraiy, that Capua and Salerno are in insurrection 
against the taxes. 

On the following day, (.Fuly 10,) the following was 
proclaimed and posted up wiUi beat of drum and 
.sound of tnunpet:—In the name of the most faithful 
people of the most faithful city of Naples, and ol 
tho.se who boar the chief command here, through tlu- 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his holy mother 
!Maiy, the pure Virgin, every om? of what rank or 
occupation soever, is forbidden, on pain of death, to 
do an^' injury by night or day to any seller oi' ]n-ovi- 
sions or to any tradesman, so that all may fri*ely and 
without annoyance bring their wares into the most 
faithful city, and its inhabitants may oecnjyv their 
homes and their shops iir security. l'])on similar 
]»cnalty of death the cajrtains of all the fpiarliTs are 
ordered to keep thiar forces in readiness f«>r every 
order, and to suffer them in no manner to stra\ 
about the city. All those who do any injury to 
liouses by fire or in any other manner, will etptally 
be considered as rebels again.st the most faithful 
people. Given at Naples in our residence of Santa 
Maria del Carmine, July 10, 1() J7. Tlic most faith¬ 
ful people of Naples. Printed in Naj)les by Secon- 
dino Roncagliolo, printer to the most faithful people. 
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With command that no other printer shall print the 
same. 

A second order of July 11, runs as follows:—The 
most faithful people have been informed, that the oil 
jnerchants sell their oil in great quantities to eoii- 
vents and rich persons, to the serious injuiy ol' the 
citizens; this is forbidden on jiain of their being j)u- 
nished as rebels. It may only be sold in the gross to 
a])()thecaries, or other dealers who sell oil by retail. 

We further command the captains, upon similar 
]»enal(ies, to provide themselves with the neeessarv 
ammunition for the artillery. Moreover, alliuhabil- 
ants of what rank and condition soever, from this day 
Ibrward, must be in their houses from an hour aitei 
sunset. In ease of any pressing reason for absenet, 
Mich for example, as to obtain the sacrament, tin 
ajiproaeh of death, or child-bearing, they must iie 
I'onn the militaiy officer, who is directed Ibrthwilli to 
furnish the necessary escort of soldiers. 

'riicse soldiers arc bound in strict obedience tt> 
their ollicers, aud will be juinishcd in case of delin¬ 
quency with stripes, or in graver cases, with impri¬ 
sonment, &c. lly command of his Excellency '.no 
till' people. 

ToM.tso Amello or Amaut. 

Upon this ])crson a letter of July 13, l(i47, gi\ t- 
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further information. It runs:—In niy former letter 
upon the occurrences at Naples, I had forgot the 
best, namely Uiat the man, who commenced or at 
least carried forward the insurrection, is a poor fish- 
eraian some thirty years old, Massanicllo by name, 
of Amalfi. 'One might call him, homo missus a Deo, 
for what he has done, and is still doing, coidd not in 
my judgment have been achieved by any general at 
the head of the greatest Jirmy. He is obeyed at a 
nod, and the execution follows close n])on the sen¬ 
tence, so that within four days he has caused up¬ 
wards of Jin 100 persons to bi* ])nt to death as lead¬ 
ers of sedition and bandits. In short he dis])ta} s as 
much judgment and ca])acily, as if Ik^ had been 
councillor of state for a centurv. I’nliappily, how¬ 
ever, within these few days many houses ha\ e been 
burnt. 

On tljo previous Wednesday, the Viceroy, the 
archbi.shop, and Massanicllo had appointed a meet¬ 
ing, in order to come to an agreement u])on the 
measures necessary;while,however, Massanicllo was 
in the church of del Cannine, six shots were fired at 
him, at the treacherous instigation of the Duke of 
Matalone, and his brother Don Pepe; which yd 
missed him in a wonderful manner. Several of the 
conspirators were immediately killed, the Duke pur¬ 
sued, Don Pope with some of his associates seized. 
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put to deatli, and their heads fixed upon poles. 
'J'lius we have from nine to ten deaths per diem. 

On 'ITiursday evening Massaniello,' well accompa¬ 
nied by the anned populace, visited the viceroy, re¬ 
ceived considerable concessions, and drove back with 
the Cardinal who sat on his left hand. 

The day before yesterday he issued an order, to pre¬ 
vent the carrying of concealed arms, that no one should 
wear a cloak; and although in point of fact, every 
one carries arms of all sorts, the cloaks disappeared 
on the instant; even the priests went without them, 
and lilted uj) their robes, and the women also cut 
llieir petticoats quite short. lie ordered further, that 
.ill nobles should fasten uj) the aims of the King and 
the peojde before tlieir doors, and in an instant it 
was done. Upon the whole, affairs go on prosjier- 
ously in this afflicted town and kingdom, for in fact 
it was impossible that things should go on longer as 
hitherto. The same course is pursued in the pro¬ 
vinces. 'riiey have removed the arms of tlic Duke 
of Matalone from his property, and fixed up those of 
the King. His property which has been discovered 
in several dillerent convents, has been brought to 
.Massaniello. 

So many occuiTcnces have taken place, that it is 
impossible to pcurticularize them, and all simplv by 
the direction of Providence; for neither that man, 

mnr ...T AT_i. . ,.1 j • 1 • 1 
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could have done so much, except the hand of God 
were in it. 

Nobles and liigh officers are as little visible as the 
stars at noon. A procession, since I Avi\)te llie 
above, has taken place as follows. Massaniello in 
Iront on horseback in a silver plated suit of mail, the 
letter of freedom in his hand, nhich he slu'wed to 
the ijeople. Then the doctor of laws, Julio Geiiuino, 
in a litter, on account of his age; all the rest on 
horseback. Next the Viceroy in his coach, Adlowed 
by many Spanish carriages. Then the anny of the 
people 100,000 strong. Wherever the Viceroy passed, 
the j)eo})le cried: Live Spain, live S])ain. 

I may append to these MS. accounts some illus¬ 
trations from the memoirs of the Count of Modena. 
The contest began on July 7, upon this i)oint, 
whether the new inipo.sts were to fall on the buyer 
or seller, which of the two was to pay ? The 
buyers, who nalurally made tljc majority in Naples, 
upset the baskets ol’ the sellers and divided among 
themselves the contents, pa}ing no attention to the 
remonstrauees of the officers. Nay, after Afassa- 
niello had given the word, that the taxes must 
cease, they jmt themselves in motion against the 
])alace, nhere the Viceroy, instead of taking serious 
measures, entered into verbal communications, and 
gave opportunity to the people to heighten their 
demands, and finally to use force against him. 
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By these means the revolt was from the beginning 
so serious, lliat money, troops, and munitions were 
alike wanting to the Spaniards; who had by their 
mode of government offended the nol)les no less 
than the ])eo])le. To prevent the junction of these 
two classes, the Duke ratified a comj^act by which 
all the new imposts were repealed, and he contrived 
by many different artifices to increase the mutual 
dislike between the two. Tlic attempt on the life of 
JNlassaniello, which was favoured by the Duke of 
jNIataloiU!, revived the storm at the moment when it 
apj)eared likely to be ai)peased, and exalted the power 
of the fishennan in the manner already described. If 
he had shown himself from the connnencemeul fiery 
and severe, he became after this attcnij)t at his assas¬ 
sination far more sus])icious and cruel; nay, from the 
day when a second treaty A^•as concluded and tlic 
cavalcade took place, he fell into manifest ])hrenzy; 
either in consequence of his great exertions and 
agitation of .spirit, or of much drinking of wine, or of 
])oison. He was shot, and the people who had wor- 
shipj)ed him with such devotion, looked quietly on, 
while his head was cut off and his body dragged 
through the mire. On the following day the jjopu- 
lar mind was altered, and solemn obsequies were 
instituted, so tliat Massaniello on the first day 
reigned like a king, on the second was put to death 
as a traitor, and on the third honoured as a saint. 
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Among the Paris MSS. is an 
Elogiimi 

Tljomae Aniello de Amalht) 

Cctario mox C:vsario 
llonore coiispicuo 
Qui 

0})j)ressa })atria Parthenopc' 
cum 

Su] )prcssionc iiobili um 
Combustione mubiiium 
Purgaliono exulum 
Exlinclionc Vcctigaliinn 
Prorcgis injustitiu 
Ijibcruta 

Ab his, quos liberavorat c.sl pciingralc t)ccisii.' 
-Klatis sua3 anno vigcsimo scpiiuio, iTn]>crii vrro 
Deccndio 

Mortuusnon minus quani \ivus 
Triuinphavit 

'I'antii' rt'ipopulus Ncapolitanus tanKjuam iiiiincniui 

posuit. 

'I'lic disorders of Najdcs, however, by no lue.ii, - 
ceased with the death of Massaniello, asi.s^lH\\II 
by ihe following letter of August 3, HM7*. 

This letter is in a difTcrent hand-writing, and ceitainly liy .1 
diflerent author from the funner. All are witliout sic'iiature. 
some are originals, otiicrs copies. 
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Alas for our case! What extraordinary scenes, 
what horrors arc we doomed to witness. The trou¬ 
bles are not over, except for a da}”^ or two at a time; 
the anns are not laid down, hut are being tahen up 
with redoubled violence. Last Wednesday upwards 
f)f twenty houses were bnnil to the ground, money 
was carried off under pretence that it was the slake of 
a game, (cose del gioco,) and the proprietor, a noble, 
beheaded. The armed bodies strengthen themselves 
daily, and on the comers of the streets one reads the 
inscription. Away wdth the Spaniards! They wish 
tf) kill them all, and the h'aders of the revolt them¬ 
selves change their own agents every day out of 
suspicion. 

On Thursday the students also put themsidves in 
motion, 1000 in number, marched to the palace, and 
vecpiired the execution of the Aragonese letter of 
freedom; which means that the doctor’s degree, 
Avhich now costs seventy-tw'o Neapolitan ducats, 
should be reduced in price to thirty-tw'o. 

Tlie poor further thre.atencd to set on fire the 
hospital of Si. Martin, if great alms were not dealt 
out to them ; they threaten to plunder the wine cel¬ 
lars of the Jesuits, because these do not sell by the 
flask, but only by the cask, &c. All payments are 
come to a stand, the poor man insists on living like 
the rich; I have already lost 31,000 ducats, and 
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scarcely know how I am to buy bread and cheese, 
nay bread and water. All are like madmen, and il 
the trembling Spaniards leave ns, God be good to 
us. • 

In a letter written some three days later, August 0, 
wc find:—Tlie revolt of the poor and the students is 
come to an end after all their demands huM; been 
granted. Many convents send forth their nuns in 
many hospitals the patients are abandoned. In the 
convent of St. Clare, when the diet was j)laced on a 
reduced footing in consequciile of the falling off ol 
all its revenues, the servants and lay-sisters revolted, 
came to blows with the superiors, and among others 
the sister of the Duke of Noja had .stones thrown at 
her head.—Those in the possession of jiower said to 
the Viceroy:—As they had been allowed to arm, 
they should also be allowed to administer eriminal 
justice. Cajiua has disarmed its ganison, eoiisi.sting 
of 400 ^^’alloons; Ischia and I’rocida (as is said) 
have raised the French standard. 

Another letter, dated a few days later, relates that 
the Spaniards have arrested some susjiicious jiersons 
and .several nobles, but the people remain master ol 
the greater part of Najiles. It proceeds: ihertr is 
every day a review of the well armed and exercised 
militia of the city. From (500 to 700 usually remain 
before the palace of tlie Vice-King. The nobles are 
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in the highest degree dissatisfied with the daily in¬ 
crease of the burthens, but do not venture to let 
themselves be seen. The Viceroy no longer admits 
any Italian to liis councils, but Spaniards only, and 
has forbidden the nobles to interfere in the afiairs of 
the people. Some sailors dressed themselves like 
nobles and walked on the shore with their female 
comjianions in ridicule of the nobility. The litter 
bearers did something of the same kind. 

In the I'cst of the Neapolitan dominions the 
troubles continue, niy increase. In Capua the 
])eoplc rose against tin; nobles, which lattci', how¬ 
ever, Avere assisted by the Viceroy with 700 German 
troo])s under a Spanish officer. This officer liav-. 
ing erected a gallows, and commanded all to lay 
doAAUi their arms under pain of death, the ja'pulace 
armed themselves so much the more, confided the 
chief command to one Giacomo Rosso, disarmed the 
Germans, burnt several houses belonging to the 
more zealous of the nobility, ordered every Spani¬ 
ard who could be laid hands on to be beheaded, 
and established a new goveniment. Hereupon 
they informed the Viceroy of all which they had done 
fi r the acquisition of their liberty, and perjietrated 
various acts of violence on the nobles in the town 
and ncighbomrhood, possessing themselves by force 
of litigated landed property. 
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On tlic other side, the Count of Com ersano lias 
reduced to obedience and disarmed the greater uiini- 
ber of his vassals, has hun}» soini' leu of the rinjj- 
leaders and thrown many others into ]»rison. Af^ain, 
on the other side, the small tenants of the I’nnce of 
Ottajano, with the assistance of llii' men of Najiles. 
have forced their way into his castle, (win re he 
had taken refiif'c,) have taken liis wife ]>risoner, and 
killed several persons, among others, two eeelesi- 
asties. 

f 

Another letter by the same hand, dateil Aug. ;i(). 
says:—On Saturday a great body of fruit-sellers eol- 
leeUul together, refusing to submit themselves any 
'longer to the town otticers ; ujiou which the \ iceroy 
yielded to their demands and ])erniitti-d that a 
consul should be chosen from the jieojile, w ith ten 
associates of their body. 

The Marquis of Caincrota, against whom his sub¬ 
jects revolted oh account of the iuqiosition of certain 
taxes, and who had been shut uji by them in hi- 
castle, wrote to Najiles, to jmrehase jiowder and 
ball. His money and his letters were, however, in¬ 
tercepted, and the Marquis thereby eonqielh'd to 
surrender with his people. I'iltecn of the latter 
were beheaded, having been yesterday brought in to 
this place, and the Marquis himself delivered ove r 
to the Viceroy to be executed, which it is thought. 
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however, will not be; done, as the demand to that 
eflect is utterly contra#)' to justice. 

In the castle here”, five persons, as I myself 
learned from a jailor, have; been strangled. Yet my 
informant dared not for his life declare their names, 
on which account it is to he conj(;cturcd that the 
Count CoiV'O is one of the numb(;r. 

All the artillery in St. Ehnr), which was fimnerly 
pointed against the hill, has been for these four days 
past pointed on the^own. Many conceive that if 
tlie populace do not lay down their arms, I’orce will 
be used as soon as the Spanish fleet arrives. If the 
people, however, remain united as now, many fleets 
w ill not be sufficient for the purpose. 

1 believt' that the nobles and the Spaniards would 
willingly rcviaige themselves on the people, for they 
have been grievously injured b}- the latter, though 
desen-edly, according to the judgment of God. If, 
however, the Spaniards take jiart in this, I fear that 
there will be an end altogether of fidelity and obedi¬ 
ence. The people on the other hand declares : —That 
it will never lay down its arms, that in case of being 
assaulted it nill not leave a noble alive, and will re¬ 
duce the castles in twentv-four hours. 

V 

The newly elected Captain of the people, Josej)!! 
Palombo, is a man of understanding and spirit, who 
has much communication with the Viceroy and the 
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otlier ministers. ]Ic has prcj)urcd a list of 280 
foreign merchants, from whom nionev is to i)e re¬ 
quired for the King and the*peoi>lc'. Several Eng¬ 
lishmen have com])ounded already for OOOO of the 
ducats of this country". Some think the Viceroy 
holds a hand in this game; for Paloinho paid no 
regard to certain letters ])rocee(ling from him, framed 
to excuse this merchant and that from the burthen, and 
threatened that the defaulters should lose their heads. 

The next letter, still dated August, runs in sub¬ 
stance :—In tlie moment when Naples, in virtue^ii' 
the concessions made to tlie people, bi'gan to be 
tranquillized, revolts, more violent and bloody than 
the first, broke out. Among the points eoneeded by 
the Viceroy are established—tliat no one of the jmb- 
lic officers, whose house had been bunit, sliould be 
judge in any case in which persons of the jieople 
were concerned. In pursuance of this jainciple the 
President, Cinnamo, was rejected by a jiarty to a 
cause, and his incompetency confirmed by the Vice¬ 
roy. Cinnamo, however, adducing testimonials from 
•Genuino, Arpaja, and other leaders of the jiojm- 
lace, that his house had not been bimit by the com¬ 
mand of Massaniello and the people, but had been .set 
on fire by personal enemies, Arcos recalled his deci¬ 
sion, and pronounced that he might exercise his fuiic- 
tions as judge in the cause. Many were alarmed at 
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this, and feared that all cases might be considered 
after the precfident of this one of Cinnamo, and everj* 
burning be represented as the result of private ma¬ 
lice and be severely punished. For this reason they 
hastened on the evening of Wednesday the 20th 
August, to the house of Genuino, with the purpose of 
putting him to death, for the having signed this 
testimony. Genuino, however, asserted that his sig¬ 
nature had been forged, and appeased the multitude 
for the moment. In fear lest the truth should come 
to light, as in the result it did, he took refuge in the 
^’icerny’s jialace. He was soon followed by the 
multitude, who demanded that he should be given 
up. They had almost succeeded in quieting the 
])opulace, M hen a shot was fhred from a neighbour¬ 
ing guard house after a Gcnnan who was in the act 
of deserting, u])on which the mob, conceiving that 
it had been aimed at themselves, fell upon the guard, 
and the latter having retreated into the palace, 
threw stones at the windows and endeavoured to 
force an entrance. Some losing their lives, the re¬ 
mainder fled, but took to ringing the bells, attacked 
with gi'cat increase of numbers the entrenchments 
oi‘ the Sj)aniards, took possession of several strong 
positions and palaces, and committed numberless 
atrocities, the city all the time being battered by the 
guns of die citadel. 
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These honors, says the next letter, of Atiff. '27, 
lasted several days, and the ])eoj)le remained under 
arms day and night. On Saturday, the. councillor 
of justice, San Felice, and the President Cinnanio 
were by its command beheaded, their heads stuck 
upon j)ikes, and their bodies shamefully maltreated. 
The soldiers lie and waste away in the convents, 
divine service is not spoken of, and every one must 
pray to heaven that a ])eacc may at length be con¬ 
cluded. 

During the ncgociation, however, (this is esta¬ 
blished by the following letter,) the Viceroy was .shot 
at; all provisions were cut off from the Sjianiards, 
and placards with the following inscri]itiou weri' 
posted; Ye golden lilies, how long will ye sutler us 
to wait yoiu- coming? 

At length, however. Sept. 2d, it was settled that 
the peace should be sworn to, on winch occasion, 
however, a disjiute for j)recedence arose between the 
ca])tain, the military commandant, and the civil 
commandant, elected by the people, the latter claim¬ 
ing priority, because the other received his pay from 
him. In behalf of the people’s oflietT a])peared 
1200 horsemen, sumptuously and unusually ac¬ 
coutred witli trumpets and other music, followed 
by 50,000 of the people, for Uic most jjart armed; 
next came 600 horsemen partly employes and of- 
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ficcrs, and in their midst Toraldo, the officer of the 
troops; linally, in great pomp, the Eletto, or officer of 
peace. 

II 

Tliesc two, with the superior officers and the 
twenty-nine captains of the quarters of the city, 
called Ottini, were admitted into the castle, where 
they found among other persons the Cardinals Filo- 
mariiio and Trirulzio and the Viceroy. After fresh 
contentions for rank between the latter and Toraldo; 
the peace was sworn, upon which great joy was dis¬ 
played by all the people. 

'flic report, however, of the probable speedy ar¬ 
rival of a Spanish fleet under Don John of Austiia *, 
soon disturbed these friendly relations. The people, 
says a h;tter of September 2, 1647, fears a junction 
between the nobles and the Spaniards, increases its 
watchfulness, and hinders every thing from being in- 
trodticed in the castles occupied by the latter. The 
Viceroy has caused the Eletto to come to him, and 
has told him, inasmuch as Don John will shortly be 
here at Uie head of 12,000 men, the people might as 
well restore the 16,000 stand of arms which had 
been lent them in order to equip the above force for 
the good of tlie city and the realm. In a council 


A natural son of Philip IV., born in 1629. 
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called by tlig Eletto to consider of this demand, it 
was determined, that as it was necessary Naples 
should be guarded by the people, the restoration of 
the arras could not take place; Don John should be 
received with honour and obedience as became a per¬ 
son so exalted. The opinion meanwhile j)revai]s, 
that he ought not to land troops. The Viceroy an¬ 
swered :—Inasmuch as Don John was sent by the King, 
aud would be provided with higher instnictions, he, 
tlie Viceroy, could ueitlicr promise nor decide any 
thing in the matter. Tliis answer has again excited 
so much suspicion among the people, that it begins 
to take defensive measures, and both ])arties are ob¬ 
serving each other with anxiety. Upon a rci)ort that 
several of the nobles were collecting troops, bodies 
of men were sent out to prevent them from entering 
the city. 

The whole city is to-day in commotion, because 
tlie Cardinal Archbishop has set out the consecrated 
elements in several churches with an exhortation to 
pray to heaven for peace and tran(]uillity. As his 
Eminence drove, in the afternoon, through the mar¬ 
ket-place, he exhorted the people to follow him into 
the churches; many replied, they could not leave 
their posts out of fear of those set over tl>em. Al¬ 
though the cry be raised of Live Spain! not a few- 
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>^ould £ud slia3ie off altogether the Spanish sove- 
xeignty, and call in an Italian prince, but they know 
not which. 

October I, the Spanish fleet at list appeared, to 
the great joy of the Viceroy and his party. Don 
John, says a letter of the above date, came on shore; 
the people gave neither sign of joy nor of discontent, 
an immense number went down to the shore un¬ 
armed, to see the fleet, the quarters of del Carmine, 
Conciaria, and Lavinaro alone were on their guard, 
the insurrection having proceeded from those quar¬ 
ters of the city. Some hope for the confirmation 
of tranquillity; others dread the vengeance of Spain. 

The Eletto has, out of compliment, sent provisions 
and wine to Don John. 

The arrival of Don John, says the Count of Mo¬ 
dena, rejoices every one: the Duke of Arcos, for he 
hoped by his means to obtain revenge; those whose 
houses had been burnt or had been otherwise out¬ 
raged, for they expect by his aid to obtain a restor¬ 
ation of their rights and property; the people, be¬ 
cause they look upon him as a pacificator. On the 
other hand, Arcos feared the too great influence 
of the Prince, wished to set him at variance with the 
people, or at least to'^ow upon him the odium of 
all the measures which he himself proposed to adopt. 
“ Better,” said he, “ that Naples should be destroyed 
VOL. II. 
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than remain a nest of labels and malefactors, and if 
100,000 men were to lose their lives in the scuffle, 
the King would not lose a friend, but his enemies 
would be punished by a fate which they deserve. 

Far therefore from meeting the people half way, 
or endeavouring to guide them by prudent manage- 
ment, the govemmmit issued a proclamation com¬ 
manding them to lay down their arms, and as this 
demand, in despite of the exertions of the Prince of 
Massa, was rejected, it was determined to break 
through a peace which had been established only on 
compulsion, and to Ml upon the city. October 5, a 
tire was suddenly opened upon it from the three 
castles, St. Elmo, Uovo, and Nuovo, and the entire 
fleet, and at the same instant the Spaniards made a 
sally, (hiving the populace before them in all the 
streets. Despair, however, gave courage, they chose 
to die with arms in tlieir hands, rather than by the 
bands of the hangman. After two days* fighting, all 
the operations of the Spaniards had Med, the Vice¬ 
roy was without resource, Don John in despair, and 
the Neapolitans determined to separate mitirely firom 
the Spaniards. The Prince of Massa, who on many 
grounds was reluctant to place himself at their head, 
fell under suspicion, and was cruelly murdeacd, and 
the armourer Gennaro Annese, (who could neither 
write nor read,} in an irregular manner elected leader. 
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The administration now fell into greatw confusion 
than before, trade and agriculture were at a stand, 
access to the city was cut off by the confederate 
nobles, money and munitions of war were wanting, 
and the public necessities increased in the city from 
day to day. It was, therefore, necessary, either to 
look for a peaceful conclusion, or to resort to foreign 
aid. The latter, however, as Gennaro Annese plainly 
saw, was useless if not powerful, and if powerful, 
dangerous to himself. The aged Pope Innocent X. 
had no inclination for mixing himself up in the 
affairs of Naples, even the French ambassador at 
Rome hesitated, the Duke of Guise, then resident at 
Rome, however, was that way inclined, the more be¬ 
cause he wished to be separated from his wife. He 
possessed, however, so littll money and force to aid 
his popularity and courage, that the Spaniards, to 
whom his dealings with the Neapolitans could not 


iDmain a secret, were almost of opinion that they 
rather to aid than to obstruct his tpo hasty 


At last positive advances were made from Naples. 
ctober24, 1647, they wrote to the King ofrFrance: 


Ifie most faithful people of Naples and its govern- 
Ipnt, implores your majdsty with tears of blood, 
pat you will let it enjoy the fruit o£ your benignity; 
■tnne with your fleet to the aid of this afflicted city, 
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and at the same time bum that of the enemy. By 
God's grace, and also by the vigilance of our captain 
of artillery, and our chief commander, has the pride of 
Spain, and an assault of 60,000 ballets been repulsed, 
and the hostile fleet been considerably damaged by a 
cannon which was discharged at it for eight days 
together without cessation, The^eople has raised 
its crj' to your majesty. May your majesty, there¬ 
fore, be not slow with your protection, on which be 
the blessing of God. We bow profoundly to your 
majesty, and kiss the hem of your royal robe, &c. 

On the same day Gennaro wrote to the Duke of 
Guise:—After I, with the other leaders of the most 
faithful people of Naples, had read your very friendly 
letter, we determined to dispatch Nicolo Maria Man- 
nara to your highness with letters and instructions. 
As we are involved in so many warlike concerns, we 
commission him to speak, to pray, and to decide for 
us and the most faithful people of Naples, &c. Let¬ 
ters addressed to the Marquis of Fontenay are of the 
same tenor. 

With the help of some borrowed money. Guise at 
last efiectcd the necessary preparations and sailed 
for Naples, as the following letter more particularly 
relates:—November 18, 1647, the Duke with his fol¬ 
lowers embarked on board eleven feluccas. 1111 to¬ 
wards morning the wind was favourable, and on 
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Thursday moderate. In the evening, however, five 
Spanish galleys made their appearance, which dis* 
persed the feluccas, and when this danger appeared 
to be over, a storm arose, which again dispersed 
them, so that Guise arrived only on the 15th, in 
broad daylight at.Naples, accompanied by only one 
felucca, and sailing with wonderful good fortune past 
the Spanish fleet, lauded siiccessfiilly. ^ Hew as re¬ 
ceived with every demonstration of joy that could be 
devised, and conducted by Gennaro Annese to his 
residence in the del Carmine convent. On the fol¬ 
lowing day he was appointed Generalissimo by the 
council with the same powers which are attached to 
the Prince of Orange in Holland. The promise of 
French protection was hailed with great applause by 
the people, who called the French king their Sove¬ 
reign. As no picture of him was to be procured in 
Naples, Gennaro found one out of Louis XIII., be¬ 
fore which, although the features were those of an 
old man, and it was wretchedly painted, many made 
bows and adorations. A standard with the arms of 
France was hoisted, and the drummers received orders 
to drum after the French fashion. 

Guise visited the Cardinal Filomarini, who was 
compelled, although against his will, to treat him as 
an altesse. Guise was escorted by 1000 cavalry, and 
10,000 of the populace, who shouted without inter- 
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ruptioD, “ Live the King of France, live the most 
honourable republic, live the Duke of Guise! deatli 
to the accursed race of the Spaniards,’' &c. 

Some of the populace cast their mantles on the 
pavement, that that might serve the Duke for carpets ; 
others burnt incense at the window's in honour of 
him. 

There are other letters which treat of the same 
events, from which I extract the following:—Tlie un¬ 
interrupted oppression which the Neapolitans endured 
from the ambition of the Spaniards, has compelled 
them to shake off that tyranny, to place themselves 
as a republic under the protection of France, to 
name the Duke of Guise their Generalissimo and 
defender of their liberties. The sailors sought in vain 
during the storm to move him to retreat, he pre¬ 
ferred the hazard of perishing, and compelled them to 
proceed on the voyage. On Friday, November 16th, 
he arrived at Naples, at about eight in tlie morning. 
An action so glorious that we can find no pai'allel 
to it in ancient or modem liistory. He was received 
mth indescribable acclamation, and went forthwith 
to the church del Carmine to receive the scapular}’ 
of that brotherhood which in Naples is held in sin¬ 
gular honour. He then betook himself to tlie house 
of the chief commander Gennaro, who shewed him 
all possible honour. 
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With respect to thelatter circumstance the Count of 
Modena relates:—Gennaro demanded that the Duke 
should lodge with himself till his residence should be 
got ready in the Carmelite convent, in order that the 
public might thence be aware of their close friend¬ 
ship *. Guise was obliged to yield, though with re* 
luctance; for the apartment was like a receptacle of 
thieves, in which silver plate, and other articles of 
value were piled in confusion. Genharo and his 
wife prepared the food with their own hands, from 
fear of being poisoned, and slept upon mattrasses, 
which were stretched on the earthen floor, amid a 
quantity of other rubbish and filth, which emitted 
the most insupportable stench f. 

On November 18, says another letter of the 25th, 
there was a general review before the Duke. 80,000 
men marched by, 20,000 occupied the posts against 
the Spaniards, and there were yet 20,000 more with¬ 
out arms. (According to the estimate of the Duke of 
Modena their exaggerated muster roll reduces itself 
to firom 4 to 5000 real soldiers.) On the 19th was 
held a council of war, attended by all the officers, 

• Mem. u. p. 176. 

t These memoirs of the Duke ^tain a most amusing de¬ 
scription of the den of this brigand, and of his entertainment 
there. Some of the details are unsuited to dSicate stomachs. 
[Tr.] 
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and it was determined to march into the country, in 
Order to re-open the communication for supplies 
which had been intercepted. Three bodies of 8000 
men each, and accompanied by four pieces of cannon, 
were directed upon Aversa, Arellino, &c. They 
were partly successful, partly not so in their actions 
with the Spaniards. November 20, the Duke caused 
all the posts of the Spaniards to be attacked. The 
latter defended themselves in some parts with valour, 
but lost above 600 killed, and abandoned many of 
their positions, having^ in fear of an attack from 
the French fleet, manned their own in greater 
force, and not having expected so serious an attack 
by land. 

The Viceroy has called upon all the barons to 
support him upon pain of confiscation, but the 
greater portion replied, they found no obedience 
finm their vassals, and trembled for their own safety. 
Some individuals have joined at once the popular 
party. The city has received some supplies by 
land, and even by sea, by means of the French 
$hips, the want of the Spaniards being so great that 
many persons have been forced to fly. The Nuncio 
having endeavoured, virtue of a papal letter, to 
bring about a conference with the Spaniards, the 
latter sent no. negociator in return, and called the 
Nuncio a rebel. 
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Yesterday arrived fifty, to-day twenty, Frenchmen, 
sent firom Mr. de Fontenay. They seem practised 
soldiers, and avaOable as o£5cers. The people has 
declared all the Genoese who possess property in 
the kingdom rebels, and has declared hostility 
against that republic, for its having provided the 
Spaniards with provisions, arms, troops, and money. 
The latter are so perplexed and confounded, that 
they know not, in fact, what to do. In consequence 
of their emban'assment, they betake themselves to 
talking and threatening wh@n they ought much 
rather to resort to prayers. Thus they have pro¬ 
nounced the Cardinal, Archbishop Filomarini, for 
having received the visit of Guise, with all his re¬ 
lations and followers, rebels. 

The Spaniards yet contrived so far to profit by 
the natural effect of cifcumstances, as to perpetuate 
the jealousy between the nobles and the people, and 
to interrupt the good understanding between Gen- 
naro and Guise. All these petty advantages, how¬ 
ever, appeared to vanish, when a French fleet arrived 
before Naples. A letter of December 24, says upon 
this: On the evening of Wednesday a French fleet of 
twenty-nine sail appeared unexpectedly in our har¬ 
bour. She lay opposite the Spanish, at a cannon 
shot distance, and challenged the latter to combat 
for three days together. The latter was thirty-seven 

c 3 
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sail Strong, not counting twenty galleys, but ge¬ 
nerally ill equipped; on which account they sent on 
board, in the greatest hi^te, German, Spanish, and 
Italian troops, and abandoned the land defence to 
the gentlemen, who refused to have anything to do 
with the sea. Not a few persons were pressed by 
force into the sea service. 

The French, meanwhile, getting information that 
five Spanish galleys and four ships were mahing sail 
from Castel a mare, approached that part of die 
coast, and were saluted as friends by tlie ships. 
WTien the Spaniards perceived their error, the galleys 
escaped by dint of rowing; the ships, however, 
which could not gain the wind, were burnt. 

The writer now goes into particulars of several 
actions at sea, especially of a great cannonade which 
ended in the loss of several Spanish ships, but in the 
abandonment, on the part of the French, of their 
station near Naples. Subsequent to this, the ne¬ 
cessities of the city increased, and the Spaniards be¬ 
haved worse than Turks, for besides murder and 
pillage, they committed other atrocities, which de¬ 
cency, says the writer, forbids me to relate. A roan 
was sent by them to the galleys for having said he 
wished God might punish all the authors of the 
existing miser}'. 

In the mean time, Guise, by the suppression of 
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Annese, had acquired still greater power in Naples, 
the Count of Modena had reduced Aversa, and had 
made many inroads on the power of the nobles. 
Yet all this was not sufficient to obviate many diffi* 
culties. The Spanish party saw the greatest obstacle 
to their views in the Duke of Arcos, on which 
accoimt the latter finally resigned his chief command 
into the hands of Don John, and, on the 26th 
January, quitted Naples. 

Several letters give further particulars upon this. 
In the first place, Gennaro Annesc mites, Jan. 10, 
1648, (to the Marquis of Fontenay, as would appear): 
The recent disturbances induce me to assure vour 
Excellency of my most obedient reverence, and to 
remark, that the Duke of Guise appears to be acting 
more for his own advantage than for the service of 
his most Christian Majesty. After having taken into 
his keeping all the money of the republic, and at* 
tached to himself many military persons, he went 
forth one day, on a sudden, accompanied by five or 
six officers who were always inclined to Spain, and 
sought to play the city into the enemy’s hands. By 
these, who by the good citizens u'ere considered as 
traitors, he has caused himself to be proclaimed as 
Duke, has robbed me of my command, and attacked, 
at the same time, the Tomone del Carmine with 
160 soldiers, who were, however, disarmed by my 
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soldiers. He has likewise formed a band out of the 
black caps, i. e., the civil officers, which, during the 
attack of a post, raised the ciy of Live tlic Spa¬ 
niards; and although many of them have been 
arrested by the people, it is not observed that they 
are brought to fitting justice, which excites great 
murmurs. In short, the entire conduct of the Duke 
appears to me in contradiction with his duty, which 
I have therefore been anxious to represent to your 
Excellency, and to receive your commands there¬ 
upon, to which I shall ever submit myself. The 
priest, through whom the correspondence has been 
conducted with Rome, has been arrested by the 
Duke’s order. 

Beyond doubt. Guise was not entirely in accord¬ 
ance either with the French government or with the 
people of Naples, and the Spaniards had set several 
persons about him Avho persuaded him to adopt 
erroneous measures. 

After nine months of the most sanguinary warfare, 
(says a letter of April 11,) carried on between land¬ 
lord and vassal, citizen and citizen, nay, brother and 
brother, it has pleased God to send us a kind of 
peace. Subsequent to the departure of Arcos, the 
chief command fell into the hands of Don John of 
Austria, who applied every means to the restoration 
of tranquillity, and, in several public declarations. 
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conceded to the people their demands and even 
more. Persevering in the same course, the Count 
Ognate after him, favoured by several circumstances, 
brought the work of peace to an issue. For, in the 
first place, many of the nobles and citizens were 
stUl devoted to the King, and wished to take the 
first opportunity of shewing that they were so. In 
the second place, the price of provisions rose to a 
pitch not to be defrayed, and there was no prospect 
of a supply from any quarter. Thirdly, the long 
postponement of the promised French succours 
raised the conviction that it would never arrive. 
Fourthly, the license of the populace had risen to 
such a pitch, that it exceeded that of any other 
tyrant, and all were reduced to fear, not only for 
their property, but their lives. Fifthly, the disunion 
between Guise and the leaders of the people had its 
effect; the latter, after the violent death of Mas- 
saniello, fearing that he would remove them all, and, 
by the help of the people, to whom he allowed every 
license, establish himself in absolute power. These 
circumstances induced them to embrace negociations 
with the King’s party, which latter, on penetrating 
into some of the quarters of the city which had been 
the seats of insurrection, found scarcely any resist¬ 
ance. On Friday, 3d April, Guise marched out by 
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the Pausilippo road, nith the purpose of driving the 
Spaniards out of the island of Nisida, but wished to 
return to the city on the Sunday, the stormy weather 
haring made the operatiop impracticable. The 
leaders of the people, almost certain of au early 
peace, refused to readmit him, saying,—It was not 
expedient to abandon so hastily an enteiprise so 
nearly concluded. The royalists, having got rid of 
the Duke in this fashion, entered the city on Uie 
Monday morning about ten o’clock, through the 
gates of the Holy Ghost and our Saviour, to tlie 
number of 4000, of whom 600 or 600 were Spaniards, 
the rest Neapolitans from those parts of the city 
w'hich had remained faithful. In two quarters alone 
they found resistance of a very insignificant de» 
scription. All shortly joined in assisting them, and 
cried Live the King! The Spanish party were the 
first to lay down their arms in token of amity, and 
throw their bats into the air. No one of them used 
violence, for it was forbidden on pain of death, but 
the people plundered, indeed, the palace of tlie Duke 
of Guise, llic Count Ognate and Don John of 
Austria paraded the city, making fiicndly salutations 
to all, up to the Church del Carmine, where they 
again gave security to tlie people for the execution 
of what had been promised, 'fhe bells were rung. 
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Ihc cannons fu«l, and all cried out Peace! Peace! 

and U-anquillil)' was restored and conUnued, to t 

admiration of every one. 

Some Spanish soldiers who, on Ihe follow,mg day, 
took away some tl.ings from the market and refused 
to pay for them, upon the first complamt, were sen¬ 
tenced to the galleys and the gallows. As soon as 
the people were aware of this severe proeeed.ng, 
they took compassion, and, of their own accord, 
begged the Count Ognate to remit the sentences. 
Nor was an, one allowed to call any orre of ho 

people rebel; the revolt had been no rebellion, but 

a iustifiablc self defence. 

As soon as Guise, on the Monday xnoimng, re- 
ceived information of the conclusion of the peace, 
he took to horse, with many of his people, and set 
off on his way towards Rome, but was taken pri¬ 
soner near Capua on the 7th April. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


Account of the occurrences at Naples, by Cerisantes,—His 
relations to Guise.—Protectorship of the King of France.— 
Guise and Gennaro Annese.—Contentions—Arrest of Ceri- 
santes.—Further progress of events. 

When the Duke of Guise sailed for Naples, the 
Marquess of Eontenay placed about him Monsieur 
de Cerisantes, as an agent of the King of France, 
and received from him an official exposition of 
events, which confirms and illustrates what has been 
commtmicated above. It is extant in the manu¬ 
script collection of the Royal Library at Paris, and 
runs in substance as follows *:—On my arrival in 
Naples, some six or seven hours later than the Duke 
of Guise, I was conducted by the people into the 

• Dupuy, Vol. G74. In all probability the account ia ad¬ 
dressed to Monsieur do Fontenay. 
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house of the Auditor, Carlo Carola, who now enjoys 
unusual consideration, as since the closing of the 
courts of justice he is the only organ of tlie law. 
The Duke had alighted at the same residence, but 
was induced by Gcnnaro Annesc to lodge at the 
Torrione del Carmine. The next rooming 1 nearly 
lost my life, on my way to the Duke, in the press of 
the people, and in consequence did not accompany 
him to the Del Carmine church, but remained with 
several officers and captains in the ante>chamber of 
Annese. As they heard me here using strong ex* 
pressions against the Spaniards, they fell upon the 
notion of raising me to tlic post of their Marechal 
de camp, and in spite of all my efforts to prevent 
them, Gemiaro called back the council of war; they 
forced me into the assembly and gave me the prin¬ 
cipal scat. When Guise, returning from mass, en* 
tered, and saw me in this position, he was red as 
fire. I went up to him and told him what had 
taken place, and how 1 had been brought where he 
found me, almost by force. lie dissembled his vex¬ 
ation, composed his countenance, and said he was 
much satisfied. At the close of the sitting, all the 
oflScers who had called me to the post of Marechal 
de camp said to Guise and Gcnnaro, that this ap¬ 
pointment was earnestly desired by them, and that 
they wished the patent might be speedily made out. 
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Guise, who did not venture to make opposition, re¬ 
peated his assent, and uttered many civilities to me 
on the subject; the others conducted me to my re¬ 
sidence with beating of drums and shouts of joy. 
I had scarcely eaten, when they appeared again, and 
oonducled me to Torrione, where I explained to the 
Duke how 1 made no claim upon that dignity, that 
I expected nothing except from his favour, and was 
by no means disposed to trench upon the dignity of 
the Duke of Modena, who was not yet arrived. 
Guise answered, I should hold the office, for the 
Duke of Modena was destined to another station. 
Three paces further, my favourers were waiting for 
me, witli the patent already made out, and demand¬ 
ed only my name, which was all that was wanting 
for insertion. Instead of completing this, I took 
the patent, went to Gennaro, and combated the re¬ 
solution which had been started, of refusing all 
establishment to the Duke previous to the arrival of 
the French fleet. Finally I overcame all contradic¬ 
tion, and he gave me the pen, that I might draw out 
a form of agreement, which ran:—Inasmuch as the 
Republic had accepted the King of France for its 
protector, but had invited the Duke of Guise to oc¬ 
cupy, under dial protection, the place in Naples 
which was held by the Prince of Orange in the 
NeUierlands, it now declared hiin commander of its 
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army. He was to swear fidelity to the Republic, 
but to leave Naples so soon as the Republic should 
declare that it had no further need of his services. 
So soon as I had concluded this document, I pressed 
Gennaro forthwith to convene the council, that it 
might be read and approved by the members. When 
this had taken place, they called me, and made me 
take my seat on one side of the Duke, and Gennaro 
on the other. Ailer my draft had been again read, 
the Duke presented me to the assembly as the King’s 
servant, and received for answer that all were well 
pleased to honour in me a man sent from the King, 
and to whom they could apply in their need. I for 
my part received this honour without having sought 
for it, in the hope tliat it would afford me the oppor¬ 
tunity of sen ing the King. 

Guise at this time displayed his concurrence witli 
every thing, but the Duke of Modena was scarcely 
arrived when circumstances were altered. ITicy 
.sought to keep me away from all affairs, and when 
the compact was to be printed for the Duke, 1 found 
the substance altered throughout fi-om the draft 
which had been drawn by me and approved. Thus, 
for example, there was no mention left; of the pro¬ 
tectorship of the King, but so much the more was 
inserted respecting the obligations of the Republic 
towards the Duke. As I let fall a word on this sub- 
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ject to the Duke of Modena, he gave me for an¬ 
swer—As nothing is now under discussion but an 
agreement between the Republic and the Duke, it 
is not necessary to say any thing of the King.” An 
order was directly given out to silence the drum¬ 
mers, who thought to please us by drumming in the 
French fashion. To the solemnity of the taking of 
the oath by Guise, performed by the Cardinal Filo- 
marini, I was not invited, but attended it only ca¬ 
sually, and there was as little mention of the King 
of France in the oath as in the act before mentioned. 
Some, it is true, shouted through the streets. Live 
France! Live our most Christian King and the Re¬ 
public ! 

At this solemnity, and down to the period of his 
fall, Gennaro always took the right hand, which 
the Duke's people could not understand. An old 
man pressed through all the crowd, and carried on 
his shoulder a picture of some former King of France. 
It was set up with great joy at the comer of a street, 
and all passers by took off Uieir hats and saluted 
it. 

On the same day another writing was published 
in the name of the republic; in the introduction of 
which it was stated that the republic had called on 
the King to be its protector, and the King had, 
through his ambassador at Rome, the 'Marquis of 
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Fontenay, undertaken the office, and dispatched 
the Duke of Guise for the defence of the Republic. 
This letter was read to the Duke in my presence by 
Francisco de Patti, whom you have all seen in Rome 
as envoy of the Republic. Guise, inasmuch as there 
was herein no mention of a compact between him 
and the Republic, but only of an acknowledgment 
of the republic, could not with decency reject the 
protectorship of the King; he therefore contented 
himself witli denying that the King had sent him, 
and asserting that he had been rather invited by a 
special letter addressed to himself. I told him pri¬ 
vately in his ear, he would probably raise dissen¬ 
sion upon this in Rome, for in the letter addressed 
to the republic which he had brought trom thence, 
it was expressly stated “ The King sends you the 
Duke of Guise” He repeated that the republic had 
invited him, and in this way was that recognition 
dravTi up and printed. While this controversy was 
in progress, sonnets were distributed in honour of 
Guise, at the head of which was the inscription in 
great letters “ Sent by the most Christian King hi¬ 
ther for our defence.” 

On the following day the people stormed some 
barricades which Annese had to all appearance con¬ 
structed against them. At this Annese fell into 
such fear that he besought the Duke to release him 
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from all concerns of the war department. Guise 
appeased the sedition, and endeavoured to bring 
over Pepe Palembo, a man of influence, and a great 
enemy of Annese, to the side of the latter. 

Cerisantes, after recounting some military events 
and complaining that Guise had refused to acknow¬ 
ledge certain distinguished services by him per¬ 
formed, continues:—^The Duke was obliged to think 
of means for aiding the republic, for there was an 
absence of soldiers, money, powder, and provisions, 
and all supplies were cut off. lie began to levy in¬ 
fantry, at his own cost, as ho said; from the funds 
of the republic, as others maintained. Under this 
pretence, and to exalt his own consideration, he 
published the patents in his onn name, and without 
mention of the Generalissimo Gennaro, who com¬ 
plained loudly of the omission. At the same time, 
people of his suite began to take by handfulls, and 
they sought to gain over the nobles and the black 
caps without making any disclosure of their projects 
to me. 

Inasmuch, however, as the people w ere nearly pe¬ 
rishing with hunger in Naples, 1 spoke aloud of the 
necessity of taking the field; Guise, however, and 
my adversaries maintained that they must first have 
carried through their views iii Naples, and that 1 
spoke aloud of the necessity of taking the field; 
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Guise, however, aud my adversaries maintained that 
they must first have carried through their views in 
Naples, and that I spoke as 1 did for the purpose of 
frustrating them. In any case there was here the 
greatest disorder aud confusion. If I remarked that 
it was necessary to give the free state some form or 
other, their story ran, that 1 wanted only to weaken 
the power of Guise j if I appeased the suspicious 
Germaro, they said I was the cause of his bad hu¬ 
mour; if I pressed the expediency of sending re¬ 
ports to Rome, they held every pretext justifiable 
for preventing my pernicious views and judgments 
from reaching tliat quarter. In short, they employ¬ 
ed against me every practicable artifice. To Gen- 
naro I had in fact only said this: “ That Guise would 
never encroach on the liberty of the republic; and 
supposing such a case possible, the King of France 
would be his first enemy.” 

1 managed with great care to remain in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Duke in all his changes of residence, 
and (m opposition to the earlier convention) I was 
informed by the Duke of Modena:—It was neces¬ 
sary'for him on account of his greater dignity, to eat 
alone, that 1 might take my place among the other 
gentlemen. I was silent, but caused the Duke to be 
told through my firiends:—As it was not decent that 
I, being in employment of the King, should eat at 
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Uie table of his people, I requested him to allow' 
that I ought take my meals in my own cham* 
bet. ' 

In respect of the dignity of marshal proposed to 
me for my acceptance, I had entreated Guise to 
keep it for his brother. Suddenly, however, it was 
by Gennaro’s means, made over to Mons. de Mo¬ 
dena, and it was set forth among other matter in the 
patent, that this was done in regard of his relation¬ 
ship to the Queen of Poland. On my complaining 
of this to the Duke, he answered: Gennaro had done 
it widiout his knowledge. Then, I replied, Modena 
has acted in the matter not with becoming respect 
for his lord, nor as a gentleman*with regard to my¬ 
self. Two hours later, however, Modena received 
from the Duke’s hands a confirmation which was 
much more comprehensive in its terms than the pa¬ 
tent of Gennaro. 

I pass over the further altercations between Ce- 
risantes and tlie Duke’s followera. They ended with 
tlie latter telling the former: “ You are no ambas¬ 
sador, but a mere secretary for the cypher despatches, 
and ^ will bring you to reason as well as better men 
than yourself.” As Cerisantes endeavoured to justify 
himself. Guise caused him to be arrested. On bis 
release, which afterwards took place, the Duke said 
he had been driven to these measures, because Ceri- 
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santes had looked to robbing him of the honour of 
his enterprize and transfer it to the King. 

Finally they were reconciled, and Cerisantes re¬ 
ceived the chief command of the Calabrese who had 
recently arrived; who, however, were divided into 
little else than mutineess and deserters. Subseqdent 
skirmishes deserve no particular mention. Cerisantes' 
account of one will serve as a specimen:—Paul of 
Naples plundered Avellino, at which place 200,000 
dollars’ booty fell to him and his companions, but 
nothing to the republic. 

Had Gennaro (says Cerisantes) been in any degree 
firm and determined. Guise’s plan for procuring his 
own nomination as Duke of the republic, would have 
brought him into great danger. Carlo Caxola pro¬ 
posed that a clause should be inserted in the deed, 
saying that they exalted him as a Frenchman. 

One evening as Guise was convoying provisions 
into the city, a meteor was observed to the left 
which divided itself into three clear lights. All ex¬ 
claimed at once. An omen. An omen! The majority 
interpreted the sign, that Guise should be king of 
three kingdoms. Carlo Carola declared his opmion 
in favour of three lilies. No one, says Cerisantes, 
asked me for my opinion, and I gave it to none; but 
I believe in truth that if that appeaxahcc had any 

VOL. II. D 
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signification at all, it portended that in the spring 
we should have three parties in Naples. 

Guise has taken the sumptuous palace of Ferrante 
Caracciolo in the nobles* quarter, which the lower 
people took so ill that he was obliged, in order to 
appease them, to attend mass every other day in the 
church del Carmine. Gennaro, who still possesses 
much consideration among the people, keeps himself 
quiet in his Torrione; converses with Guise no 
where but in the church, and asserts that he cannot, 
for fear of being assassinated, pay visits in a quarter 
where so many of the nobility reside. 

Tlie Duke endeavours to bring tilings insensibly 
back to the state in which they were at the period 
when Naples was a kingdom, and pretends to re¬ 
serve the establishment of a republic for the time 
when the Spaniards shall be expelled. In this man¬ 
ner he has put in action the criminal courts, and has 
forbidden eveiy one on pain of rebellion to decline 
any public situation proposed to him. Many obey¬ 
ed, but uith reluctance, especially in' cases where 
they bad looked to ofiices of greater distinction. 

When Guise goes out, the people now shout no¬ 
thing but bread, bread! Nay, one exclaimed close 
to him: Bread or Spain. The Duke, notwithstand¬ 
ing, docs not lose courage, and has an admirable 
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faculty for conversing with the discontented. The 
Spaniards draw their advantage from all these cir¬ 
cumstances. Thus a priest and another were yes¬ 
terday arrested in tlic act of dispersing a printed 
proclamation containing the promise in the name of 
Don John of Austria, of a general pardon so soon 
as Naples should submit once more to the Spanish 
authority. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

Finances and ConsUtution of Venice. 

The history of Venice is in all respects of the great* 
est interest, and deserves, notwithstanding the labour 
already beslow'ed upon it, to be again investigated 
from its original sources. Venice, however, itself is 
far fitter as the theatre of such researches than 
Paris, and we have reason to expect in that view, 
that Ranke, with his well known erudition and per¬ 
spicuity, will soon have rich results of his inquiries 
to lay before the historical student *. I am myself 
only in condition to aiford a small contribution. 

'The 10th vol. of the MSS. which are preserved 
under the title of Relations italiennes in the Chambre 
du Levant, contains reports and narratives upon the 
war in the Frioul of the year 1515, the conspiracy 

* Some of the results of Ranke’s enquiries have appeared 
in his remarks on Darus’s version of the famous conspiracy. 
[Tr.] 
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of 1618, four letters from Giacomo Pietro to the 
Duke of Ossona, and a circumstantial description of 
the Venetian state, which the Spanish ambassador 
la Cueva, drew up in the year 1619, for Philip III. 

1 communicate two fragments of this volume upon 
the finances and constitution of Venice, which illus¬ 
trate, in an instructive manner, the actual condition 
of that State at a period little considered by many 
writers of histoi}'. 

A principal item of the revenue of Venice exists 
in the customs and the taxes on consumption of 
wine, flour, meat, salt, oil, spices, wax, soap, silks, 
jewellery, and many other articles. To these are 
added conveyances of lands, houses, and other im¬ 
movable property. In this manner Venice pays al¬ 
together .... 1,797,792 ducats. 


Padua .... 

186,087 

Vicenza .... 

118,378 

Verona .... 

213,084 

Brescia and its dependencies 

337,698 

Bergamo .... 

104,730 

Crema .... 

37,526 

Polasina .... 

14,797 

The March of Treriso 

184,485 

Istria .... 

24,000 

Frioul. 

52,764 

Mare (tutti li stati di Mare) 

837,966 
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If these revenues appear great, the outgoings are 
no less so, naj more, and are occasioned principally 
by the neighbourhood of the Turkish power, 
which makes it necessary to maintain many soldiers 
and forjjfied places. The number of the former 
amounts in an ordinary year to 10,000 infantry, and 
700 cavalry. 

There is, however, excellent order observed in 
the management of the expenditure. Its amount, 
the sources from which it proceeds, the mann er and 
kind of its distribution, the number of the agents 
employed, is previously laid down accurately in 
writing, and the follovring is to be gathered on the 
subject, according to the confidential report of a 
person well informed. For every principal head of 
expense there is an appointed revenue and a sepa¬ 
rate chest, which are never mixed up with others. 

We find in the first place three superintendents of 
all the revenues, who with their clerks, o£5.cers of 
account, servants and under-officers occasion a yearly 
expense of some 1400 (14,000 ?) ducats. 

2. The Chamberlains, the Proveditori, Censors, 

heads of the Quaranties and many other em- 
ploy6s. .172,460 

3. The building fund for the mainte¬ 
nance of the public edifices. . . 8,877 

4. L. Officio deglibravi. Police-guard. 2,710 
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6. The commandants of the strong places 

Ducats. 

ind the land force. .... 

877,140 

6. The Mint. 

4,795 

7. The office of the seven inspectors of 

he Eialto. 

554 

8. The office of firewood. 

* 780 

9. The office of the butchers. 

1,360 

10. The office of the \^'aters, for the 

lykes, deepening the shallows, &c. 

72,699 

11. The office of fortifications. 

25,983 

12. Office for public processions and fu¬ 
nerals, the Doge’s chancery, and many ex- 

penses therewith connected. . 

22,617 

13. The Arsenal. .... 

127,660 

14. Purchases of all kinds for ditto. 

120,245 

15. Pay for the fleet. 

267,396 

lU. Provisions for ditto. 

253,136 

17. Clothing of tlie sailors 

93,148 

18. The Council of Ten, for expenses of 
many kinds, for ex', presents, rewards to 
strangers, secret commissions, police of 

safety, &c. 

127,385 

19. Tribute to the Sultan for Candia. . 

7,560 

Zante. 

500 

Corfu. . 

300 

20. The Sultan, the Vizier, the Pachas 
receive besides considerable presents in 
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gold, silver, silks, wool, purple stuffs, wax, Ducats, 
which distributions, with others in the prin¬ 
cipal empoiiums, Cairo, Alexandria, Alep¬ 
po, &c. antount annually to from 204,000 to 400,000 

SI. The garrisons of all the islands. . 200,000 

22. cavalry altogether. . 81,000 

23. Extraordinaries. 167,440 

24. The chamber of loans to parties in 

distress.. 40,000 

The oveiplus, which ought to remain after the 
above expenses have been defrayed, is according to 
custom exhausted, partly by unforeseen or heavier 
expenses, partly by the dishonesty and frequent 
shifting of the public officers. There is nevertheless 
presumed to exist a reserved sum of some three 
millions for extreme danger or emergency. 

TTiere is no doubt that this exposition of the 
finances of Venice is taken from official sources, yet 
the smaller cyphers would lead us to conjecture that 
the document is less what we call a budget, or an 
estimate, than a positive account concluded for a 
past year. 

We gather further, 

1. That Venice raised at this time many and heavy 
taxes on consumption, and that the system of direct 
taxation was not prevalent in this commercial state. 

2. The taxes immediately directed to affect the 
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nobility appear to have been small; there is more¬ 
over no doubt that a great part of all the others 
found its way into their hands. 

3. Thedand force was by no means neglected, yet 
served principally for the protection of the posses¬ 
sions out of Italy. The burthen of oppos^g almost 
unsupported the overpowering force of the Turk, 
and of resisting at the same time the great European 
powers, was too much for the strengtli of the repub¬ 
lic. It would have been far more honourable and 
salutary for those powers to have laid aside tlmir 
brotherly strife among Christians, and to have joined 
the Venetians in opposing the fearful power of the 
Moslems, so destructive of true civilization. The 
naval force of the Venetians cost them great sums, 
but they might have doubled it, if they had been in 
condition to have refused the Turk tribute and ]>re- 
sents. The thirty years’ war, which, just at this 
period commenced in a lamentable fanaticism, gave 
a pcniicious direction to the policy of all Christian 
states and to the activity of individuals, and ex¬ 
hausted the strength of central Europe, which, if 
united in the sense of the policy of the eleventli 
century, would have been suiheient to have driven 
back the Turk into Asia. 

The second extract I make from Cueva’s report 
concerns the constitution, and is as follows. 

1 ) 3 
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The Prince or Doge is head of the whole state. 
Despite of this lofty title his power is much, nay sd 
much limited, that he dares not even open a letter 
without the presence of one of his council. Neither 
has he any court establishment. On the other hand 
he wearsHi peculiar dress, (the description is omitted); 
the bells of St. Mark are rung when he leaves the 
palace, banners are carried before him and silver 
trumpets of great size are sounded. Then follows 
his golden chdr, and a casket of state, lastly the 
Doge himself under a canopy, at his side two of the 
most eminent ambassadors, and, following him, thirty 
pairs of nobles dressed in red, the righthand man of 
the first couple bearing a sword. 

All political power, and all the functions of go¬ 
vernment are in the hands of some 140 families, 
who number about 3000 members. Much jealousy 
exists between the old nobility and that newly 
elevated for dliit or money, and in the elections 
pdssion and family connection have often greater in¬ 
fluence than sounder reasons. 

The first of the political bodies, which are all 
occupied by nobles, is the great coimcil. Dvery 
noble who has verified his descend and that he has 
reached the age of twenty-five, has tiie privilege of 
entering this body, with respect to which the follow¬ 
ing proceeding takes place. On the day of St. 
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Barbara all who have completed their twentieth 
year assemble. Their names are placed in an nm, 
and in another are gold and silver balls, llie Doge 
draws from each a name and a ball, and those for 
whom golden balls are drawn (of which there arc 
about thirty) remain in the council. Thal'body as> 
sembles on all Sundays and festivals, and numbers 
about 1400 members. All public officers in the 
stale, are there chosen. The second council, that of 
the Pi'cgadi, contains, besides 120 regular members, 
several additional persons and officers, some of whom 
however have merely the right of consultation and 
not of voting. Nearly all important state affairs are 
here discussed. Four councillors of the Doge and 
sixty members who have right of voting at least, 
must be present to enable the council to adopt a rc> 
solution. 

The tliird body is the coUegio so called, in which, 
besides the Doge, six councillor^ and the tliree 
heads of the Quarontia, many officers of rank have 
seats and voices. 'Ihc letters of foreign princes are 
here read, audiences given to ambassadors and mat* 
ters of business prepared, which are afterwards to be 
submitted to the Pregadi. 

Tlie fourth important body, the Council of Ten, is 
subject to no other power, and can take under its 
consideration ail public affairs. This happens, how- 
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ever, only in cases of the highest consequence, or 
#here eitpr or delay cannot be remedied. Thus fof 
example, in questions of peace and war, secret trea- 
tiesi punishment of revolt or treason, or, generally, 
where deliberation and decision cannot be conducted 
with suffifcient secrecy and dispatch in the great coun¬ 
cil, or that of Ihe Pregadi. Those who are accused 
in the Council of Ten, are not at liberty to defend 
themselves, or to conduct their defence by others; a 
member of the council, on the contrary, undertakes 
in every case this task. No appeal lies against its 
sentences, they can only be reversed by the Ten 
themselves, or by their successors. 

It is true that this report of Cueva affords no new 
conclusions; nay, that much remains dubious and 
unmeaning. I have, however, given even what may 
seem unimportant, because it cannot be uninterest¬ 
ing to know how a Spanish ambassador of that pe¬ 
riod considered^ie establishments of Venice. 

I give in addition a passage from a report of the 
French ambassador, Mortier. He writes, Jan. 24, 
1647 *:—^Hiey have here, in Venice, on account of 
frequent acts of treachery^ forbidden all intercourse 
between the nobles and the foreign ambassadors. 1 
am excluded from the conversation of all and every 


Bibl. Roy. p. 8483. 8484. Mortier depeches. 
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I 

of them, and since the mistake, in the time of Mon- 

ii 

9ieur de Montpellier, they consider the French as ineh 
of levity, of little redection, and babblers, and the 
wisest and most experienced among them are the 
shyest to enter into any connexion with us. They 
moreover increase every day the severity of that law; 
those in power know the nature of their jieoplc, who 
arc covetous, and prone to let themselves be tam¬ 
pered with. 

In another place he assertsThe Venetians will 
not enter into any closer intercourse with us. They 
maintain that every alliance with France or Austria 
has only di-awn upon them loss, great expenses, new 
taxes, marriages and peaces at their expense, de¬ 
struction of trade, &c. They do not give much ear 
to our charges against Charles V., and say lie is 
employed elsewhere, and has no thoughts of sub¬ 
jugating them; that, moreover, cv|y defensive al¬ 
liance ends in offence. 
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LETTER L. 

Upon Cardinal Wolsey, and his secretaries, Stephen Gardiner 
and Cromvell. — Cromwell and Cardinal Pole. — Anne of 
Cleves.<->Marriage and divorcer—Catherine Howard. 

The conduct of Henry VIII., whether considered 
with reference to the administration of his own do¬ 
minions, or with relation to foreign powers, was at 
no period above censure, but became, subsequent to 
the death of Cardinal Wolsey, (1630,) still more 
self-willed and ungovernable. The latter is thus 
spoken of by as anonymous French writer, then re¬ 
sident at the English court, in a manuscript account, 
De plusieurs particularit^s d’Angleterre •. After re¬ 
lating his fate, he proceeds:—So this was the end 
of this poor, overweening, presumptuous Cardinal 
Wolsey, who thought that his power exceeded that 
of every man, and that his fortunes were exposed to 
no change;—so highly was he elated by his vain 


MSS. de St. Germain de Pres. Vol. 740. 
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and too arrogant opinions. Would we, however, 
judge him with due reference to all his qualities, we 
must confess that he was wanting neither in under¬ 
standing nor penetration, nor in other qualities re¬ 
quisite in so exalted a situation. He possessed pru¬ 
dence and liveliness of intellect—strength and ener¬ 
gy enough to go to the bottom of all public affairs; 
and conducted them all with such success, that no 
state was richer and more flourishing than England, 
no King more respected than Henry VIII., so long 
as the Cardinal was at. the head of affairs. Twice 
he decided on the differences between the Emperor 
and the King of France, and was paid court to by 
the ministers of both those sovereigns, as if they 
had been servants of the King of England, and 
every one sought to conciliate him, with a view to 
gmning his own ends. In proof of his pride, it is 
related, that he caused himself to be sen ed upon 
the knee by English lords, and allowed himself the 
use of haughty and contemptuous expressions to¬ 
wards foreign ambassadors. It is certain that all, 
on their return home, spoke of the pomp and the 
glor}', as well as of the pride and the arrogance, of 
the Cardinal of York. 

The Cardinal had two secretaries, the Doctor 
Stephen (Gardiner) and Cromwell. The former was 
well versed in civil and ecclesiastical law, as well as 
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«in the Scriptures, and in other respects s^er the 
usual fashion of the English, arrogant and obstinate. 
He waff sent by Wolsey to'Rome, in order to bring 
•4bQfut the divorce of Henry VIII. from his wife Ca¬ 
therine. I was told by several upon this, that the 
Doctor had received a double commission, to pre¬ 
tend one thing and work for another, which instruc¬ 
tion he betrayed to the King, out of which flowed 
hatred and mistrust between the latter and Wolsey. 
After Wolsey’s death the King raised Stephen to the 
Bishoprick of Winchester, sent him as ambassador 
to France, and placed him on his return in the privy 
council, and consulted him in the weightiest con¬ 
cerns. 

Wolsey’s second secretary, Thomas Cromwell, was 
a man of humble origin, and drove, as it is said, in 
his earlier years, the trade of a tailor. He soon after 
became a soldier, shewed himself brave and of great 
heart, travelled over Italy to inform himself, and saw 
during his stay in Rome so many abuses, that he 
afterwards strengthened Henry VIII. in his disincli¬ 
nation towards the papal court, and in the desire to 
tear away himseK and his realm from under the in¬ 
fluence of the church. Cromwell for the rest served 
the Cardinal with unimpeachable fidelity, stedfastly 
refused to bear witness against him, and defended 
him with the greatest firmness, in defiance of menace 
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and persecution. By this conduct he raised in the 
mind of the King the highest opinion of his fidelity, 
and having taken Dr. Stephen into his ser^dce be¬ 
cause he had betrayed the secrets of Wolscy, he did ' 
the same by Cromwell because Iicl had made no such 
discoveries. Cromwell by his dexterity rose so soon 
into favour with the King, that he acquired the ma¬ 
nagement of all affairs, and no less power than the 
Cardinal himself had enjoyed. I have seen him 
(says the reporter) as familiar witli tl»c King as 
though he had been of his blood, which raised much 
envy against him on the part of the great. 

Cromwell, however, understood no better than 
Wolsey how to maintain grandeur and dignity of 
position in relation to the tjTant King. He gave a 
counsel to the Cardinal Pole, says the French author, 
and said Every one who undertakes the conduct 
of the King’s affairs, must diligently seek out the 
object to w’hich his master is looking, and must 
adroitly conform himself thereto, and avoid above 
all things obstinately to oppose him; for princes 
choose not to be overcome by any one but themselves, 
and when they have once taken their bias in any di¬ 
rection are not to be guided by arguments to the 
contrary; by contradiction we gain nothing but their 
disfavour. Pole quoted Plato to demonstrate the 
iniquity of these conclusions, and told Cromwell:— 
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It might be trae that by such a Une of conduct a 
minister would obtain more influence than all other 
' persons. Inasmuch, however, as the will which is 
governed by passion, and not by reason, is change¬ 
able, it would happen that the prince (his minister 
always abetting and urging him) would act in many 
instances through passion, anger, hate, or insane 
love, so as to inflict much after-injury upon himself 
and his dominions. Soon, however, in these cases 
repentance was wont to follow, and the prince, 
throwing all the blame on his advisers, would not 
only cast aside the favourite, but devour him. In 
this wise, according to our account, did Pole predict 
the termination of Cromwell’s career. 

It is certain, that the conduct of Henry and Crom¬ 
well on the destruction of the convents was severe 
and wilful, but the alteration in the public mind 
supportqi^ the commencement of that measure. In 
place of the ancient reverence, (says our MSS.,) 
W'hich was entertained for the Pope and the Romish 
chair, there was not a masquerade, or other pastime, 
in which some one was not to be seen going about 
in the dress of a Pope or Cardinal. Even the wo¬ 
men jested incessantly at the Pope and his servants, 
and thought they could do no greater disgrace to any 
man than by calling him priest of the Pope, or Pa¬ 
pist 
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It is notorious, that the King’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves was a main cause of the fall of 
Cromwell. The reports of the French ambassador 
contain interesting particulars on this subject *. He 
writes, Jan. 6, 1540, to Francis I.:—On last Friday, 
Jan. 2, it was publicly proclaimed in London, that 
all who loved the King should come the next day to 
Greenwich, and meet Madam Anna of Clevcs, who 
was to be their Queen. The ambassadors were in¬ 
vited likewise to the banquet, wiiich proceeded with 
the greatest solemnity, wonderful quietness, and 
without any confusion. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk went out five miles to meet her, and the 
King and the rest of the court as far as an appoint¬ 
ed distance. Anne, dressed in the fashion of her 
country, was received very cordially by the King, 
and conducted into her richly adorned apartment. 
She is some thirty years of age, tall and strong, of 
moderate beauty, and of a very assured and resolute 
countenance. 

Marillac, in a letter to the Constable Montmo- 
renci, adds:—Anne is not found so young nor so 
comely as all accounts had announced her to be. 

* Marillac depeches d’Angleterrc adressdeg au roi et au con- 
Datable Montmorency. Anno 1539, 1540. Bihl. Roy. MSS. 
8481. fol. 
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She is tall and of such steady deportment, that it is 
thought by understanding and vivacity she will 
make up for a somewhat deficient allowance of 
beauty. She has brought with her firom twelve to 
fifteen ladies, all of. whom, in regard of external ap¬ 
pearance, are yet inferior to herself, and are so clum¬ 
sily and unbecomingly dressed that they would be 
thought hideous even if they were handsome*. 

Marillac relates of the subsequent well known oc¬ 
currences Anne, by no means opposes the divorce, 
which pleases the King the more, because, as is 
said, his new passion (amourette) is already with 
child. The other is now called shortly. Madam 
Anne of Cleves. She k any thing but low in spirits, 
occupies her time in every possible manner, and 
attires herself daily in new garments of wonderful 
pattern. All this indicates admirable prudence and 
dissimulation, or else excessive simplicity and stu¬ 
pidity. 

The new Queen Catherine Howard, writes Maril¬ 
lac, Sept. 3d, is of moderate beauty, but of very at- 

• Despatch of July 21, August 11, and September 3. Anne 
knew nothing of music: for Wootton writes,—In Germany it is 
thought a rebuke and an occasion of Ughtnesse th^ great ladies 
should be lernyed or have any knowlege of music. Ellis. |I. 
122 . 
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tractive deportment, litUe and strong, of modest de¬ 
meanour and mild countenance. The King is much 
in love with her, and more so than he has been with 
any of the others. She is dressed in the French 
fashion, as are all the ladies of this court 
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Manners of the English Court.—Edward VI.—Character of 
the English. — Education. — Hunting. — Women. — Servants, 
&c. &c. 


Among the MSS. in the library, formerly that of fk. 
Germain des Fr6s, is a description of England in 
the year 1551, drawn up by an eye-witness, the Flo¬ 
rentine Petraccio Ubaldini*. 

It commences with detailed accounts of the court, 
the dignities of the realm, the ceremonies, palaces, 
eating, drinking, usages, &c. It proceeds:—Many 
other ceremonies take place when one of the King’s 
sisters eats with him. For she may neither sit under 
a canopy nor on a chair, (cadegra,) but must sit on a 
mere bench which is provided with a cushion, and so 
far distant from the head of the table and the King, 
that the canopy does not overhang her. The ceremo¬ 
nies obser\'ed before sitting down to table are truly 


• Vol. 740. 
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laughable. I have seen, for example, the Princess 
Elizabeth drop on one knee five times before her bro¬ 
ther, before she took her place. The same kneeling 
takes place before any one addresses the King, and if 
the lords of the court are less strict in this observ¬ 
ance, their security grows out of the youth of the King, 
and they would not have omitted it with his father, 
with whom no one spoke otherwise than on his 
knee. 

Edward VI. loves to dress himself in red, white, 
and violet. The last named colour is so far appro- 
plated by him that no one but himself dares to wear 
a hat of that hue. His livery, on the other hand, 
is green and white. As the English commonly at¬ 
tire themselves well and sj)end much on their 
clothes, Etlward, in the same manner, (although he 
falls far short of his father in this respect,) con¬ 
stantly wears on all his garments embroideries of 
gold, silver, and pearls! He has a good demeanour, 
a royal appearance, much grace and dignity in 
every transaction, and is affable and liberal to the 
people. 

Ubalilini mentions here the custom of making 
presents to the King on new-year’s day, and gives 
detailed enough accounts of laws, authorities, mili¬ 
tary and naval force, religion, &c.,but nothing new’; 
he then passes on to the more general features of 
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the English character, from which I borrow the 
following. 

The Englanders universally spend their incomes. 
They eat often and sit full two, three, four hours at 
table, not so much for the purpose of continually 
eating, as for that of agreeable conversation with the 
ladies, without whose company no banquet takes 
place. They are disinclined to exertion, and sow so 
little that the produce barely suffices for subsistence; 
by reason of which they cat little bread, but so much 
the more meat, which they have of all kinds and per¬ 
fect quality. Puddings and cheeses arc every w^e 
forthcoming, for numberless herds pasture day and 
night in the most fertile districts. There are no 
wolves, but many deer, udld boars, and other game. 
They are much addicted to the chase, and very hos¬ 
pitable. 

The women in respect of beauty, grace, dress, and 
manners arc nothing inferior to the Siennese or the 
most esteemed classes of the sex in Italy. The Lords 
have great tribes of servants; a sen^ant receives 
usually two suits of little value in the year, eight dol¬ 
lars and his board, or, instead of the latter, sixpence 
per day. The people in general are tolerably tall of 
stature, the nobles in great part little, which comes 
from the prevalent custom of marrying rich damsels 
under age. Men and women arc fair skinned. To 
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[)rese]Te or improve this natural complexion the 
latter let blood tuico or three times in the jear, 
nstead of painting themselves like the Ilaliair 
flipmen. 

'fhe men arc by nature obstinate, so that if any 
one be obliged to contradict them, it is necessary not 
to thrust at first but to shew tliem his reasons by de> 
^ees, which they then, by tlieir good abilities, are 
quiek to appreciate. Many not being aware of this 
feature in tlic English character have made a bad 
aflair of it with people so suspicious. 

"ipie inferior classes in the towns and a part of the 
[leiaantiy are averse to foreigners, and think that no 
state in the world is worth any tiling after their own; 
yet they axe set right in such absurd notions by 
those who have better understanding and cx])cri- 
ence. It is, however, on this account not ad\ isable 
for foreigners to travel about the country, because 
they are apt to enquire whctlier tlieir countrymen 
are well or ill received in the traveller’s country. 11^ 
however, he have with him a royal pass, he is every 
where well received, and is, moreover, forwarded 
with the horses kept for the royal service, or is 
enabled in case of need to require horses from private 
persons. 

In the above respect the behaviour of the highest 
classes is altogether different, for there is no lord in 
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the country who is not fond of having about him 
foreign sen-ants and gentlemen, to whom they give 
a liberal treatment; and the King himself has many 
Italians and Spaniards of various occupations in his 
seiTice. Ihese are much in favour with the court¬ 
iers, who are fond of learning French and Italian, 
and study the sciences. The rich cause their sons 
and daughters to learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew', 
for since this storm of heresy has invaded the land, 
they hold it useful to read the scriptm-cs in the 
original tongue. 'Ihe poorer, who cannot give their 
children a scientific education, arc unw'illing to ap¬ 
pear ignorant or altogether strangers to rcfincmdlit; 
they therefore dress themselves on Sundays and holi¬ 
days w'ell, nay better tha nis becoming their station 
and pursuits. IMcn and women wear generally fine 
dark cloUics with well worked bands and borders of 
silk, and thus following the expensive example of 
the rich, pay honour to the tow-n and court. 

The noble ladies are easily to be distinguished 
fi-om those not noble, for every one of Uie formerw-ears 
a small hat in tire French fashion, the others a cap 
of fur or w'hite cloth, according to their rank and 
lire custom of the country. 

Their marriage customs are not dissimilar to 
those other countries, but they marry early and con¬ 
tract second and third marriages; nay, sometimes 
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married persons stand contracted with another man 
or woman before their own husband or wife is dead. 
In childbed the women keep state witli very white 
linen ; some rise vciy’ soon, but go to church at the 
('lid only of twenty days, to return thanks. 
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Trial and execution of the Duke of Somerset.'—The Duke of 
Northumberland: his Character and Death.—Characters of 
the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 

Kino Henry VIII. of England was succeeded by iis 

c 

son Edward VI., under the guardianship of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, the Duke of Somerset. A cotempo- 
rax}' * writer gives the following accoimt of the trial 
and execution of this nobleman. 

After Somerset had in the first instance been re¬ 
leased from prison, he sought to win the favour of 
the people in all ways, and caused reports to bef cir¬ 
culated underhand, which threw all the blame upon 
the Duke of Northumberland. Thus, for example, 
the adulteration of the coin, which measure, so in¬ 
jurious to the people, had induced great disturbances, 
particularly in Wales. In this matter many persons, 

* Relation de raccusatioa et mort du due de Somerset, St. 
Germain, Vol. 740. 
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tools of Somerset, were at work, giving it to be un¬ 
derstood that the measive had been adopted against 
his wishes, and that if his advice had been followed, 
much would have fallen out othcnvisc tlian it did. 
Somerset, also, in conjunction Aith Arundel, and 
others of the discontented and envious, projected 
the plan of demonstrating in tlm next Parliament, 
that the kingdom was ill administered and the 
people oppressed with fresh taxes, the King poorer 
than ever, and that no public serv ant received his 
just salary; that those in power governed simply 
af|er tlicir own caprice, without observing the laws 
or customs of the realm. A Mr. Palmer was privy 
to this conspiracy to whom Somerset had always 
shown great friendship, and procured great advan¬ 
tages. He nevertheless forgot gratitude and honour, 
whether out of cowardice or some ground of di.ssatis- 
faction; he discovered the conspiracy to the Duke 
of Northumberland, who anticipated the plotters and 
overthrew them. Palmer, before his death, repented 
of his conduct and declared, “ he had never given 
evidence tliat Somerset was seeking the life of North- 
umberlaud;” he also caused the little children of 
Somerset to be brought to him and kissed them. 

High and low feared Northumberland to that de¬ 
gree, that they vied with one another to do him 
pleasure. No man, on the other hand, ventured to 
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undertake or maintain anything against his will. 
In his exterior he shewed himself affable, mild, com¬ 
passionate, but within he was the most restless, 
proud, and felon (ftjlon) of men. In his house, and 
in all transactions, fond of pomp, and liberal. The 
latter quality was not, however, exercised by natural 
disposition and without an object; his gifts were 
distributed with cunning, and only among those 
M'hose favour he wished to win and such as could 
cither injure or serve him. 

In his youth he was of all men die most active on 
foot and on horseback, in fencing, running the ring, 
and archery. He had raised such an opinion of 
himself in the mind of the King, diat the latter re¬ 
spected him as though he had been the Duke’s sub¬ 
ject, and did, as if of his own impulse, evei-y thing 
which Northumberland desired, only to please him. 
From fear of exciting jealousy, should it be known 
how much he interfered in every thing, he caused 
all affairs in which he would not be seen to meddle 
to be set going by one Gaz *, a chamberlain, who 
also brought him infonnation of all conversation 
which passed about the King. For this Gaz was 
always in the royal chamber, and was believed to be 

• Sir John Gatos, executed with Northumberland in the 
reign of Mary. [Tr.] 
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one of those who mainly instigated the King to 
malic a will against his sister, Mary Tudor. 

Northumberland used to visit the King by night, 
when he could not be seen and all u cre asleep. In 
the mornings, Kdward entered’ the council, and 
brought matters forward as if they proceeded from 
himself and were of his own motion, to the astonish, 
meut of many. 

\\'hen Northumberland was afterwards sentenced 
to death, he called to him the Bishop of WinehesltT, 
and said to him ;—You, although devoted to a peace¬ 
ful calling, have often confronted death Anlhoul 
fear; I, on the contrary, who as a soldier ought to 
des])ise and have si) often despised evi'ry danger, 
lose my courage now that my sentence is shiiwn me, 
and am so beside myself that I can think of nothijig, 
cannot detennim* myself, cannot imagine how 1 <an 
boar my death with i)atience. This man, once 
proud, condescended to the most earnest su]i])li- 
cations tliat the (iueen would grant him his life, 
would award to him the most humble conditions of 
existence, &.c. This all being in vain, he at length 
took courage, and confessed in the t'atholic fu.shion, 
avowing that he had favoured the new doctrine to 
win favour from the court aud people, not out of in¬ 
ward conviction. . No guilt, he said, pressed so 
heavily on his conscience as that of his intrigues 
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against Somerset. That he had been the most am¬ 
bitious and crafty of men upon earth j all his deal¬ 
ings had had no other object than to raise himself 
and to ruin otliers. 

To these accounts I append a description which 
an eye-witness, John Michele, gives of the Queen 
Mary and the Princess Elizabeth in the year 1557*. 
Mary Tudor is rather of litUe than middle stature, 
thin and delicately formed, lively eyes, short sighted, 
a strong, deep voice like that of a man, so that she 
is heard from a distance, extremely diligent in 
sewing, embroidery, and other female labours, so 
finished and able a performer on the spinnet that 
professors are astonished. Her passions, public and 
domestic, often throw her into deep melancholy. 
She is vexed about her husband, her own barren¬ 
ness, the state of religion, &c.; but, above all, about 
her sister Elizabeth, upon whom, as her successor, 
the eyes and minds of all are directed. And truly it 
must vex not only Mary, but every one else, that 
the bastard blood of one sentenced and punished as 
a public strumpet, should be destined one day, with 
greater fortxme, to rule this realm instead of its true 
and legitimate line of princes. 

Elizabeth, now twenty-three years old, is a young 


• Dupuy, 136. 
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woman who is considered as not less remarkable for 
the graces of the mind than for those of the body, 
although it may be said that her countenance is 
rather pleasing than beautiful. In figiure, she is tall, 
well shaped, her flesh well to look on, though tend¬ 
ing to olive in complexion; fine eyes, and, above 
all, a beautiful hand, which she seeks to display. 
Her spirit and intellect are admirable, so that she 
has known how to conduct herself, displaying both 
in times of suspicion and peril. She surpasses the 
Queen in knowledge of languages, for, besides know¬ 
ing Latin, and Greek to a moderate extent, she un¬ 
derstands Italian better than the Queen, and takes 
so much pleasure in the latter language, that she 
will converse in no other tongue with natives of 
Italy. She is proud, and considers herself (although' 
aware what sort of mother bore her) as no less or 
less worthy than the Queen. Henry VIII. had set 
apart for her an annual income of 10,000 ducats. 
She would consume much more, and incur great 
debts, if she did not purposely, to avoid increasing 
the suspicions of the Quemi, limit her household and 
attendance; for there is not a lord or gentleman in 
the realm who has not sought to place himself, or a 
brother or son in her service. So great is thus the 
aflection and good will which is shewn her, by 
which, in one w^ay or another, her expenses are in- 

£ 3 
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creased, although she opposes her poverty to the 
proposed enlargements of her establishment, which 
crafty excuse, however, merely increases her party 
of hangers on; it being considered not only unusual, 
but in the highest' degree unbecoming, that a king’s 
daughter should be so hardly dealt with, and so ill 
maintained. 

She is to appearance at liberty in her country resi¬ 
dence, twelve miles from London, in fact, however, 
suiToiuided with spies and shut in with guards, 
so that no one comes or goes, nothing is spoken or 
done without the Queen’s knowledge. 

Elizabeth knew by her skilful conduct so to win 
the favour of the Spaniards and Philip, that he made 
opposition when Maiy would fain, through the Parlia¬ 
ment, have declai’ed her illegitimate. He made equal 
resistance against her being conveyed to Spain or 
some other foreign countiy. 

The Queen would willingly bring her to punish¬ 
ment in recollection of former occuiTences, and be¬ 
cause Elizabeth or some of her servants, is named in 
every conspiracy; but she fears the anger of the 
King, as also a revolt of the people. For these rea¬ 
sons she suppresses her anger and hate, and forces 
herself when she meets her sister to treat her with 
respect and civility. 

The despatches of the Imperial Ambassador in 
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England, Renaud, preserved in Cardinal Granvclle’s 
collection at Besan 5 on of the years 1553 and 1555, 
relate that Charles V. conceded indeed to Mary the 
right to adhere to her own faith, but advised her to 
show more mildness and prudence in religious matters, 
to avoid thereby irritating the people and nobility *. 
Tlic suggestion of Granvellc, that it were well Eliza¬ 
beth should take up her residence in Brussels, ap¬ 
pears to have led to no consequences. Renaud, how¬ 
ever, bears full testimony to tlie great joy of the 
people upon her release from prison, and to Mary’s 
consequent disgust. For the rest, Renaud was much 
hated, and it was imputed to him that he had brought 
over strangers and popery to England. 

May 20, 1560, Granvelle writes to Philip:—If 
your majesty, and we on the part of the Netherlands, 
had not told the French that we would never suffer 
them to set foot on England, attempts of that kind 
might well have been made f. In June, 1664, ac¬ 
cording to Granvelle’s papers, a plan was under 
discussion for effecting the fall , of Elizabeth then 
Queen, by aid of the Scots $. 

* Ambassadesde Renard, Vol. in. The first negociation fe.r 
Philip’s marriage is of August 4, 1553. 

t Meraoires de Granvelle, Vol. vi, p. 166. 

t Ib. Vol. XII. p. 161. 
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Elizabeth and Mary Stuart.-~Marriage proposals of Charles 
IX.—Elizabeth’s answer in refusal.—Leicester’s pretensions 
and hopes.—The Archduke Charles.—Mary Stuart and Eliza¬ 
beth.—Damley.—Bizio's Assassination. 

You may easily imagme that my great interest in 
every thing concerning Elizabeth of England and 
Mary of Scotland has led me to neglect no means of 
making discoveries respecting them in the Paris 
MSS. My trouble has not been unrewarded with 
results. Reports of the French ministers in London 
and Edinburgh, instructions for the English embas¬ 
sies in Paris, autograph letters of both Queens, &c. 
tell us it is true of no positively new or unheard of 
transactions, but afford us so many more accurate 
views, conclusions, and corrections, that I scarcely 
know how to dispose my extracts, whether to relate 
events in the order of their occurrence as to time, or 
to separate one source of information from another. 
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Perhaps a middle course may be the best to adopt 
and pursue. 

The first source I have to explore is the despatches 
of Monsieur de Foys *, during the period of his re- 
dence as French Ambassador in England and Scot¬ 
land in the years 1564, 5 and 6. He had received 
instructions firom Catherine of Medicis, to bring 
about if possible the marriage of Charles IX. with 
Elizabeth, or, if this should fail, to favour the claims 
and wishes of Leicester, in order that no foreign and 
more powerful prince should become King of Eng¬ 
land. According to Foy’s report, (undated,) Eliza¬ 
beth answered t, I find myself on the one hand, 
much honoured by the proposal of the French king, 
on the other, 1 am older than he, and would rather 
die than see myself one day despised and neglected. 
On the part of my subjects, on the other hand, no ob 
Stacie exists, for I am assured they would conform to 
my wishes, and they have more than once prayed me 
to marry after my own inclination. It is true they 
have added that it would pleasure them that, my 
choice should fall on an Englishman; in England, 
however, there is none but the Earl of Arundel so 


• Extrait des depcches de I’ambassadeur de France en An- 
gleterre. Le Foys MSS. St. Germain, 740. 
t The negociation fell out in the year 1565. 
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disposable in marriage, and he is further removed 
from the match, than the east fi'om the west, and as 
to the Earl of Leicester, I have always loved his vir¬ 
tues, but the aspiration towards honour and great¬ 
ness which is in me cannot suffer him as a compa¬ 
nion and husband. My neighbour, Mary Stuart, 
added the Queen, laughing, is younger than I am, 
she will perhaps better please the King The am¬ 
bassador replied:—^This has never been spoken of, 
she having been the wife of his brother. Several 
persons, said Elizabeth to this, among others Leth- 
ington, have tried to persuade me that such a plan 
was in agitation, but I well knew that there was 
nothing in it. 

Some days later Elizabeth again summoned the am¬ 
bassador to her presence and told him, she found three 
difficulties in this project of marriage. 1. Dissimilarity 
of year’s, on U’hich account she feared the King would 
grow discontented with her and despise her. And 
if this should not happen immediately, but twelve or 
fourteen years later, it would even then shorten her 

* November 6,1564, Mary Stuart makes mention of a plan, 
for a marriage between herself and the Prince of Conde, and in 
November, 1565, she had requested assistance from Philip II. 
in the event of being attacked by her subjects. Granvelle, 
Mem. Yol, xvi. and xxt. p. 125. 
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existence. 2. The King would not be able to live 
in England, nor she in France. 3. The English 
dread the power and influence of the French, Mon¬ 
sieur de Foys endeavoured to confute these gi’ounds, 
but Elizabeth first protracted and finally brohe ofi’ 
the negociation. 

Soon after, August 22,1565, Foys nTote to Queen 
CatherineIn order to favour the Earl Leicester in 
all respects, as I was instructed by youi* majesty, 
I told Queen Elizabeth that she could do nothing 
better for the welfare, repose, and content of her 
kingdom, than marry with one of the great men 
of England; moreover, she would do wrong by the 
King and your majesty, where she to choose another 
foreign prince, inasmuch as her rejection of the pro¬ 
posals of the King was mainly gi'ounded on the 
allegation that a foreigner would be unwelcome to 
the English. Elizabeth answered very com-teously; 
I am not yet decided whom to marry. Whoever he 
may be, even if he be not a man of great means, he 
must obtain much power by the match, and become 
able, if he will, to conduct pernicious schemes. For 
this reason I am determined to concede to my hus¬ 
band that is to be, no jot of my power, goods or 
means, but to use him merely for the piupose of 
leaving sucepsors behind me for my subjects’ sake. 
Although you thus exhort me, to choose one of my 
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subjects, I yet shall not follow that advice in case I 
marry. When, however, I think upon marriage, it is 
as though one were tearing th$ heart out of my 
body, so far averse am 1 from it by nature, and 
nothing but the wdfare of my people could drive me 
thereto. At the close of the conference, Elizabeth 
gave the ambassador to understand she had it in her 
power if she pleased to marry a king, (meaning the 
King of Sweden,) or a powerful prince, so as to over¬ 
awe France. She complained also that Charles IX. 
took part with Scotland, while Damley was writing 
her submissive letters and seeking her protection. 

Some three months later, November 27, 1666^ 
Foy writes:—^The friendship and favour of the Queen 
towards the Earl Leicester, increases and extends itself 
daily, so that even his enemies become his friends, 
or pretend to become so; and on the other hand the 
earl makes shew of returning their affection. Cecil 
told me that Leicester came to his chamber and told 
him;—I have long known your good qualities, your 
conscientiousness, and knowledge of business. I 
have on these accounts always loved you, although 
I know that you would fain marry the Queen to a fo¬ 
reigner. I will now tell you plainly, that I am a 
claimant for the hand of the Queen, and that it seems 
to me she looks upon no one with favour but my¬ 
self. I therefore beseech that you will lay aside all 
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other projects, upon which I will ever give you my 
hand, and not only keep you where you are, but 
take care for your further elevation as you deserve, 
and as the public service and welfare thoroughly re¬ 
quire. Cecil promised to do this, and thanked him 
for his good opinion cmd the disposition which the 
Earl appeared to entertain towards him. In-any 
case, said Feys further, these words shew how con¬ 
fidently Leicester hopes to marry the Queen; for 
some time since he would not have dared utter a 
wish to that efiect.' What strengthens me in this 
opinion further, is this, that when I very lately 
praised aloud the virtues and services of the Earl, 
and remarked that your Majesties (Charles and Ca¬ 
therine) would approve and favour the match, the 
Queen merely answered:—She thanked them greatly; 
without, as on other occasions, entering on the dif¬ 
ficulties of the case. I said also, your Majesty 
would see with pleasure that the Queen despatched 
Leicester to France, and that the latter had besought 
me to represent this to her. (It is probable that this 
request was made in consequence of a quarrel which 
had taken place between the Queen and Leicester; 
she was now, however, angry that her favourite 
should wish to absent himself.) She called, says 
Foys, the Earl to her presence and asked him, “ did 
he wish to go to France?” 'He replied—(was it 
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earnest or did he wish to embarrass the Queen ?)—^he 
humbly requested permission to that effect, for it 
was one of the things he most desired. Tlje Queen 
replied that it would do him (the King?) no great 
honour to send a groom to so great a prince (!) She 
then added laughing:—I cannot live without seeing 
him every day. He is like my lap-dog, so soon as 
he is seen any where, they say I am at hand, and 
wherever he is seen it may be said I am there also. 
Knowing as I do, says Foys, how little constant she 
is in her views and resolutions, I can come to no 
certainty in these matters. 

Three weeks later, December 19, 1665, Foys 
writes:—Leicester has pressed the Queen hard to 
decide by Christmas upon her marriage. She, on 
the other hand, has entreated him to wait till Can- 
dlemass. I know from a good hand, and have also 
learnt from other trustworthy persons, that she has 
promised him marriage before witnesses. Never¬ 
theless, if she chooses to release herself from such 
promise, no one will summon her to justice, or bear 
witness against her. 

Candlemass passed over without a decision, and 
Foys writes, March 20:—The Earl of Ormond is in 
great favour with Elizabeth, although he is deficient 
in spirit and ability to maintain his position, Lei¬ 
cester is nevertheless anxious. 
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A more dangerous rival unquestionably was the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, against whom the 
French ambassador endeavoured to excite the Queen, 
by the observation that he would find it necessary to 
derive his maintenance from her.’ Another argument 
adduced by the French ambassador Fourquevaulx, 
was of more consequence *. Charles, says he, is so 
foolishly in love with a woman with whom he lives, 
and who has borne him children, that he will hardly 
marry the Queen. 

Upon Leicester’s position and views we find the 
following information in an interesting despatch of 
the French ambassador, La Foret, August 6, I566t. 
The Earl has admitted to me, laughing and sighing 
at the same time; that he knows not what to hope 
or fear; that he is more uncertain than ever, whether 
she wishes to marry him or not; and even if she do, 
she has so many and so great princes for suitors, 
that he knows not what to think, &c. Speaking 
more openly afterwards, he said —“ I believe not in 
truth that the Queen will ever marry. I have known 
her from her eighth year better than any man upon 
earth. From that date she has ever declared with¬ 
out alteration that she would remain uumariicd. 

• Letter of December 24, 1568, St. Germain, Vol. 790. 

t La Foret, dcpechcs. Do. 739. 
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Should she, however, by any chance, alter that de¬ 
termination, and decide in favour of an Englishman, 
I am all but convinced she would choose no other 
than myself. At least the Queen has often done me 
the honour to say as much to me aloud, and I am as 
much in her favour as ever.” 

Pass we now to Maiy Stuart, of whom the earliest 
accounts I have discovered, are of an highly cheer¬ 
ful description. She devotes, says Foys, every 
morning to the chase, and every evening to balls and 
masquerades; which gives great offence to the Pu¬ 
ritans*. At this time she was on good terms with 
Elizabeth; she writes at least to her ambassador 
Glasgow in Paris, October 11, 1564 f:—Randal has 
brought me the most polite letters in the world from 
the Queen, Elizabeth. November 2, of the same 
year, she writes to the same:—I have sent Melvil to 
London to make my excuses to Elizabeth for certain 
letters which I had addressed to her, and which had 
appeared jfco. .her too rude. She has taken my ex- 
planation'ift^od part. 

These courtesies did not meanwhile remove the 

* At 1164. St. Germain, 740. 

t Lettres de Marie Stuart a son ambassadeur Glasco en 
France. MSS. in the library of Aix near Marseilles, No. 105, 
quarto. It nowhere appears where the originals exist. 
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points of contention between the parties, and Eliza¬ 
beth said to the French ambassador Foys *—“ There 
are two things in the way of a full reconciliation 
with the Queen of Scots: first that she will not 
confess she has offended me; secondly tliat she is 
about, as I foresee, to demand of'me somewhat 
which 1 cannot grant, because it is more dangerous 
and pernicious to me than it is convenient and 
advantageous for her.” This question of the right 
of succession of Mary was the more unacceptable, 
when she formed the project of espousing her cousin 
Damley, and thereby doubling, as appeared to many, 
her claims. Not only her half brother the Earl 
Murray to whom she had trusted in all great mat¬ 
ters, opposed the match, but Elizabeth raised, as is 
well kno^m, still louder objections f. De Foys, who 
knew this, and was willing to take the part of Mary, 
found Elizabeth at chess, and said, profiting by the 
opportunity J:—^This game is an image of the words 
and deeds of men. If for example we lose a pawn, 
it seems but a small matter, nevertheless the loss 
often draws after it that of the whole game. The 
Queen replied:—I understand you, Damley is but a 

• Report of December 22, 1566. 

t Report of Foys, October 1565. 

t Report without date. St. Germain, 740. 
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pawn, but may well checkmate me if I do not take 
care. After these words she left off playing, com¬ 
plained much of the disloyalty of the Earl and his 
son, and made evident her intentions to deal roughly 
by them if possible.. Disregarding the opposition 
of Elizabeth and Murray, Mary married Damley, 
July 29, 1565, failed however utterly in deriving 
from this marriage the happiness she expected, 
and at length the murder of Rizio made the 
quarrel with her husband irreconcileable *. In a 
report of March 20, Foys relates the occurrence in 
the following manner.—^The Bang was eating in a 
lower chamber and with him the Lords Morton, 
Ruthven, Lindsay, and others. After the meal he 
caused enquiry to be made as to who was with the 
Queen, who had eaten in a chamber above that of the 
King. Upon the answer, that David Rizio and 
the Countess of Argyle were with the Queen, the 
King immediately ascended to her apartment with 
the three abovementioned lords; he saluted and 
kissed her, paying her honour, and not omitting his 
accustomed caresses. Rizio, however, who had some 

* Elizabeth sdd to Foys: Comme le Comte de Munay vou- 
lait faire pendre David que Marie amait et favorisait et lui 
donna plus de credit et d’autorit6 que les affaires et honneur 
ne demandait. October 1555. 
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presentiment of the impending danger, and feared 
the companions of the King, M'ithdrew himself into 
a comer of the chamber towards the door of a closet. 
At the same moment die Queen observed that some 
of those who had entered were* armed and were 
drawing near to Rizio, on which account she cried 
out, demanding what they were about to do, and 
whether they wished to kill her ? The King and all 
the others replied to this:—^They were ready to offer 
their lives for hers, but Rizio they would take and 
so chastise, as he deserved. Instead of this Ruthven 
drew a dagger to stab him; the Queen however 
seized his arm and shielded her favourite from this 
blow. The King now tore him loose from her, 
dragged him into the next chamber, and struck him 
the first blow with his dagger, upon which several 
others completed the taking of his life. 

Such an alarm meanwhile was raised in the 
palace, that the Earls Bothwell, Hunlly and Le- 
thington fled in fear, without learning the cause of 
the tumult. The next day Earl Murray with his 
followers entered lAsleburgk*, and paid his obei¬ 
sance to the King and Queen, who thanked him 
cordially, but soon, seeing themselves surrounded by 
so many armed men, proceeded with a few followers 


Edinburgh ? [Tr.] 
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to Domkarb *. Others relate, that not the King but 
Douglas struck the first blow upon Eizio, and that 
he was wounded in fifty-five places. There are 
others still who confirm the first account, in letters 
to Elizabeth. They add the Queen fiung her¬ 
self between the conspirators and Rizio, and im¬ 
plored them rather to MH her than thus to injure 
her honour, and to drag one of her servants against 
her will by force from her apartment. The King 

however seized and dragged him forth, upon wHch 

* 

Mary reproached him with having come to deceive 
her by a Judas kiss; they should subject Rizio to 
legal trial, but not murder him against all right. It 
was however done, and the King, entering at the 
moment when Rizio was giving up the ghost, ap¬ 
proached Rizio a second time, asked whether he 
had not yet enough and struck him with his 
dagger. 

Damley sought however later to convince the 
Queen of his innocence: she however is determined 
to revenge the death of Rizio, and has already caused 
two citizens of lisleburgh and a gentleman to be 
executed for it Rizio’s body was, by her order, dis¬ 
interred and royally bestowed in the church, which 
ill wishers much carp at, as also that she has taken 

[Tr.] 
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into her service as private secretaiy a brother of 
BJzio, ah insignificant youth of eighteen, and, as it 
seems, means much to advance him. 

Among the causes of the murder of Rizio, two are 
principally brought forwariyn letters to Queen Eliza- 
both. The first, that the King some days before, at 
about one in the morning, had knocked at the door of 
the Queen’s bed chamber, but received no answer. 
Hereupon he cried aloud and begged Mary to open 
the door, but in vain. Finally he threatened t& 
breah in the door, and found the Queen, when she 
admitted him, alone in her room. Seeking however 
in every quarter, he discovered Rizio in a cabinet, 
who had thrown a dressing gown over himself, but 
in other respects stripped to the shirt. This has 
been the principal cause of the murder.—The second 
was that Mary would on qo condition allow her 
husband to be crowned King, and rejected almost 
every prayer which he addressed to her to that pur¬ 
pose. He believed now, that all this was in pur¬ 
suance of the advice of Rizio, and the Earls and 
Lords had similar grounds of late from causes relat¬ 
ing to themselves. So far the reports of Foys upon 
these events. 
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Mary and Darnley.—Birth of James.—Du Croc’s diplomatic 
reports. — Murder of Darnley. — Marriage with Bothwell.— 
Misery of Mary.—War—Imprisonment. 

No true reconciliation ever took place between 
Darnley and Mary after Rizio’s death; nay, so great 
was their alienation, that the Queen would not even 
summon her husband to the baptism of her son 
James, bom June 19, 1666*. A letter of Damley’s 
is extant, of that date, to the Cardinal Guise, which 
runs as follows:—Sir, my uncle; Having so good 
occasion to give you news of myself, I will not omit 
to inform you, through the gentleman who l>ears you 
this letter, that the Queen, my wife, has even now 
been delivered of a son; at which you will be no 
less content than ourselves. 1, and my wife no less, 
have at the same time entreated the King of France 
to do us so much honour as to stand godfather to 


Holinshed, v. 616. Burnet, m. 325. Life of James VI., 6. 
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I^Dur son, by which I shall be the more bound to gra¬ 
titude for all his favours shown me, and shall ever 
be ready to serve him in every honourable fashion. 
Edinburgh, June 19, 1566. In great haste. Your 
very obedient nephew*. 

This letter may be authentic, and the King never¬ 
theless not have been invited to the christening of 
his son. The best and most instructive mass of in¬ 
formation respecting these times, down to the flight 
of the Queen into England, must have been to be 
found in the reports of the French ambassador in 
Scotland, Du Croc. I have unfortunately discovered 
nothing but iragments of them, and those in so 
illegible a hand-writing, that, in spite of every ex¬ 
ertion, and the assistance of many skiliul friends, I 
have been unable yet fully to decipher them f. I 
communicate, however, as much as I have been able 
to extract. The fragments begin from immediately 
after Damley’s murder, and shew that the ambas¬ 
sador was informed of the crime; but in the reports 
w'hich have undergone my perusal, he says nothing 
positive of the participation of Mary. It is certain 
that Damley (considering himself as unfortunate and 

* Among the letters of Mary in the library at Aix, 

t St. Germain MSS. 740 and 228. 
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despised) held entertained the design of quitting Scot 
land) without regard to the representations of the 
Ambassador and the Queen. 

Croc refused (doubtless in pursuance of the com- 

f 

mands of his court) either to attend the marriage of 
Mary with Bothwell or to acknowledge him as her 
husband. He wrote soon after to Queen Cadieiine 
of Medici:—Madam; The letters which I send your 
Majesty through the Bishop arc intended to be seen; 
yet you may believe that I confide in him, although 
I write, that you could not do better than receive 
him ill, and condemn the marriage. It is, in fact, 
too calamitous, and is already repented of. The 
Queen sent for me on Thursday, when I perceived 
something extraordinary between her and her hus¬ 
band. She wished to excuse this, and said,—“ Jf 
you see me sad, it is because 1 do not choose to be 
merry, never will be so again, and wish for nothing 
but my death.” Yesterday, when both were closeted 
with the Earl of Dmmelle (?), she exclaimed, quite 
loud. They nyist give her a knife wherewith to kill 
herself. The persons in the antechmnber heard this. 
1 believe that, without God's special support, she will 
fall into despair. Three times, when 1 have seen 
her, I have given her counsel and comfort as good 
as 1 might. Her husband will make no long stay 
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here, for he is too much hated iu this realm, and, 
moreover, it will be ever believed that the death of 
the King was his work. 

The conspiracy directed against him by the nobles 
was also soon so powerful, that Croc reports:—The 
following day, June 6th, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
the Queen secretly dressed herself in man’s attire, 
mounted a horse, and started on the road from 
Borthwick towards Dunbar, where she arrived at 
about three a.m., after having sat upon a common 
saddle the entire journey, and having met with 
the Duke on the way. She was soon, however, by 
the increasing danger, compelled to leave this castle 
also, and found herself suddenly in the face of the 
army of the nobles. At last, (Croc proceeds,) she 
found it necessary to despatch the Baron Langton 
and M. de 'Dresbrouin with the declaration, that the 
Duke was ready, for prevention of bloodshed, to 
enter into single combat, for which the Baron Tulli- 
bardine also offered himself. Bothwell evinced 
alacrity, and commenced arming ^himself. The 
Queen, however, informed of the circumstances, re^ 
fused positively to permit that her husband should 
fight with one of inferior rank, and a traitor to boot. 
The friends and relations of Bothwell were hereupon 
of opinion, that if an earl or lord of high station 
should accept the combat, he and every one ought 
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piness. He answered :—^ We are far from thinking 
that we do any thing unacceptable to you in sepa¬ 
rating you frop him you call your husband; nothing 
on the contrary can contribute so much to your 

peace, honour, aiid content. Has not Bothwcfll, 

<• 

since your marriage, written repeatedly to his former 
wife ? He has held her ever for his real spouse, but 
your Majesty for his concubine.” Maty maintained 
that this was false, as his letters addressed to herself 
would shew; but, added Lethington,^—we are none 
of us in doubt that he loves his former wife more than 
the Queen. Lcthington also told me that from the 
^day after the marriage, Mary’s tears and lamentations 
had no end. For Both well would not allow, that 
she should see or be seen of any one, for he well 
knew that she loved her pleasure and had pursued 
her pastime as much as any woman in the world *. 
The end of Mary’a speech was, that as she was come 
to extremity, she prayed for nothing but to be put 
on shipboard with her husband to drift where her 
fortune might lead her. Lethington said, that were 
well, if both betook themselves not to France. I an¬ 
swered, on the other hand—I wished that they were 
both there, where the King might jud^e of the facts 

* Qu’il savait bien, qu'elle aimait son plaisir et a passfi son 
temps autant qu’une autre du monde. 
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upon their merits; for these tmhappy facts are but 
too well proved*. 

* Je lui dia au contraire, que je voudrais,Tiu’iIs y fusseut et 
le roi en jugerait comme les fails le meritent; car ces rnallx^u- 
r^ux fails son! trop prouv6s. 
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LETTER LV. 

Mary's escape.—French interposition.—Cecil and Leicester— 
Eiirabeth’s instruction to her Ambassador Norris, at Paris, 
upon her relations to Mary Stuart.—Damley’s Murder.— 

Flight—Process in England. — Marriage with Norfolk_ 

Grounds of the stricter imprisonment of Mary.—Instructions 
for the Embassador Smith.—Mary’s ncgociations with Spain 
and Rome.—Report of the French Ambassador.—Maiy’s en¬ 
treaties to Elizabeth.—Letter of Elizabeth to Henry III. upon 
Mary Stuart. 

To escape the vengeance of her subjects, Maiy Stuart 
fled to Engknd. The grounds of her arrest, the 
progress of the legal enquiry commenced with her 
consent, then broken off, &c., cannot admit of narra> 
lion here, but individual points may be illustrated 
and gaps filled up. Elizabeth paying no regard to 
Mary's entreaties for liberty, the King of France, in 
the year 1568, despatched Monsieur de la Motte 
Fenelon to London, to back Mary's request *. In 
his report upon the progress of his negociation he 


* St. Germain MSS., Vol. 739. 
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relates,—first, that in the English court two lines of 
policy were advocated and hotly disputed, one for 
her liberation, the other the reverse. He then pro¬ 
ceeds ;—^The Secretary of State, Cecil, does all in 
his power to divert back Elizabeth from her better 
counsel, and ventured in the presence of the Earl 
Leicester, with great license, (licentieusement,) to 
say —** You will be abandoned by your best servants, 
if you voluntarily, by the liberation of Queen Mary, 
throw your person and the state into so manifest 
and only too certain danger. Hereupon Elizabeth 
asked in anger: How he knew this ? for up to this 
moment she had heard not a word on the subject 
from him which was not fid! of hate and passion. 
Cecil keeping silence, Leicester said—“You see, 
Madam, what kind of person is your Secretary of 
State, for as he was in conference with all of us 
yesterday in London, he assured us, he would ad¬ 
vise you to release the Queen, and now he speaks 
in a quite contrary fashion.” It is thus, said the 
Queen, he often reports to me things which concern 
yourselves and thereafter every thing turns out to be 
otherwise. However this may be, Mr. Secretary of 
State, I will go through with this business, will hear 
the proposals of the Queen, and not wait for you 
other brothers in Christ *. 


Et se m’en arr^r plus a vous autres frfires en Christ. 
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At the council held upon this matter, opposed 
opinions were expressed with great virulence, and 
one whom they had prepared before hand declared; 
They ought not to entertain the proposals of the 
French Ambassador, that Elizabeth was deluded and 
deceived, that the liberation of Mary would draw 
with it dangers, &c. King Henry VIII. (this coan> 
cillor proceeded to say) would not have let his prey 
escape, as some now in scandalous and miserable 
fsishion advise, and if the French should come over 
out of their love for the Scottish Queen, I am my* 
self ready, on command of the Queen our mistress, 
to cut off Maij’s head. Hereupon the speaker fell 
upon Leicester especially, as not shewing fitting 
loyalty to his mistress in this matter. • 

Leicester defended his opinion in favour of coming 
to terms with Mary, and it was determined to proceed 
with the negociations. The Bishop of Ross, Mary’s 
envoy, wrote hereupon a very courteous letter to 
Leicester, and besought him to procure him an au¬ 
dience of Elizabeth, that he might be enabled to 
write to Mary what had been resolved. Elizabeth 
answered the Earl, that this letter increased the sus¬ 
picion that he took the affair of the Queen too much 
to heart. This remark nettled the Earl uncommonly, 
and he complained, first, that Elizabeth had inter¬ 
preted the courteous tone of the letter to his disad- 
tage. He then said to her:—^“I have never given 
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you cause to think of me otherwise than as a good 
councillor, and one whom all reasons in the world 
oblige to be always an obedient and most faithful 
servant to you. In respect of what I advise on the 
matter of the ScotUsh Queen, I believe, as certainly 
as I believe in God, that your repose and security 
depends upon it, and that opposite counsel would 
lead to your ruin and destruction. I can never 
change this my view. You, however, may act as 
you think good. I will, moreover, in order to ob¬ 
viate suspicion, for tlie future willingly abstain from 
the council.” The Earl in fact journeyed hereupon 
to London; the Queen, however, forwarded without 
delay, to him and the Marquis of Northumberland, a 
commission to negociate further with the Bishop of 
Ross *. 

* The rest of this, and the following letter, being extracted 
from the copies of MSS. existing in the British Museum, are 
omitted. [Tr.] 
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Letters of Mary Stuart to her ambassador, Glasgow, in Pa¬ 
ris—Correspondence between Henry III., Mary Stuart, Mon¬ 
sieur de Mauvissiere, the Duhe of Guise, the Bishop of St. An¬ 
drew’s, chiefly upon the relations of Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart. 

1 RETURN to the more important object of my in- 
quiiy, the history of Marj' Stuart. My object being 
to impart sources of information, not to pronounce 
verdicts, it appears to me best to expose the inform¬ 
ation collected according to the order of time. I 
begin with some letters of Queen Maiy to her am¬ 
bassador Glasgow, at Paris, copies of which are ex¬ 
tant in the library at Aix. 

May 8,1574 *I write no letters which others 

* Je n’ecris point de lettrcs, que les autres dictent. Ils les 
peoventbien disposer, mais je les vois pour les corriger, si elles 
ne sont suivant mon intention. From this we might conclude 
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dictate. They may well draw them up, but 1 see 
them to correct them, if they do not follow my in¬ 
tention. If you conform in every thing to my will, 
you will find profit, honour, and advancement, and 
will be preferred to every one.* Nothing is now 
nearer my heart than to know those who will obey 
me, that 1 may use tlicir sendee and reward them. 
If, however, any there arc who strive to govern the 
course of my affairs after their own fancy, or who 
wish to labour rather for their own advantage than 
for me, I will yet see whether they dare to contemn 
my commands, because I am absent, or a prisoner. 
I am ready to hear the opinion of every man, in 
order to take the best resolution, to which God, ac¬ 
cording to his giace, will lend me the necessary gift 
of discrimination; where, however, I observe that a 
knot of persons forms itself for the purpose of 
thwarting my plans, I shall consider all participators 
therein as suspect, and use for my service those who 
take another road, I commend to you the old Curie, 
he is an old and faithful servant, and his son is faith- 

that Nau and Curie could not write later without her approba¬ 
tion. Mary writes further, Feb. 20, 1S75.—Je ne veux rien 
condure sur mes Etats, sans Nau. In March, 1575, Eli- 
labeth gave permission that Nau, a Frenchman recommended 
by the King of France, should be appointed Mary’s secretary. 
Ellis’s Letters, n. 278. 
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fill and diligent in my service. I have given the 
fonner a sum of money to spend in the manner he 
knows of. 

Mary’s cook had demanded to leave her service. 
She says with respect to him—I am not without 
danger if my victuals are not carefully watched; he 
is the only one who knows about it, and he also, as 
I have no apothecary, prepaies my medicines. 

July 9, 1574. I beg you to procm’c me pigeons, 
red partridges, and hens from Barbaiy. I intend to 
endeavour to rear them in this country, or to feed 
them in cages, as 1 do with all the small birds I can 
come by—a pastime for a prisoner. 

July 18, 1574. Exert yourself continually, that 
my will may be followed in all my affairs, and send 
me, when occasion serves, some one with my ac¬ 
counts. He should also bring with him patterns of 
dresses and samples of cloths, gold, silver, and sUk 
stuffs, the finest and rarest now worn at court. Or¬ 
der a couple of coifs, with gold and silver cro^vu6, to 
be made for me at Poissy, such as they have made 
for me formerly. Remind Breton of his promise to 
send me from Italy the newest kinds of head gear, 
veils and bands, with gold and silver. I will reim¬ 
burse him the expense. 

Sept. 22, 1574. Transmit to the Cardinal, my 
uncle, the two cushions of my work sent herewith. 
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If he be gone to Lyons, I reckon upon his sending 
me a pair of beautiful small dogs, and you also 
might purchase me a pair; for, excepting reading 
and work, the only pleasure I have is in all the small 
animals I can procure. You should forward them 
warmly, and well stowed in baskets. 

Feb. 12, 1576. I send the King of France some 
poodle dogs, (barbets,) but can only answer for the 
beauty of the dog, it pot being allowed me to ride 
and hunt *. 


* The rest of this letter is omitted for the reason before stated. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Correspondence between Henry III., Mons. de Chateauneuf, 
Maty Stuart, Bernardin di Mendoza, Elizabeth, Messieurs de 
Courcelles and Bellievrcs.—The Duke of Guise, Ompson.— 
Complaints of Mary as to her residence.—Mediation of Henty 
III.—Relations with Spain.—Babington's conspiracy.—Mary's 
trial—James I—Scotch and French intercession.—Death of 
Mary: her obsequies.—Elizabeth’s justification.—Ompson and 
the Duke of Guise. 

No treaty came to pass between Mary and Elizabeth, 
and the Scotch with their king joined themselves 
still closer than before to the English. The corre¬ 
spondence by letter first recommences in 1586, and 
ends with the death of Mary. I proceed with my 
extracts in chronological order. 

1. Henry III. to his ambassador in London, Cha¬ 
teauneuf. February, 1586 *. I have, it is true, in- 


* I^nart Vol. 6808. Bibl. Roy. 
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terestcd myself for the liberation of Mary, but I do 
not believe it advisable to renew the negociation at 
this period. Yet you may, when it appears con¬ 
venient, make proposals to that effect; only always 
in such manner that nothing may be suspected or 
maJ-interpreted, and that no prejudice may accrue to 
the interest of my own affairs thereout. 

According to other letters of March and April, 
1586, Elizabeth pressed Heniy to appease the trou¬ 
bles in his kingdom. To which the latter answered: 
—this was only possible in the case of all his sub¬ 
jects embracing the new religion, as, in sooth, Eliza¬ 
beth suffered but one religion in her dominions, and 
afforded aid to his rebellious subjects. Elizabeth 
hereupon denied that she had' supported Navarre; 
nor was it Navaite, but the Liguists, who deserved 
the name of rebels. Finally, that the proposal made 
to Elizabeth that she should eshort Henry IV. to 
become a Catholic, was unbefitting (mal seante). 

2. Mary Stuart * to Messrs, de Chateauneuf and 

* Many of the letters om which the extracts contained in 
this letter have been made, have been printed by order of the 
late Lord Bridgewater, and are appended to an unfinished life 
of the Chancellor E^rton. That work not being in circulation, 
the Translator has not thought it advisable to class them with 
those excluded from these volumes on the grounds stated in the 
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Mauvissiere. September 6, 1686. Messieurs; Fore¬ 
seeing that your answer to my last letters will reach 
me but late, I have thought good, without waiting 
for it, to communicate my just complaints upon what 
Sir Amyas Paulett has been directed to signify to me 
touching the memorial which I had sent you, which 
is in fact a plain refusal of the principal requests 
contained in it, to wit, respecting tlie change and 
convenience of my lodging, intelligence of the affairs 
of my dowry by Mons. de Cherellcs, and the in¬ 
crease of the number of my servants, &c.; things 
but light and of no importance to my good sister the 
Queen of England; and nevertheless so necessary to 
the preservation of my life and health, to the preserv¬ 
ation of the little good left me in this world, and to 
my consolation between these four walls, (where 1 see 
but too plainly from one day to another, that they 
wish to reduce me to aU es:tremity,) that without 
the urgent necessity that 1 have of them, I could not 
find heart to beg them with such instances, pursuit, 
and supplications, the which 1 esteem the dearest 

pre&ce, but he has avuled himself of the means afforded 
by Lord Bridgewater, for comparing M. Raumer’s translation 
with the ori^nals. This letter is ^ven by M. Baumer, as of 
1586, un-dated. In the copy printed by Lord Bridgewater, 
it is dated Tuthbury, 6th September, 1685. [Tr.] 
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price at which they could make me buy them, re- 
grettiug infinitely that for all the duty to which I 
have voluntarily submitted myself to please the 
Queen in every thing, they had so little consider¬ 
ation and respect for my honour and contentment, 
for my establishment and treatment. To lay before 
your eyes then the necessity in wliich I find myself 
first for my lodging, that you may remonstrate on 
my part, to the Queen, (who has never, I presume, 
been well informed,) I will tell you that I am in an 
enclosure of walls, at the top of an hill exposed to 
all the winds and injuries of heaven. Within the 
said enclosure, like that of the wood of Vincennes, 
there is a very old hunting house, built of carpentry 
and plaster (noggin?) with openings on all sides, 
*•***, the beams no where holding to the 
plaster, and the latter broken in nmnberless places; 
the said building distant three toises or thereabouts, 
from the walls, placed so low that the earthen ram¬ 
part behind the wall is on a level with the highest 
part of it, so that the sun can no wise strike upon 
that side, nor any wholesome air reach it, but only 
a moisture and decay so great, that you cannot 
place a piece of furniture in that quarter, that it is 
not covered with damp within four days? time. 1 
leave you to thmk how this must act on the body. 
And in a word, the greater part is rather a dungeon 
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for vile and abject criminals, than an habitation for 
persons of my quality, or of much inferior; assuring 
myself that there is no lord in the kingdom, nor spe¬ 
cially those, who being much less than lords, wish to 
reduce me to less than themselves, who would not 
esteem it a punishment of tyranny to be reduced for 
an year to a so narrow and inconvenient habitation 
as they force and restrain me to. And for all lodg¬ 
ing, I have for my own person, to which I call all 
who have been here to witness, only two wretched 
small rooms, so extremely cold, especially by night, 
that without the ramparts and entrenchments of cur¬ 
tains and tapestries which I have caused to be made, 
I were not able to abide there by day, and of all 
those who have nursed me by night during my sick¬ 
nesses, no one hardly has escaped without malady, 
fluxion, or catarirh. Sir Amyas can bear witness if 
he has not seen three of my women at once ill, only 
by reason of this; and iny physician himself, who 
has had his share, has plainly and repeatedly de¬ 
clared to him that he would in no wise charge him¬ 
self with my health during the approaching winter, 
if 1 were to remain in this house. For as to replas¬ 
tering, or otherwise repairing and enlarging it, think 
how wholesome it would be for me. to ii^iabit such a 
patched up dwelling, not being able to endure the 
least damp air; andthereis, therefore, no reason in the 
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world to offer to make me here any new convenience 
or repairs for this winter. As to the house which it 
is proposed' to me to occupy during the said repairs, 
it is a corps de logis nearly adjoining to this, re¬ 
specting which my guardian call also bear witness 
that it is not capable of lodging the few servants I 
have; and I have otherwise too many occasions to 
dread dwelling thus apart; of wliich I choose not to 
speak further at present. If I must come to the 
conveniences, I have, as I have told you, no gallery 
or cabinet to withdraw to at times, except two 
wretched little recesses, looking out on nothing but 
the dark part of the enclosure of the wall and the 
largest not a loise and a half square. To take the air 
without on foot or in my chair, (there being no va¬ 
cant space on the summit,) I have only about a 
quarter of an acre of ground round the stables, 
which Sommer, during the last winter, caused to be 
dug and enclosed with a fence of dry wood, a place 
more fit to keep pigs in than to bear the name of a 
garden; there is no hm'dled plot for sheep in the 
fields which has not better grace, in proportion. As 
• to exercise on horseback during the whole winter, 
as 1 have experienced^ sometimes the rains, some- 
times the snow, break up the ways in such wise 
that there is no means of driving out a mile, even in 
my coach, from which, if I have need, I resort to my 
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legs. I am ashamed to be obliged to tell you even 
this, that as there is no house so filled as this with 
people of the lower class, that can long be kept 
clean, what^order soever be put to it, so this, want¬ 
ing common priviek, is subject to such a perpetual 
stench, that every Saturday they are compelled to 
empty themj and’so under my windows, that Je ne 
recoy pas de peu ^isantes cassolettes; and if, be¬ 
yond what I have said, I may add the opinion 
which I have conceived of this house, a thing to be 
respected in persons less than me, in a state of sick¬ 
ness, I will tell you that as this place has been my 
first prison, and rcstription in this kingdom, and 
where from the beginning I have received such ri¬ 
gours, insults and indignities, I have always held it 
since for wretched and unfortunate; as from the last 
winter, before I came to it, I caused to be expressed 
to theQ^een of England; and in this sinister opi¬ 
nion I have been not a little confirmed by the ac- 

f: ' t 

cident of that priest, who, after they had so tortured 
him, was foui^ hanged from the wall opposite be¬ 
fore my windows. Of which I wrote to you, Mons. 
de Mauvissiere; and some four or five days from th^ 
another poor man has been fpnd precipitated into the 
whi^ incident, howdyer, ]>wouM by no means 
compare to the o&er, I Hltive lost my good lUdlay, 
who was ond^of my principal consolations in my 
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captivity; another of my people has since died, and 
divers others have been much vexed with illness. 
As I can have here no commodity nor contentment, 
and without the. express assurances of all honour- 
able treatment from my good sister the Queen, which 
have made me patient in waiting, I would never 
have set my foot in it; rather should they have 
dragged me hither by force, as I now protest that 
nothing but force shall make me remain here; and 
that if I pe^h by sickness, I impute it at present 
to the deficiencies of my lodging and to those who 
shall keep me here; in the intention, as it seems, of 
making me totally despair 'of the good will of the 
said Queen 3 my good sister, in things of importance, 
since in such reasonable matters of ordinary neces¬ 
sity, 1 am so ill used, and faith is not kept with me. 
To allege that the season is too ^ advanced and the 
time too short to provide me with a new lodging, as 
if € had not before made instance^ for one, is to for¬ 
get that so soon as my secretary was in these parts, 
he spoke for it very urgently to the Qijeen, and lef. 
a memorial for it with Mr. Walsingham. Since then, 
they were reminded thereof, as well by Sommer as 


by my own mouth; upoi^hich they pay me in nc 
other coin, thah tha^ the mWoiial was delivered to 
you, de Mauvissiere, and that the fault is in 
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you that yon have not pursued it, I hare, neeer* 
theless, .mitten different times, and have myself so¬ 
licited Sir Amyas, so that there is no excuse in this 

regard*. 

* _ • 

3. Hemy III. to Mons. de Chateauneuf, July 
1586 f. The (^een of Scotland wishes for me to 
intercede, that 8h| may be placed in a more healtl^ 
and convenient residence. Do every thing for her 
m this matter, which is possible with propriety 
(honn^tement). Yet this must take plice with such 
good manner, that Elizabeth may take it well, and 
recognize therein the fur dealing which I ever ob¬ 
serve in all things which concern her. I am satis¬ 
fied you will know how to make this good. , 

4. llfary Stua]ct to the Spanish Embassador Bet- 
nardin d^ Mendoza.. July 2, 1586Sir Ambas-. 


vert 

as mendbs^ln tiis letter, as connected with her pre- 
viods place df coUftn^ent, and speaks dT her remowd to Tntih. 
b(hy as^flft<^tiyifiiSlnt4dcearion of the French Snibauaddr.' 
Vj^Hobertsdd, 'ViB.t, p. t9. {Tr.J 


There is some^obs^^ about this letter. .Itobertson ad- 
} to the circidw^ces of her habitation—the death of the 


^pgaMfBylfindBofiHtberdfapstehsi 
lil is sp^ jrf 

.^ofM^issT. 

t Bibl.. Q9tt(«.' ix. 
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eador! I write to jou principallj for the purpose ^ 
admowjed^g the receipt of your letter, and to as- 
suie you that I attribute the postponement of your 
{dans in no respect to the King your mastea; fw I 
hate always remarked him as a man of firm pace, as 
well in the general concern of religion, as in every 
thing which concerned, myself, on which account 
1 -should be unihankfol were I to entertain any 
other thou^. That I suffer, is God’s will; I am 
sdso ready to bring my neck under the yoke, and 
tbh dday disturbs me not so much on my own ac¬ 
count as on account of the misery and trouble which 
BO many worthy persons daily endure in this kiug- 
dom. Thus I feel more for the public calanpty than 
lay own. I have given commission to my embas¬ 
sador, to speak with you upon the paym^^pf some 
moniea,which the Lords Paget and Anmdeh ^d Mor- 
(W, some three years back} pppu my m- 

surahee that. His Holiness and'*^^. mailpr would 
make the sum good. .1 pray you tp li^,pp| w much 
aspps8fi)lef(wthdirsaMcrion}jiath^%. onfy 
« matter of justice and importance for tiiose cem 
eariMd'in tile loan, Imtpniin which x/ff i^prity is 
piUtfy cancelled. Chidtisy, Jufy 2, The 

QnePn. 

8. MoMiem^ de Chateaui^ to Beiiiy Jjfl. |0^ 

0 2 
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without date*. For this fortnight past, I have been 
imable to impart any accounts to your majesty, for 
all the ways to France are closed on account of a 
great conspiracy, which has been discovered against 
the Queen and the State, as she has told me. She 
has on account of it, caused from twenty-five to 
thirty persons, all Catholics, to be arrested; other 
arrests also occur daily. In this town there was 
great commotion, the people being greatly incensed 
against the Catholics, nay, fears of violence against 
all who might be taken for Catholics were entertained 
for the space of eight or ten days. The streets 
were full of bonfiies, and they rung the bells for 
twenty-four hours together, because the Queen had 
escaped so great a danger. The plan was, as they 
relate it, to shoot the Queen in mid August, and ac¬ 
cording to the project discovered, for every Catholic 
in the kingdom,,to take up arms in order to set 
Queen Marj' upon the throne. Elizabeth at least 
ascribes to her the whole undertaking, on account of 
which I mMe a journey last Sunday with Monsieur 
Esneval to Windsor, where she said to me, “ I 

know that the Queen of Scotland has set this on 

} 

*. Roy. 9513. Collection de letttes originales d’dtat. 
'T<Mn. m. fol. 837. Also labile Egerton copies, probably of the 
end rf Au^t, or the beginning of September, 1588. 
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foot This is in truth repaying good with evil, in¬ 
asmuch as I have several times saved her life. In a 
few days the King of France will receive intelli¬ 
gence which will little please him.” I answered, 
“ She ought not to give credence lo every calumny 
forged against the Queen her prisoner, and one who 
(as she well knew) had many enemies in this king¬ 
dom.” T ftirther begged her to clear up more pre¬ 
cisely those of her expressions which regarded your 
majesty, inasmuch as you, like myself, would consider 
them very strange. She replied to Uiis: her ambas¬ 
sador in Paris would afford the explanation. As I 
pressed her harder and said, “ I knew not what bad 
accounts could reach your majesty from hence, so 
long as she were your ally and in good health,” I 
received no other answer, than that she believed 
your majesty would find it very strange that an 
attempt had been made to deal her such an ill turn. 

Now Sire, throughout the ten or twelve days 
during which the violence of the search lasted, 
the report was general in the city, that this con¬ 
spiracy had its origin in France, that your majesty’s 
self and the King of Spain were participators therein, 
that your fleet was prepared for its support, and that 
the leaders of the plot, not as yet discov^d, had 
concealed themselves in lay house, which, every 
one said, ought to be entered by force, that they 
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Aight be tal^eIl.' 'Riose dl council bdicAiS^ 
llik) (Aused a3l tbe avenues to it and the nA- 
joinuig bouises to be beset, that I might not kt tibe 
supposed inmates escape by night. Every one ivbo 
irince- this period has gone fortii from my house has 
been arrested, and strictly interrogated. I have ou'tbis 
account, made complaint of ihm report, as also of n 
thousand scandalous and injuriouaespressions, triueh 
my people receive in the streets, and that 1 was, as 
it were; t)e8ieged, and in danger of being sacked, &e. 
They answ^d nothing but that the people were 
highly irritated, and k was impossible to restrain 
them. The Secretary of State, Walsingham, alsabb» 
served that the same thing had happened to him in 
Paris at the time of the night of St. Bartholomew, 
and 1 wrote hereupon to them riiat I was so iar from 
wishkig to conceal those of whom they were in. 
search, that I was willing on rim contrary to open 
my house and letit be searched rinough. Neveithe> 
less I could get nothing from* them but &ir werdbj 
and it was pot till those they sought were aneSted, 
some ten or twelve leagues from hmiee, that the 
tumult SdmeWhat subuded^ and* the guards Wme 
withdik^h frommy residotee^ although some spieeare 
stiQ pbsted in the imigbbouxhood, who observe these 
wbe enter or go out 

On this aCeormt I raised great conqplaiilt last Sun- 
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daybefore the Queen, andevennamedtoherlboBe who 
bad maligned yoUi* nugesty in puMic, (being mostiy 
French, who hare fled hither on account of religion,) 
and demanded their pumshment Elizabeth replied, 
rim was much rexed at the circumstance, and had 
never ent^tained a bad opinion of your majesty. If 
any spoke evil of your majesty, she was willing to 
order his punishment, yet it was impossible to forbid 
speech to a people, and she knew that 100,000 per* 
aims spoke evil of herself in France. 1 said here- 
i^n that if her ambassador would compkin and 
name them, your majesty would do justice in the 
■ratter. She continued, it would be necessary here 
to examine the accused, and know if it were true. 
Thus, although the &cts were m^mous, and the 
words spoken in the open market-place, I should be 
compelled to adduce witnesses and evidence, and to 
name those who had g^ven me information of the 
whole, whom 1 would by no meaus name. Where¬ 
fore 1 request you. Sire, to spealt with the En^sh 
ambassador at Paris, or command me what 1 should 
do in the matter. 

I also iq>oke with Ehzabeth of the ^ps which 
have sailed towards Bochrile, as was said, as in fact 
there are three or four laden with Frmichmen, and 
with munitions purchased by those ef the xeCmmed 
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legion here to be carried'*thither. She answered, 
“ I Imow nothing of them, and if I arm, I do so 
'1o protect myself against my enemies, not to attack 
my friends.” They \vish to kill or drive me out of 
the kingdom, and to set the Queen of Scotland 
on the throne. But I will set order to these mat¬ 
ters.’ 

After Elizabeth had uttered several more bitter 
things against Mary, I took my leave, for it was late; 
and learnt on my return to this city that they had, on 
yesterday evening, brought in prisoners Nau and 
Curl, the secretaries to the Queen of Scotland, toge¬ 
ther with a great chest full of papers, and that they 
are strictly' guarded in Walsingham’s residence. 
This, Sire, taken in conjunction with the words of 
Elizabeth, causes me to conjecture that she is about 
to maltreat the Queen of Scotland, and so much the 
more, inasmuch as she seizes her principal servant. 
I also hear that he is strictly interrogated as to this 
conspiracy and closely watched. 

I dispatch on these accounts my secretary to your 
majesty, and entreat that you will communicate to 
me with all speed your pleasure and opinion with 
reference to the contingency of their proceeding 
with the process against Nau, and even against the 
Queen. For I believe there are people here who 




are inclined to do her w ill tonrin 
Michaelmae,) nor U it potsiMo, nowr ^ 
brought here with his papers, lhai t|iey shon^d'eater* 
tain an^ other design than that of eflfecting flw 
struclion of the Queen Mary in one way or another. 

6- Monsieur de Chateauneuf to Henry III., Lon¬ 
don, September 7, 1686*. Sire, I have dispatched 
my secretary some days since, to acquaint yoii with 
the danger in which I saw the Queen of Scotland, 
since the ancst of her two secretaries. I have since, 
i. e. the day before yesterday, written to the High 
Treasurer, that Nau was your majesty’s subject and 
servant to a sovereign prince, who, as widow of your 
brother, was under your special protection, and whom 
I was bound to serve in every thing which might 
concern^ her. Burleigh and Walsingham who were 
present, and to whom he communicated my letter, an¬ 
swered that Nau was a wicked man (mechant homme). 
He and his mistress had devised and constructed 
(traine et bati) a conspiracy so wicked and unhappy, 
that Elizabeth was determined to cause justice to be 
done against Mary and her two secretaries (who had 
confessed every thing). Proofs had been besides dis- 


• Bibl. Roy, No. 9513. Lettres originales d’etat. Torn, in. 
fol. 271. 
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liowered hl^^gB and letter|of the Queen of Scotland 
and of Nan, that EHssabeth had thrice sared ihe life 
of the Queen of Scotland, who now returned a very 

reward, having concocted a so wicked coilpisaey 
against her in intelligence with the Catholic King 
and Don Bemardin de Mendoza, letters from whom 
had been found in the papers of Nau. 

The Queen had resolved to commimicate every 
thing to me, and then to despatch a gentleman to 
jrour Majesty with the charges and acts of procedure 
complete; assuring herself, that when you should 
have had all these under review, yon would no 
longer entreat her to pardon the Queen of Scot¬ 
land. Among her papers a letter also had been 
found, wherein she warns her adherents not to con¬ 
fide in me, with respect to the conspiracy, as I 
should, in that case, have informed your Majesty of 
the. same. 

This, Sire, is in brief what these persons have im¬ 
parted to me, from which your Majesty may gatha 
in what condition the affairs of the Queen of Scot¬ 
land at present stand. Not that I would answer 
that they would do all they talk of, (for if they meant 
to do it, perhaps, they would not speak of it,) but it 
will, at least, not lie with Walsingham if they do not 
malti»at her. At the le^^ they will place her in so 
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wretched a condition that she can scarcelj^ be^orse 
off*. I wait the orders of yonr Majesty, Which 1 
wish to be voy express, and soch as i may exhibit; 
for when I speah to the Queen (ff any tbii^ whilii 
displeases her, she teHs me that.she does not beliere 
that your Majesty has ordered it me, not that i^e 
doubts it, but to find an excuse. 

7. Chateanneuf to Heniy III., Sept. 11, 15861- 
The secretaries of the Queen of Scotland are stiS 
confined at Walsmgham's, to be interrc^ted. Jill 
their papers and memoranda are looked through and 
deciphered in the presence of the Queen Elizabeth. 
She has forwarded every thing through a gentleman 
named Baillx (?) to the King of Scotland. 

8. Chateauneuf to Queen Elizabeth, Oct 18, 
16861.—^You would do well to proceed towards 
Mary with liberality and gentleness; consider that 
she is a Queen, a prisoner for the last twenty years, 
unacquainted with forms, &c. 


* Chateauneuf in a letter of Sept. 7, to Mr. Brulart, writes, 
in allusion to Mary’s dangerIt is the intrigues of Bernardin 
de Mendoza, which seldom produce any fruits, and ruin all 
those who put fcuth in them. [Tr.] 
t BibL Roy. 30. foL 347. , 

X KU. Cott. Galba E. vi. foL 312, 
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9. Chate&uneuf to Henry III., Oct. 30, 1586 — 
Your Majesty will have received my letter of the 
20th, in which ! advised you, as how the Queen 
hid sent the members of her council and twenty 
lords to Fotheringay, to examine Mary Stuart. 
They arrived on Tuesday, the 21st instant; and on 
the Wednesday she was sick, which was a reason that 
they did- not see her. On Thursday she appeared 
in a great hall, fitted up for the purpose, where a 
canopy and chair of state had been brought and 
left empty, as for the place of the Queen of England, 
and a chair was set by it for Mary, at which she 
w'as incensed, and said, she had a good claim to sit 
under the said canopy, as having married a king of. 
France. Casting her eyes hereupon over the as¬ 
sembled lords, and observing so many lawyers, she 
said, I see there many lords of council, but not one 
for me. 

The Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and the At¬ 
torney-general now approached her, and set forth to 
her as how they had received the commission from 
Elizabeth, to interrogate her upon certain letters 
written by her to Babington and other conspirators, 

* Bibl. Roy. 9513. Lct^es originales de Etat. Tom. ni. 
fbL881. 
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according to which it had been intended to kill the 
Queen and seize upon the kingdom. She refused to 
make any answer on this day, and said, She was a 
Queen, who knew no superior upon earth, and would ^ 
make answer to none but the Qi\ccn herself. She 
added to this speech some further angry expressions. 

The parties made their report of this to Elizabeth, 
.who forthwith wrote a letter to Mary, the con¬ 
tents. of which, translated word for word out of the 
English, are as follows:—^You have in various sort 
and kind sought to take my life, and to bring my 
kingdom to destruction through bloodshed. I have 
never proceeded so hardly against you, but have, on 
the contrary, protected and cherished you like my 
own, myself. These treasons will be proved to you, 
and brought manifestly home to yourself, Yet it is 
my will, that you make answer to the nobles and 
peers of my realm so as if I were present. I there¬ 
fore require, demand, and order, that you do make an¬ 
swer, having been well informed of your aiTogance; 
but deal plainly, and you may have more favour 
from us. Signed, Elizabeth; without any sub¬ 
scription of sister or cousin. 

This letter being arrived, on the Friday morning 
she came out’ in public, and persisted in saying, 
that she would not answer^ before them. She was, 
however, willing to say to them, she had sought in 
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every way to compass her liberty, and would do so 
to the end of her life, but she had never devised 
against the life of the Queen, or stood in connexion 

'jf f • 

with Babington and the others to this end, but 
purely for her own liberation. If Elizabeth were to 
question her, she would tell lier the truth, and they 
were not to receive all this as a formal answer, which 
she would not give, unless by the advice of the 
King of France, in whose protection she stood. 

The Lord Treasurer hereupon begpng her to look 
on the letters written under her own hand*, she fell 
into anger, and said, “ There are several of my ene¬ 
mies here who have brewed (brasse) me this.” She 
let herself go so far as to utter many bitter things, 
so far as to say: I have in fact had connections 
with many sovereigns in the matter of my liberation, 
and even wished to make a foreign force enter the 

* De Touloir les lettres ecrites de sa main. Burle%h 
writes. Sept. 8, to Wabingham: Nan hath amply confessed, 
by his handwriting, to hare written by the Queen’s endydng 
and her own minut that long letter to Babyngton: but he 
would qualify his mistress’ fault, in that Babyngton provoked 
hir therto, and Morgan prevaled hir to renew hir intelligence 
with Babyngton. Ellis Letters, m. 5. Burleigh held the de- 
fence of the Queen for quite insuffident, and sud: I ain as¬ 
sured the auditors did find her case not pitiable, hir allegatioDt 
unttew. Ib, p. 10. 
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kingdom to this end. All that she said was written 
down, read out, and signed by all the lords present. 

Postscript—Queen Mary has said, that she has 
sought to obtain her liberty by all means (only not 
by any devices against the life of Elizabeth). That 
she has, to free hersdf, desired to firing a foreign 
force into this kingdom, and to the same end has 
had intelligence with Babington and the other con¬ 
spirators. This one fact (ce fait seul) condemns her, 
so that all the lords who were present are to meet 
on Monday next, Nov. 3, and, as I know from an 
authentic source, to pass sentence upon her and de¬ 
clare her worthy of death. 

10. Chateauneuf to Henry III., Nov. 5, 1586.— 
YestCTday, Tuesday, in the morning, Uie lords met 
in the Star Chamber, where they remained till five 
in the evening. They caused the Secretaries, Nau 
and Curl, to be three times brought before them and 
questioned. All unanimously hereupon pronounced 
the Queen Mary guilty, and convicted of that con¬ 
spiracy against the state of the Queen (l’4tat de la 
Heine). 

11. Henry III. to Mons. de CourceUes, his Am¬ 
bassador in Scotland, Nov. 21, 1586 *. Set forth to 
the King of Scotland in detail the grounds of plead- 


* Bibl. Cotton. Ctdigida. C. ix. 
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bg for Mary; incite bim by all means to take tbe 
part of bis mother. Tell bim, in my name, that he 
will be praised for so doing by all kings and princes, 
and rice versa, if he shew himself tardy in this mat¬ 
ter, he will incur the greatest reproaches, and perhaps 
derive important prejudice t?^is own affairs. 

12. Mary Stuart to the Duke of Guise*.—My good 
cousin; To you, whom I most love upon earth, I 
say farewell, standing as I am on the eve of dying, 
in pursuance of an unjust sentence, by a mode of 
death which, God be praised, never yet fell to the lot 
of any one of our race, anti still less of my condition. 
Thank God therefore; for I was useless on earth in 
his cause and that of the Church, but hope thaj; my 
death will shew my funnness in my faith, and my 
readiness to perish in this unhappy island, for the 
maintenance and restoration of the Catholic church. 
And, although an executioner has never yet dipped 
his hand in our blood, do not, my friend, be ashamed 
of this; for a sentence passed by heretics and ene¬ 
mies of the Church, who have no right over me, a 
free Queenj is honourable before God, and advan¬ 
tageous to the children of the Church. If I were 
attached to these, (heretics?) this blow would not de¬ 
scend upon me. All the members of our house have 


* Caligula C. ix. fol. 449. Keralio v. 4S7. 
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been persecuted by this sect, as your good &tber, 
with whom I hope to be received into mercy by the 
just Judge. 

I commend to you my poor servants, the payment 
of my debts, and begjhr a religious foundation for 
my soul’s sake, not at your expense, but after a 
manner which you will learn from my inconsolable 
servants, these eye-witnesses of my last tragedy. 
May God bless you, <your wife, children, brother, 
and cousins, and, above all, our head, my good 
brother and cousins, as ^ell as all belonging to him. 
The blessing of God, and that which T might give 
my own children, descend upon yours, whom I com¬ 
mend to God no less than I do my own son, who is 
thereaway unfortunate and deluded. 

You will receive some memorials of me, to remind 
you to cause the soul of your poor kinswoman to be 
prayed for. I am deprived of every counsel and aid, 
except from God, who gives me strength and courage 
to withstand the many wolves who are prowling 
after me. To God be the honour. 

Give special belief to all a person shall say to 
you, who will deliver you a ruby ring in my name; 
for 1 am convinced she will tell you the truth in 
every thing, also as to my poor servants and some 
others. I recommend this person to you, that, on 
account of her simple veracity and honourable cha- 
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neteTf she may be well establiebed somewhere. I 
hare chosen her because she is least of a partisan, 
mid will the most faithfully cany my commands into 
effect Let it not, however, come to light that she 
has had any private communication with you, for 
envy might prejudice her. 

I have suffered much for two years past, and 
could not, for important reasons, let you know it. 
God be praised for all, and gke you grace to endute 
to the end of your days in the service of the Churph. 
Never may this honour depart iirom our house! and 
may its men and its women be ever ready (aQ other 
worldly considerations set asi^) to pour out their 
blood for the maintenance of the straggle of the 
Mth! As to myself, I hold myself as bom, both on 
the father’s and mother’s side, to offer my blood 
therefore, and I entertain no view of degenerating 
from them. May Jesus, who was cmcified for tm, 
and all holy martyn, through their intercession, 
make us worthy to make a free-will offering of 
our lives to his honour. Fotheringhay, Thursday, 
^lov. 24. 

They have caused the canopy to be removed, 
jinking thereby to humble me. Since this' soy 
guardian has come to me, and has offered to wiito 
to the Queen (m the subject, as this had been done, 
not by her order, but on the opinion of certain o( 
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the council. I hare exhibited to them on that 
Canopy, instead of my arms, the cross of my Re* 
deemer. You will hear the whole discourse. I find 
(hem since that time milder (plus doux). Your 
devoted Mnswoman, and entire 6iend, Maiy, Queen 
of Scotland, widow Queen of France- 

18. Monsieur de Courcelles to Monsieur de Cha- 
teaunenfin London. November 30, 1586*.—King 
James promises to intercede for his mother through 
his ambassador. Kit, (Keith,) an honourable man, 
but a little Englishman. (Un petit Anglais.) 

14. Monsieur de Courcelleti to Henry III. No¬ 
vember 30, 1586.—^King James said to me: The lot 
(le &it) of the Queen his mother was the strangest 
which had ever bemi heard of, and there was no his¬ 
tory parallel to it since the creation of the world. He 
had written in his own hand to Elizabeth, to four, 
or five, of the most considerable persons in England, 
and also to Walsingham; and desired the latter to 
detist firom his bad offices and to engage himself no 
longer in this affair, he would otherwise do him a 
displeasure which he would have pain to entertain. 

• Several lords and gentlemen are, however, dissa¬ 
tisfied that he has sent Kit on the mismon, a man of 
small substance, and a pensioner of England. They 


* B3>1 Cott. (Mgola. a. fei449. 
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saj: “ in an affair of such moment, where the life of 
his mother is at stahe, which must be dear to him as 
his own, could he in his whole kingdom find no 
other who would have reckoned this embassy an 
honour, no others \^ho would have offered for it life 
and property ? ”—This makes it be believed that some 
secret understanding or other exists with the Queen 
of England; which belief is strengthened by the 
circumstance that Kit’s instructions were prepared 
by the King, Lethington and Gray alone, and not 
communicated to the others. 

15. Chateauneuf to Henry III., December 1686 *. 
—With respect to Queen Mary, said Elizabeth, I 
have given several days’ time to my parliament, to 
consider upon the means by which I may be able 
to preserve her life without putting my own to 
hazard. Inasmuch as the proposals are not satis¬ 
factory, and no resource is to be derived, I will not 
be cruel towards myself, and the King of France 
cannot think it reasonable that I, the innocent 
party, should die, and the guilty Queen of Scotland 
be preserved. After much discussion to and fro 
upon this subject, Elizabeth rose, and as we per- 
s^ered in our prayers, said to us: “ in a few days 
she would give us an answer.” 


* Bibl. Roy. 9513. Lettres originales d’4tat. Vol. III. 
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On the following day we received intelligence 
that the sentence pronounced upon Mary had been 
made public in London*. The ceremony of the 
proclamation was attended by the Earl Pembroke, 
the mayor and the aldermen of London; and on 
the instant they began to ring the bells of the city, 
which example was followed throughout the king¬ 
dom, and this ringing (sonneric) has lasted twenty- 
four hours: they also lighted many bonfires for joy 
at the determination which the Queen had come to 
against the Queen of Scots. 

'Phis occasioned us to write to the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth the letter of which the inclosed is a copy, 
wherein wo (other means failing us) begged her to 
postpone the sentence so long as that we might be 
able to learn what your Majesty would wish to say, 
represent, and do. She caused us to be informed, 
that we should receive her answer on the following 
day through one of her councillors of state. The 
day is however passed, and we have learnt nothing. 
'Phis morning Mr. Oulle?, one of the council, visited 
us and said, after long speeches upon the groimds 
for the execution of the sentence, out of considera¬ 
tion for your Majesty, the Queen would postpone it 


This took place on December 6, 1586. 
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twelve ^ys, without however pledging herself 
thi^gh this space, if in the interval any thing 
^ttld be done against her which might be the 
ground foi an alteration. 

The Scottish ambassadors received the same answer 
to the like requests. Tbfiy had said to Elizabeth, 
that if she were to execute the mother of their King, 
the latter would renounce her friendship, and all 
allianee with England, in order to consult with his 
friends how to order bis emails: Elizabeth at this 
fell into great wrath. 

In so wretched a condition, ao great danger, does 
the Queen of Scotland find hersblf; from herself we 
' have no accounts, as she is very strictly watched. 
Th^ have left her only four women and two scr¬ 
ipts. 

The sentence of death was read to her in the 
presence of Lord Buchhurst. We have not heard 
that she said any thing else than that " she did not 
believe that the Queen her sister would deal so in* 
humanly with her.” At the time of the public pro- 
chj^tion they removed the canopy from her cham* 
bi^, hung the walls and beds with black, and 
hl^ a dmgymah to console her; she however has 
rc^piOlsed him, and declares that happen what inajr^ 
she will die a catholic. 
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16. Monsieur de Coiacelles to Hemy III., De» 
cember 81,1586 *. —Sire, since the 30th November 
w}ien I last wrote to jour Majesty, the King of 
Scotland has received intelligence that the English 
parliammit has detennined thaf the death of his 
mother is the only means for securing the life of 
Elizabeth. In order to withhold the latter from 
proceeding further upon this advice, James deter* 
mined to dispatch forthwith the Earl Bothwell and ' 
the Lord Gray and Sir Robert MelviU to London, 
and received upon the application of his ambas¬ 
sadors English passports for the two latter, but for 
certain reasons none for the first Several think' 
that this refusal springs from the intrigues and de¬ 
vices of Gray and Archibald Douglas, who would 
fain put out of the way the Earl Bothwell as fa. 
impetuous frank man, devoted to the Queen of 
Scotland. He could have shewn himself her 
fhend, even if he had been made acquainted with 
some of the misconduct of which several accuse 
her. 

The king of Scotland appears not much to trouble 
hi^elf with this, firom his desire to send som^ one 
quickly, to prevent further proceedings against 1hl 
Quera his mother; and that in any case the passport 


* Bibl. liaj. 0513. Lettrei origin. Vd. m. fol. 408. 
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being made out for Lord Gray who could take the 
said Melvill with him, these seemed to him sufficient 
ffir the above legation. The instructions for these 
were drawn up by Lethington, and bore immediate 
reference to the great friend^ip which had subsisted 
between the King and Ihe Queen of England. In. 
consideration of this and in virtue of her hereditary 
gentleness and goodness, which make her renowned 
throughout Christendom, she will not stain her re¬ 
putation by the death of Queen Mary her near 
relation, of like blood and. origin, and of her own 
sex. Honour forbad the King to forsake her or to 
grant that she should be executed after the desire of 
her enemies and unjust persecutors. Elizabeth’s 
life, meanwhile, would be less secured by the death 
’’ tkan the preservation of Mary. He therefore ear- 
. nestly begged her to set Mary free in exchange for 
hostages, and conditions of surety; he would also 
pledge himself that she should attempt nothing nor 
devise any changes against her or her states. Should 
, this however be unacceptable to Elizabeth, Mary 
Utight in that case be banished to some other 
, upon which the Scottish envoys might con- 
ith t^e ll'rench, and in general pursue their 
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Queen Elizabeth, however, and her 


council ri^4e to adopt this proposal, they might 
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endeavour to bring about that Mary should remain 
perpetual prisoner, and so surrounded by persons of 
notorious fidelity, that all connections with others 

should be impossible to her. He ^as ready for this 

« 

end to make solemn engagepients with his mother, 
and equally with herself, to acknowledge that in 
case of violation of the conditions she should be 
judged not as a Queen but as Elizabeth’s subject. 

To give these instructions more solemnity, James 
caused them to be read to the parliament, and 
called upon the Lords to give their opinion upon 
them. Hereupon the Lords Hamilton, Arran, Both- 
well and others remarked, it seemed to them not 
unfitting to add that the King, if Elizabeth should 
proceed further against his mother, would declare 
war; or add some threats which would, in their* 
opinion, be of more avail to restrain the insolence 
of the enemy than all the entreaties they could 
make. They wished also to strike out certain 
passages in the last instruction, as running cori^ 
trary to the honour and dignity of the King, arid 
being such as his mother herself would even in ex- 
tremity refuse her consent to. The King answered; 
“ the time is not fitting, and the posture of my 
affairs does not permit me to threaten the Queen 
of England, who is a very powerful Frineess. Hie 

VOL. II.. a 
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last article moreover must remain unaltered, as a 
means by which the life of my mother may be saved.” 

Upon this the Lord Kerries prayed his Majesty 
not to take it aimiss, if he were to tell him, that 
from the beginning, they had shewn themselves too 
tardy in the defence of his mother, which had given 
occasion to her enemies to proceed so far against 
her. The King however answered in anger-—“ Al¬ 
though 1 am not bound to lay before my subjects an 
account of my dealings, 1 yet will that every one 
should know that if I did not speak earlier respect¬ 
ing the liberation of my mother, I so abstained 
because she herself had sent me word not to do it, 
and I will not do service to any ungrateful person *. 
For proof how I have in every thing discharged my 
duty towards her, our correspondence since* my 
accession to the throne shall be laid before the 
highest tribunal of this realm, and copied. For the 
rest you may add or take away what you will in 
these instructions; inasmuch, however, as the object 
is to save the life of the Queen, I declare solemnly 
that if she suffer death, her blood be upon all your 
heads and not on mine. 

• EUe mgme lui avait iD{md4 de ne le faire, et qu’il ne 
voulait seivir d personae ingrate. 
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As they saw him so stedfast in his opinion, none 
would mahe reply ; many also concluded that he 
was advised that tiiis was the only way to save his 
mother; they had perhaps laid it down for him from 
England, and Elizabeth was perhaps informed of 
it. In any case the king will endeavour to derive 
therefrom advantages for himself. As he has made 
a general declaration that he would not openly 
declare against England, even befalling the death 5f 
his mother, but only in the case of an attempt to 
exclude him from the succession, as he himself has 
said to Lord Bothwell and Seton, aU which may have 
given, as they pretend it has, more courage to the 
partizans of England, who are about him and know 
the facility which is said to belong to him, to per¬ 
suade the Queen of England not to hesitate (faindre) 
in proceeding against the Queen his mother, for 
though her death would be displeasing to him, they 
would be able, by the great means they had in his 
court, and their favour with his persod, or in any 
event by the occasions which time would procure, 
to excuse the execution which might be done upon 
her. The partisans of England who surround him 
have taken fresh courage. He trusts to his dexterity 
for being able to dissuade Elizabeth and her council 
from violent measures against liis mother, and the 

H 2 
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English think that, howeA'er disagreeable her execu* 
tion may be to him, they will be able by their in¬ 
fluence and other means, which time will ftimish, to 
excuse and slur over the action. 

This is the more to the purpose, as Lord Gray 
confessed to King James, he had written to the 
Secretary of State, Walsingham, and others in Eng¬ 
land, suggesting to them not to execute Mary in 
ppblic but to remove her by poison. Gray could 
not, moreover, deny this, as these letters had come 
to the knowledge of some noblemen who threatened 
him with death in the event of any injury happening 
to Mary. This (as some believe) has caused him to 
undertake a journey to England with the better will, 
and to promise the King to set every thing in motion 
in his mother’s behalf. He has confirmed this to me 
on the occasion of his departure, when I demanded 
of him and Melvill to co-operate with Messieurs de 
Bellievre and Chateauneuf. He hopes to repair his 
error and to remove the suspicion which has arisen. 
He is also, in the case of the death of Queen Mary, 
safer in the first moment in England, than here, 
where ho would with diflSculty withstand the im¬ 
petuosity and effort of many who would rise on the 
first report they should receive of it. 

17. Messieurs de Bellievre and Chateauneuf to the 
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Queen of England, January 6, 1587*. We have 
communicated to the King, our master, the answer 
which in two audiences you have given us in re¬ 
spect to all that we represented to you in his name 
with regard to the Queen of Scotland! His Majesty 
is in extreme trouble (peine extreme) at this answer, 
as well on account of that Queen, his relation and 
sister-in-law, as also on your own account, Madam, 
whose friendship he holds so high and wishes to 
preserve all his days. Wc entreat you, therefore, 
yet again to take his request injn wise considera¬ 
tion, for he holds it for just, and no less in accord¬ 
ance with your honour and designs than his own. 
He mshes not, in speaking of a thing which con¬ 
cerns all sovereigns, in any respect to come too near 
your dignity; he acknowledges that you are sovereign 
princess, and have an equal interest with all other 
princes in this matter. As to the injurious treat¬ 
ment which your Majesty alleges to have received, 
specially from your nearest relations, your goodness 
has frequently declared, that you seek no vengeance, 
and we believe these words. As to what, however, 
regards your remaining doubt, that by tlie longer 

* This is a second later representation of the Embassadors. 
Negociationa d’Angleterre, Vol. xxxiv. p. 383. sq. Bibl. Roy. 
Chambre du Levant. 
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living of the Queen of Scotland your own life would 
be endangered and that you must take order accord¬ 
ingly, his majesty, your good brother, believes that 
the execution of that Queen, which some recom¬ 
mend, would bfe infinitely more prejudicial to your 
repose and health, your peace and the welfare of 
your kingdom than her life. If she were even living 
free in your kingdom or elsewhere, God has given 
you such power and means that you would be able 
to protect yourself against her; now, however, close 
prisoner as she is, she is unable to hmt the least 
of your subjects. 

Since her 25th year, she has been without inter¬ 
course and council; it has been therefore so much 
the easier for certain persons to deceive her, and to 
obtrude themselves upon her with indiscreet pro¬ 
posals. Were she, as reigning Queen of Scotland, 
to have broken into England with the design of 
seizing on your realm and crown, and then to have 
fallen into your hands, she would, according to the 
laws of war, have had nothing worse to look for 
than to pay a good ransom. Up to this moment* I 
am utterly unable to comprehend how it can be in 
any way maintained that Mary Stuart is amenable 
to your tribunals; she came, although in great dis¬ 
tress and seeking succour, yet as Queen, and your 

* Monsieur de BeDievre speaks here in the singular number. 
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nearest relation, to England. She has long lived in 
the hope to be restored through your goodness to* 
her kingdom; and instead of all these hopes being 
realized, she has up to this time arrived at nothing 
but an imprisonment which still eddurcs. 

Your Majesty wishes that a mean might be dis¬ 
covered, by. which Mary’s preservation might be 
made consistent with your own security; we have 
communicated this to our King, and he earnestly 
entertains the same desire. Yet it all seems to him 
to lie in your hand, as you have Queen Mary entirely 
in your power. This noble Princess is now so 
humbled and abased that her greatest enemies would 
have compassion upon her. Out of this I derive 
confidence in the mercy and generosity of your Ma¬ 
jesty. What remains to the Queen of Scotland, but 
a wretched life of few days’ endurance, and never 
have we been willing to admit the opinion that you 
could determine yourself to so severe an execution. 
Cicero said, speaking of King Deiotarus, to Juliu§ 
Ctesar; It is something so unusual to proceed capi¬ 
tally against a King that such a thing has hitherto 
been imheard of. 

If the Queen of Scotland be innocent, justice de¬ 
mands her acquittal; if she be held for guilty, it be¬ 
longs to your honour to pardon her, and if you do 
so, you do but that which all good Princes would 
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do. , King PoreennadisW the hahdofMutius Scetoia 
out of, the flame, and ^ardorSd him, one whc 
boasted that he had enterh^ the camp for the pur¬ 
pose of murdering him. 

The best precept for reigding well and prosper¬ 
ously is to refrain from bloodshed; for blood leads 
to blood, and such executions Have usually their 
consequents. We are now at the festival of Christ¬ 
mas, when God, instead of tahing vengeance upon 
the injustice and ingratitude of man, sent his only 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ into the world to suffer 
as an ofiering and redeemer for our sins. On this 
account we should at this season keep our eyes and 
thoughts averted from all things hateful, bringing ill 
fortune, and bloody. If your Majesty adopt the 
severest resolution against the Queen of Scotland, 
those with whom she is by rank and friendship con¬ 
nected determine themselves also to similar de¬ 
cisions ; but if you shew kindness to her, all the 

Princes of Christendom mil hold themselves bound 

• 

to watch over your preservation, and foremost does 
the King of France oflfer himself for his part, and 
pledge himself with aU his strength to hinder every 
undertaking directed against you. He will also 
keep an hold upon Mary’s relations and bind them 
by oath and writing, that neither they themselves 
nor any other for them shall do anything against 
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you, &c. If you ^aret willed without regard to all 
prayers and rea^us, to proved hirther, the Kinf 
would sensibly feel it^ot only in reference to the 
common interests of all soTereigns, but would con¬ 
sider himself as persepally offended. 

18. Queen Elizabeth to Henry HI *. Sir, my 
good brother! The old ground on which I have 
often built my letters, appears to me at present so 
extremely strange that I am compelled to alter 
style, and instead of returning thanks to use com¬ 
plaint. My God, how could you be so possessed, 
(forcene,) to believe that it were honourable or 
friendly to find fault with an oppressed party, (re- 
prendre,) and to seek the death of an innocent one 
that she may become the prey of a murderess (meur- 
triere)! All! without reference to any rank, (which 
is no wise inferior to your own,) thoughtless of my 
friendship towards you, the most sincere; (for I have 
forfeited well nigh all reputation among the princes 
of my own religion, because I have neglected them 
in order to avoid setting your dominions in commo¬ 
tion ;) exposed to such dangers as hardly any prince 
was ever exposed to; in expectation of some at least 
ostensible reasons and offers, in order to secure my- 

* Bibl. Roy. 9513. Lettres originales d’Etat, lu. fol.42l. 1 
have done my best to follow the style and periods of the original. 
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self against the daily danger. In spite of all this, 
for the epilogue of this whole negociation, you are so 
blinded by the words of those who I pray God may 
not ruin you, that (instead of a thousand thanks 
which I had deseryed for such singular and unusual 
services) Monsieur de Bellievre has addressed lan¬ 
guage to my cars, which in truth I know not how 
well to interpret. For to tell me, that if I did not 
save the life of that woman I should feel the conse¬ 
quence, (ressentir,) seems to me the threat of an 
enemy, which (of this I assure you) will never put 
me in fear, but is the shortest way to despatch (de- 
pecher) the cause of so much calamity. It would 
grieve me much, if you should have to feel the con¬ 
sequences of such ambitious dealing. On this ac¬ 
count, Sir, my good brother, cause me (to end the 
matter) to be informed, through my ambassador in 
what sense I should take those words: for 1 will 
not live an hour to endure that any prince should 
boast to have humiliated me in such wise that T, to 
my shame, should have emptied such a cup. 

It is true, Monsieur de Bellievre has somewhat soft¬ 
ened his language, in adding, that you in no wise wash 
any danger to accnie to me, and still less to prepare 
me any. I therefore write you these few words; and if 
it please you to deal with me in accordance with 
their purport, you shall never find a truer and safer 
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friend; in other case however, I am not of such low 
estate, (de si has bien,) nor do I rule over such insig¬ 
nificant dominions, that I should yield in right and 
honour to any prince upon the eailh, and 1 doubt 
not, through God’s grace, my party will be strong 
enough to maintain me. Think rather, I beseech 
you, on the means of maintaining than of diminish¬ 
ing my friendship. Your states, my good brother, 
cannot abide many enemies. Give not the rein, in 
God’s name, to wild horses, that they may not shake 
you from your saddle. I say this to you out of a 
true and upright heart, and implore the Creator to 
grant you a long and happy life. 

To this collection of original documents, for the 
most part unknown, I append one with the follow¬ 
ing title:—19th,—. The last iliscourses (propos) 
of the Queen of Scotland, from the announcemenl 
of her sentence to its execution *. Monday, Feb. 
15, 1587. Lord Belle (Beal) one of the lords who 
are about the said Queen of England, was sent by 
her to Faldructzay, (Fotheringay,) with or^rs to 
make every preparation for the execution of Queen 
Mary. The Earl of Scherubury (Shrewsbury) also, 
and some other lords of the neighbourhood, received 

* In the same volume, 34, of the relations d’Angleterre, and 
probably forwarded by the French ambassador. 
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orders to be present thereat; which Monsieur BeaJ, 
upon his arrival, would fain visit, the same day, the 
Queen, as he did, and towards eight or nine in the 
evening presented himself at the door of the room, 
which was suddenly opened by one of the chamber 
women, of whom he asked if the Queen were pre¬ 
pared to go to bed. She answered, the Queen was 
so prepared, and had laid aside her mantle. She en¬ 
tered, incontinently, the Queen’s chamber, and told 
her that Beal was already in the antichamber and 
wbhed to speak with her. The Queen having re¬ 
sumed her mantle, and given permission to that 
Lord to enter, he saluted her, and said:—Madam, 
I wish that it had fallen to another than myself to 
be the bearer, in the name of the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, of tidings so evil as mine; but as a faithful 
servant I could do no other than obey her orders. 
It is, namely, to warn you, as I do, to prepare for 
suffering, at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence of death, which was some 
days since announced to you. 

With great firmness, and without any consterna¬ 
tion, Mary replied:—I praise and thank God that 
it pleases him to put an end to so much misery 
and misfortune as for nineteen years past 1 have 
been compelled to suffer. From the beginning of 
my imprisomnent 1 have been ill-treated by the 
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Qtleen my sister without (God is my witness) hav¬ 
ing injured her. I give into his hands my spirit 
innocent, my heart clear, my conscience pure, before 
his Divine Majesty, of the crimes of which she has 
caused me to be accused, and I shall carry this day 
this same innocence boldly before his face, as before 
him who is the only Judge of my past actions. And 
since I am to die by a so violent death, in conse¬ 
quence of a sentence, unjust, and pronounced by men 
who have no right over me, I will nevertheless 
submit and present myself thereto, and which will be 
more agreeable to me than to live longer in the same 
calamity, and in the torture (martir) under which 
they too long have made me languish. Nor have I 
expected any thing less from the deadly hate and 
cruelty of the Queen towards me, and her complai¬ 
sance to the comisels of my old enemies, of whom 
she has made use in order to compass my de¬ 
struction and death, the which 1 am going to suffer 
in patience, in order to be freed from their uninter¬ 
rupted persecutions, and (if it please God) to reign 
for ever in an happier abode than that which has 
been my lot for the greater part of my life in the 
hands of so severe and cruel a relation. Since she, 
however, has thus determined, and with such seve¬ 
rity, God’s will be done! 

When the maidens, and other persons about the 
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Queen, receiTed this sad intelUgence, they began to 
weep and wail, nay, almost to give themselves up to 
despair, if it had not been for the sweet consolation 
imparted to them by the poor princess; exhorting 
them to use patience, in remembrance of the suffer' 
ings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, upon which 
their hope and redemption was founded; pray¬ 
ing the said ladies to watch and pray to God with 
her continually, which they did till two in the 
morning, when she wished to lie down on her bed, 
but rested there for only half an hour, and betook 
herself thereupon to a cabinet, which served her for 
a chapel, in order there to offer her particular pray¬ 
ers, entreating, however, all those who were in her 
chamber to continue their prayers while she was 
making hers, as she did till towards morning, when 
she came forth from her devotions, and addressed 
her ladies in these w'ords:—My good friends, it 
grieves me infinitely that I cannot reward as I could 
wish the faithful service you have performed towards 
me in my need. I can do but one thing, viz., add 
a clause to my will, in which I will charge my son, 
the King of Scotland, to give fitting satisfaction to 
each .of you after my death. Upon this and upon 
other matters 1 will write to him specially. 

She upon this went into her cabinet to write, 
having the pen in her hand for two hours; and 
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when she had nearly ended her letters, there was a 
knock at the door, which she herself opened. It 
was Beal and her keeper Paulet, the person who 
had the custody of the said lady, and whose duty it 
was to take her, and to lead her to tho place ap¬ 
pointed for her last moments. She begged them to 
indulge her with half an hour’s space, in order to 
write out somewhat she had commenced. They 
granted this request, but Beal and Paulet remained 
in the antichamber. After a short space she reap¬ 
peared (leaving in her cabinet what she had written) 
and said to two of her women:—I pray you, my 
good friends, do not leave me, but remain by me in 
the hour of my death. Then going forth to her 
chamber, she found there Beal and Paulet, and said 
to them:—Is the time arrived for me to dieTell 
me, for I am entirely prepared thereto, with as much 
patience as it has pleased God to afford me. Yet 1 
beg you to tell and acquaint the Queen of England, 
my sister, that she and her council have passed upon 
me the most unjust sentence that ever was pro¬ 
nounced in this kingdom, nay, in all Christendom, 
without any proof, assured form, or order of justice 
whatever. I am moreover convinced, that God’s 
judgments will so nearly and closely encompass her, 
that her conscience through her life, and God after 
her death, will accuse her, on account of the inno- 
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cence with which I am about to render my spirit 
into his hands. 

She hereupon prayed that her two ladies and her 
maitre d’hotel might be allowed to approach her, 
who took her under the arm and led her down into a 
great hall hung with black, and fitted up for the oc¬ 
casion, which hall was full of people come to see 
the piteous spectacle. In the middle was an ele¬ 
vation of some five or six steps, which Mary mount¬ 
ed with the support of these ladies and her servant. 
The people, who were attentive in every thing to 
remark her gestures and countenance, and well to 
retain all the words she might utter, cast their eyes 
upon this poor princess, in whose countenance ap¬ 
peared so much beauty, that every one was asto¬ 
nished. She knelt down, folded her hands, hiled 
her eyes to heaven, with as much calmness as though 
she were not on the verge of existence, and uttered, 
during a deep silence, the following prayer:— 

My God, my Father, my Creator, and thou his 
only son Jesus Christ, my Lord and Redeemer, who 
are the hope of all who live and die in you. As you 
have ordered it, that my soul should be separated 
from this mortal body, I pray you, ac#rding to your 
mmrey and goodness, not to leave it in this last mo¬ 
ment : but to cover it with your holy grace, and to 
pardon me the crimes and failings of which 1 have 
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been guilty against your holy commands. And al¬ 
though through your grace I have been bom a 
Queen, consecrated and anointed in your church, I 
yet always held and considered that' this greatness 
excuses me not my failings towards you, but that like 
all mortals 1 am subject to your sincere judgments, 
more certain than those which spring in the heads or 
hearts of inconstant men, and which are often, of their 
ownmotion,forgottcn and lost sight of, as is shown by 
the instance of the misfortune which tlieir mere am¬ 
bition and envy have wrought me before the Queen 
of England, even to the bloody death which they 
have lopg since premeditated and sworn against 
me. Not wishing to conceal from myself, my God, 
but freely to say and confess that 1 have often strayed 
from the straight path of thy ordinances, which, and 
the faults 1 may have committed, of what nature 
soever, I pray thee humbly, my God, to remit, as I, 
with good heart, pardon all those who have oiTended 
me, and condemned me by their unjust sentence to 
this cruel death. Suffer me lastly, my God, in the 
presence of these witnesses, before all England, nay, 
all Christendom, to assert for my justification, that I 
never in any«uanner took part in the conspiracies 
against the life of the Queen of England, or gave 
counsel or consent towards them. I have certainly, 
with the aid of my friends, confederates, and Catho- 
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Ucs of this kingdom, and elsewhere, sought means 
the most gentle and honourable, fit for my quality, 
I could devise, to escape and issue from her miser' 
able prisons, and obtain some liberty, yet so as not 
to infringe on the laws of this state or your heavenly 
commands, and if I had any other intention in this 
particular, I beseech that my soul may be perpe¬ 
tually deprived of the participation in your mercy 
and grace, and of the fruit which it hopes and expects 
firom the death and passion of your dear Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ: and as one innocent of all these 
impostures, 1 submit all my other faults and offences 
to your holy and divine justice, by the invocation 
which I make to the glorious Virgin Mary, and to all 
the saints, angels, and the blessed who are in Para¬ 
dise, that it may please them to intercede for me, to¬ 
wards God, that I may be able to obtain and reign 
perpetually with them in celestial glory. 

When the Queen had finished this prayer she 
drew from under her mantle a white cloth, and said 
to one of her women, take this cloth and bind my 
eyes; do not, I pray you, quit my body in my ex¬ 
tremity, w'hile I am thinking of my soul. After 
her eyes had been bormd, a Frotestaht clergyman 
drew near her, and the executioner dressed in black 
velvet, and the former began to counsel her, saying; 
—Madam, you must drink no more on the things of 
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this world, but on God alone. The Queen quickly 
asked one of her women:—Is not that a minister who 
speaks to me ? conceal it not from me ? The wo¬ 
man answered:—Yes, Madam. She then said:— 
Ah, my God, I remember your words, in the hour 
of our death we shall be tempted and assailed by 
the enemies of our soul; and quoting the words of 
David, in the vith and xxxvith psalms, she said, 
“ Depart from me ye workers of iniquity, for God has 
heard the voice of my complaint and my prayer. 
Leave me not, oh God, remove thyself not from me, 
come to my help, thou who art the author of my 
salvation.” All present wondered at the great beauty 
and firmness of the poor princess. The executioner 
now approached to discharge his task, which he did, 
after tlje fashion of this country, quickly enough; he 
then replaced tlic head near the body, which was 
forthwith covered by the ladies aforementioned with 
black cloth w'hich was in readiness, and they were per¬ 
mitted to carry it off and bestow it in the chamber 
where the Queen had used to sleep. 

The greater part of those who had listened to 
the declarations of Maiy at her death, accounted 
her not guilty, and it is thought that if the execu¬ 
tion had been done in public, there would have 
been very considerable tumult, and that the Queen 
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would have been succoured and delivered from this 
^ unjust judgment*. 

As soon as the tidings of Mary’s death reached 
London, all the bells were rung for twenty-four 
hours, and bonfires lighted in all the streets and pub¬ 
lic places. 

20. Chateauneuf to Henry III., April 1585 f. Wal- 
singham made me many excuses upon the death of 
the Queen of Scotland, and threw all the blame 
upon Davison, who, however, had done nothing but 
what an upright man, a faithful servant of his Queen, 
and a Mend of his countr}', was obliged to do. It is 
however true, that he passed beyond the command 
of the Queen, but only after the opinion of the coun¬ 
cil. Nay, Walsingham said to me he had procured 
the passing of that sentence under the great seal by 
the chancellor, under the false pretence that it was a 
commission for Ireland, so that the chancellor applied 
the seal without having read the contents. The 
Queen was, as he said, moreover so incensed against 
all the members of the council, that she would see none 
of them, (not even Leicester, Burleigh, and Hatton,) 

* For the maintenance of tranquillity upwards of 2000 ca¬ 
valry were stationed in the neighbourhood. EUis, lu. 13. 

t Memoires et traites concernant I’Angleterre. Vol. 52. 
Bibl. Roy. MSS. Chambre du Levant. 
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because they had given credence to the mere asser- 
ti(Mi of Davison. That any one should thus act' 
without her knowledge, she accounted as setting her 
under tutelage. 

Inasmuch, meanwhile, as this execution was ne¬ 
cessary for the welfare of Elizabeth and her king¬ 
dom, they considered it very strange, that the King 
of France should be so offended at it. 

21. Henry III. to Chateauneuf, May 1587*. I 
have received your report, in which you write to me 
that Elizabeth is much incensed against those who 
signed the sentence of death of Mary, has forbid 
them her presence, and has ordered them, and parti¬ 
cularly Davison, upon whom all the blame falls, to 
be brought to public trial. Their chastisement has 
not, however, been so severe that it should make any 
change in what we have understood of the death and 
execution of the Queen of Scotland. 

22. Henry III. to his ambassador Comblizy in 
Scotland, 1587f. Among all the sad and horrible 
reports which have ever reached his majesty, none 
was ever more bitter and painful to his heart than 
that of the unjust and lamentable death of the 
Queen of Scotland. His majesty has found himself 
so much the more injured, in that no regard 

• Pinart depeches, No. 8808. Bibl. Roy. 
t Ditto. 


was 
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pud to the opposite representations of his ambas- 
^sadors. 

28. Chateauneuf to Henry III., August 27, 1587*. 
Sire! Queen Elizabeth has on the 11th of this month, 
caused the obsequies of the Queen Mary to be cele¬ 
brated at Peterborough, and her body to be buried in 
the cathedral church, on the right of the choir oppo¬ 
site Queen Catherine of Anagon. Her secretaries, 
Nau and Curl, have been set at liberty, and what 
they before possessed has been given back to them, 
they having previously signed in full council a de¬ 
claration that their evidence was true, given without 
violence, compulsion, or hope of reward. 

24. Chateauneuf to Henry III., May 13, 1587 f. 
It was not my wish to say anything on the subject of 
the Queen of Scotland, but the Queen Elizabeth 
seized me by the hand, led me to a comer of the 
room, and said :—“ Since I saw you last the greatest 
vexation and the greatest misfortune of my whole 
life has befallen me, namely, the death of my cousin.” 
She swore by God and with many oaths, that she was 
innocent thereof. Trae the order was signed by her, 
but only to appease her subjects, and on similar 
grounds she had returned a negative answer to the 

* Bibl. Roy. 9513. Letters origin. d’Etat. iii. 443. 

t Memoires, actes, et trait4s concemant I’Angieterre, Vol. 
52. Chambre du Levant. 
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intercession of the French and Scotch ambassadors. In 
truth, however, she continued:—“ I never entertain¬ 
ed the design of causing her to be executed. Only in 
case a foreign force should have landed in England, 
or a great insurrection broken out for Mary, in such 
case I admit, I would, perhaps, have ordered her 
death, but never in any other maimer. My coun¬ 
cillors, among others four who are here present, have 
played me a trick, in regard of which I cannot ap¬ 
pease myself. As true as God lives, had they not 
served me so long, had they not acted in the convic¬ 
tion that what they did was directed towards the 
good of their country and their Queen, I would have 
caused them to lose their heads. Do not believe that 
1 am wicked enough to wish to throw the blame 
upon a small secretary, if the fact were not so, but 
this death will for many reasons oppress my heart 
through my whole life.” 

25. Ompson, English ambassador in Paris to the 
Duke Heniy of Guise, May, 1588 *. They have in 
the residence of the Duke of Mayenne spoken aloud 
in an audacious and misbecoming manner of my 
Queen, whose honour has never been called in ques¬ 
tion among honest and virtuous men, and which 1 
am here to defend with word and blade. 1 teU them. 


• Dupuy MSS. Vol. 33. 
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thejr have shamefully lied, and will ever lie, if they 
impeach the honour of that Princess, who is the most 
excellent one upon earth, and least of all should be 
judged by a traitor,^ and one faithless to his king and 
country as you are. For this I challenge you at 
what weapons you will, on foot or horseback. Nor 
shonld ye imagine that 1 am not a fit antagonist, for 
I am of an English race, as great and noble as your 
own. Name your place and day, when and where I 
can repeat my complaint and accusation. If you 
have but a little courage, you should not put up with 
this, and if you will bear it, I will eve^ where pro- 
elm that you are the most cowardly slanderer and 
the greatest poltroon in France. I wait your an¬ 
swer. 

26. Ompson to Duke Henry of Guise, May 81, 
1688:—-Monsieur de Guise! You have already re¬ 
ceived two challenges, as however you choose to 
play the part of the deaf and dumb, I send here¬ 
with the third, and if I receive no answer thereto I 
will make it all public. 
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Elizabeth, France, and Spain.—.Elizabeth to Heniy III. and- 
Henry IV.—Earl of Essex. 

Elizabeth was, during the whole time of her govern¬ 
ment, in a dangerous portion, as opposed to the two 
great powers of Europe, France and Spain. Both 
hated her on account of her religion, anfd if Philip 
was in addition furious with her on account of her 
support of the Netherlanders, the partjrof the Guises 
saw in her a person^ enemy. Those powers shunned, 
nevertheless, an open rupture, and on many occasions 
when there was no lack of ground for war on both 
sides, they yet persisted in maintauung peace. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew estranged Eli¬ 
zabeth from the court of France. She (died on the 
news of it bitter tears, and said she would give 300,000 
crowns that this calamity should not have happened*. 
It is true that later, Henry 111. complained of her 

* Fenelon Ambassade, MSS. de St. Germain, YoL 739. 
VOL. II. 
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supporting Henry IV., but received for answer that 
Elizabeth wished nothing so much as the restoration 
of peace in France. 

April 9, 1588, (tius shortly before the days of the 
barricades,) she wrote Henry an autograph letter of 
the following tenor*:—I thank you that you have 
never undertaken anything against me and my king¬ 
dom. If I supported Henry of Navarre, I did so in 
the conviction that his ruin would be your own. I 
have also ever counselled him to submit himself to 
you, but not alter his religion against his conscience, 
The party of the Ligue is already too mighty and fa¬ 
voured ; it has already shorn you of the honours due 
to you, and no one is in condition to make head 
against it. The King of Navarre has no thought of 
undertaking anything against you, and no Protestant 
would support him in so detestable a proceeding. If 
you permit the Hughenots to live in ireedom' and 
security, you wdll find in them friends, and therewith 
the support of all Protestant princes. 

When Henry III., instead of following her advice, 
connected himself with the Ligue t, Elizabeth as¬ 
serted that out of this would arise a still greater war, 
but that God would, as hitherto, not withdraw from 
her bis assistance. 

• Pinart, Vol. 8808. 

t Letter of August 7, 1585. 
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On another occasion at the time of this ^at 
danger, she said to the French Ambassador, Cha< 
teauneuf * :--I will not publish what means I possess 
within the Netherlands; I will hy God hinder the 
King of Spain and these Guises from making a 
mockery of me, poor old woman that I am, who 
have, indeed, the frame of a woman, but the heart 
of a man. 

With Henry IV. she was not always content. I 
will select with reference to this one of her letters, 
difficult to translate. She writes f:—My very dear 
brother;—^The learned have disputed whether the 
sense of sight or that of hearing deserved the prefer¬ 
ence. Were I present at the controversy, and were 
the examples extant which now present themselves, 

1 would declare myself in favour of the sight. I 
should then, indeed, have seen the commissaries 
who saluted you, but should not have heard the evil 
reports by which you are exposed to the danger of 
a battle. 

If God in his mercy give you the victory, this, 

(I swear to you,) is more than your nonchalance 
deserves. How could you be so ill advised as to 

• Relations d' Angleterre. Vol. 52, Lettre du 13th Mai, 
1587. 

t Undated. MSS. de Henri Egerton. VoL xx. Lcttrc. E 1. 
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believe that the best liguist could have devised any 
thing more profitable for himself than gain of time, 
upon which aU your welfare depends, but which 
takes from you all for which you strive. You are 
too slow to do any good to yourself, you love rather 
to venture than to finish. I had never dared thus 
to write to you, if I did not see therein a remedy 
against anger. Your Ambassador, however, trusts 
too much to my power of subduing your passions, 
and in this hope he has begged me without delay 
to express my displeasure at the all too great 
patience which you exhibit towards yom* enemies. 
I hope some will be left over for me, your ftiend. 
If my age did not reckon upon pardon for my au¬ 
dacity, I would not have made so many words; but 
those of my sex prattle more than the wise. Excuse 
my errors and follow my counsels, proceeding from 
an heart which never ceases to pray God that he 
may lead you by the hand, on all occasions, to 
victorj^ 

Upon the Earl of Essex I have found nothing 
particularly new, but the following relations are not 
uninteresting*. Namely,—first, the instruction of 
Elizabeth upon the mode and fashion in which her 


* Bibl. Cotton. Caligula, E.vm. 
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Ambassador in France should conduct himself 
towards Essex:—^July 24, 1591. Yon are not 
to forget what special service you would do us 
in keeping your attention upon the dealings of 
our cousin and general lieutenant the Earl of 
Essex, and impart to him, from time to time, what 
is said of his actions in praise or blame. Give 
him good council how he may improve himself, by 
doing which you will fulfil the duty of a true servant 
and embassador. By tiiis course you will give 
him ground to love you, although young noblemen 
are wont at their outset not to take good advice in 
good part. We command you, however, without 
adverting to such considerations, to deal openly 
and honourably wdth the Earl. 

Another time Essex told the French minister, 
Beauvoir La Node, in London*:—have thrice 
solicited the Queen, for the delivery of the commis¬ 
sion to the Prince of Dombes, but tiiricc she has 
refused it me, although I have been on ray knees to 
her for full two hours. She said at last:—it was 
not befitting that she should send to the Prince of 
Dombes a more distinguished envoy than to the 
King of France. 

• Beauvoir’s letter to Henry IV. of January 15, 1591. 
Ashridge collect. MSS. F. Egerton. Vol. xvi. Lettre, B. 1. 
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Monsieur de Bouillon, who went to England as 
French Ambassador in 1596, says of Essex*:—He Is 
a young gentleman of excellent spirit and much cou¬ 
rage. Inasmuch, however, as he fails in sedulous 
observance towards the Queen, and causes her some 
dissatisfaction by reason of certain particular aflTec- 
tions t, it is thought that he has somewhat fallen 
into disgrace, and that his present sea expedition 
is to be considered as an honourable order of 
absence. The nature of the Queen, however, being 
such that she does not lightly abandon tliose she 
loves, and as the young Earl also enjoys great con¬ 
sideration in the country, it is thought he will regain 
his position, or else utterly ruin himself. 

The latter result took place, and the French Am¬ 
bassador, Boissise, describes, how Essex and Cecil 
contended for the first place in the favour of Eliza¬ 
beth J. 'He then proceeds:—^The Earl, on accoimt of 
his return from Ireland contrary to the Queen’s com¬ 
mand, Ifest her favour, lived in his own house, and 
would have been very fortmiate had he allowed 
her anger to serve him for instruction. She learnt 

• Negociations de Bouillon et Sancy, MSS. de Bricnnc, No. 
37. 

f AfTections particulieres. 

t MSS. de St. Germain, Vol. dccxi.. Letter .of March 6, 

1601. 
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that he VE'as busied in some intrigues, and intited 
him on the 17th February, ICOl, to a sitting of die 
Privy Council. He, however, excused himself, 
having received information that they intended to 
arrest him. The following day being the morning 
of Sunday, the keeper of the great seal with three 
other councillors went to him and summoned him 
in the name of the Kang to come to her, or for the 
purjjose of redress to discover the grounds of his 
discontent. He rejilied:—I Ijave discovered that 
the Lords Cobham and Raleigh wish to kill me, and 
I cannot without danger come to the court, where 
my enemies enjoy the gicatcst favour.—Tliose 
Lords could not be convinced of this, and wished to 
return to the court, but they were hindered from 
doing so, and complained, that violence had been 
done them, and that they had been watched as pri¬ 
soners. They were, however, released, after the 
Earl had left his house about nine o’clock. For as he 
did not consider himself safe at home, 1^ betogk 
himself with twenty or thirty of his friends, (who 
however, had no other arms than their swords,) to 
the Mayor, and begged him to take them under his 
protection. Tliis was, however, refused by the 
Mayor, and also by the sheriff. In the mean time 
those who attended him told the people, Cobham 
and Raleigh had wished to kill him; and some 
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)ffered to die for him, without, however, proceeding 
further or tahing up arms. So soon as intelligence 
of this reached the court,' Burleigh (Cecil’s brother) 
received orders to proclaim, in the Queen’s name, 
Essex and his associates as traitors, in the city. 
This was done in the first place before the residence 
of the Earl, and then in other parts of the city. 
When Essex heard this proclamation, he went for¬ 
wards to attack Burleigh, but (some say) the latter 
did not wait for him. Hereupon, seeing that no one 
stirred in his favour, he would fain return to his 
house in the suburb, but found the door beset, and 
as he endeavoured nevertheless to enter by force, 
some shots were fired and persons wounded. He 
now betook himself to the river, and reached his 
residence by water, where he was besieged and com¬ 
pelled to surrender himself, with the Earl of Rut¬ 
land, his son-in-law, and the Earl of Southampton, 
who had espoused one bf his relations. 
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Bouillon upon Elizabeth and England.—Despatches of tin- 
Ambassador, Count Beaumont.—Nevers, Essex, Biron, Jesuits. 
—Elizabeth.—Earl of Clancarty.—Ireland.—Spanish war.— 
Sickness and death of Elizabeth. 

Monsieur de Bouillon, ambassador to England, in 
his despatches of the year 1596, gives a general 
notice of the country and its Queen, Elizabeth 
lie relates, that the nobility are d&eply in debt, 
especially through extravagance in dress and serv¬ 
ants. Merchants purchase the possessions of llie 
nobles, persons of rank make humble marriages, and 
the lower classes of the people arc comparatively 
veiy- rich, inasmuch as they live well inrleed, but 
yet with economy, and arc in no wise op]>ressed 
with many taxes. The towns increase through com¬ 
merce, &c. 

The Government (Bouillon proceeds) is entirely 


1 3 


• Bibl. de Brienne, No. 37. fol. 
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in the hands of the Queen, who has, at the same 
time, established a wonderful obedience to herself, and 
is uncommonly loved and honoured by the people. 
The Parliament has usually had great consideration 
in the kingdom, but now turns itself whichever 
way the Queen wills. The prelates are dependent, 
the barons few in number. Neither dare to displease 
her, and the people has had such experience of the 
mildness and convenience of her government, that it 
grants her every thing at a wish. She possesses 
much spirit and courage, and is adorned with many 
great qualities. She speaks Spanish, French, Italian, 
and Latin, knows something of the sciences and of 
history, understands accurately the affairs of her do¬ 
minions, knows those of her neighbours, and judges 
them with understanding. She is hot and prone to 
anger with her own people, and claims more than is 
her sex’s due. Although she entertains gi'eat and 
honourable designs, she yet has a great dread of 
expense, is more sparing than she should be, and 
instead dSf giving, chooses that others should give to 
her. Presents of 50,000 dollars have been made to 
her, and if she visit any one in the country, her re¬ 
ception is accounted a poor one, if nothing be pre¬ 
sented to her on her departure. 

She is taxed in the country with the having laid 
hands on 60,000 dollars, which Drake hac^^posited 
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with the Mayor of London, on the ground that he 
was in her naval service; in like manner that she 
long kept in confinement several persons under sen¬ 
tence, in order to enjoy, during the time, their re¬ 
venues and those of their ^vcs. • 

Although nearly sixty-three years of age, she yet* 
dresses like a girl. Tliose whom she has loved have 
certainly had much ])ower in affairs, but never all. 
She has always had the praiseworthy prudence to 
leave much in the hands of able statesmen, and by 
their consequence to maintain a balance against 
those who enjoyed her personal favour. 

The Eail of Essex is at present most in favour. 
The high treasurer governs the weightiest afiairs. 
He understands them thoroughly, is rich, and has 
considerable connections, entertains great designs, 
but has already a breaking constitution, &c. 

The de.spatches of the Count Harley do ileaii* 
mont contain very instructive notices of tlie last 
years of Elizabeth and the first of Jainc.s T. Tin- 
most important will follow here in their oVder as to 
time *. 

1. Report of April 21 and May 29,1002:—Eliza- 

• There arc several of them in MSS. more or h ss perfect. 
1, One vol. fol. in the Library of St. Germain. 2. Liipuy, in 4to. 
No. 327,328. 3, Bibl. Roy. 1424, 142 j. 4. Bibl. Rov. «<)88_ 
9001. S^rienne, No. 38—41, the most conipletf. 
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beth gare the Duke of Nevers a banquet at Rtch> 
mond, and opened, after dinner, the ball with him in ' 
a gaillard, which she danced with wonderful agility 
for her age. Since the Duke of Alengon was here, 
she has done this honour to no foreign prince. On 
learning from the ambassador that Henry IV. had suf¬ 
fered from gout, she said:—This complaint is much 
more suitable to the Pope and the Emperor, who 
live constantly shut up in great repose, but not to 
the King of France who loves bodily exercises, the 
chase, and war. 

2. Reports of May 24, June 10 and 18, 1602;— 
Henry IV. had declared himself obliged to preserve 
peace with Spain, for that his dominions were so 
poor, and filled with noxious humours, that they 
required peace to restore them. Elizabeth told 
Beaumont, in reference to this war:—Despite of all 
these threats of Philip III. of Spain 1 cannot dread 
either the courage or the ability of a prince who was 
twelve years in learning his alphabet. 

I would fain have gone in person to Ireland; 
but my council declared my people would never 
assent to my leaving this kingdom, and reminded 
me that, during my absence. King James of Scotland 
might perhaps attempt to occupy my place. All 
grounds of personal peril I hold for the rest in con¬ 
tempt ; so much are my honour and the vlfelfare of 
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my sul^ects dear to me. I am also tired of life, for 
nothing now contents my spirit or gives me any 
enjoyment*. 

Tliese words she accompanied with sighs and 
other expressions, which indicated great sorrow for 
the past, by which she gave me well to understand 
how deeply she lamented Essex. She said to me 
almost with tears:—“ I well foresaw that the im - 
patience of his spirit, and his ambitious conduct, 
would involve him to his misfortune in evil designs.” 
More than two years earlier, she told him in warn¬ 
ing, he would do well to content himself with taking 
pleasiire in displeasing her on all occasions, and in 
despising her person as insolently as he did, and 
that he should take good heed of touching her 
sceptre f. ITius was she compelled to punish him 
according to the laws of England and not according 
to her own, the w'hich he had found far too mild and 
pleasant for him ever to fear lliat she would do him 
any displeasure. Her too aflectionate and W'holc- 
some exhortations, however, were not able to re- 


'• Lass^ de vivre, n’ayant plus rien qui lui contentat I'esprit, 
n’y a quoi elle prit plaisir. 

t Qu’il se contentast de prendre plaisir de lui deplaire a 
toutes occasions, et de m^priser sa personne insolemmeut comme 
il faisait, et qu’il se gardaat bien de toucher a son sceptre. 
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strain him from hastening to his ruin, and thus was 
her own passion stifled by one still stronger, although 
she should look back to the occurrence through life 
with anguish. 

Beaumont replied:—It is a distinguished proof 
of your good disposition, that you cannot forget 
what you have once loved. You must, however, the 
sooner master your sorrow for the call’s death, as 
not only the security of your life and kingdom rested 
thereon, but glory inestimable must accrue to you, - 
in that you courageously practised compulsion on 
yourself,—preferred the welfare of the state to your 
own inclinations, and knew how to distinguish your 
own person from the kingdom.” As I saw that the 
subject, as I have often knowm it, mm^ed her too 
much, and that she could not leave it, T designedly 
gave the conversation another turn. 

3. Report of June 26, 1602.—Witli reference to 
the treason of the Duke of Biron, Elizabeth said:— 
In such cases there is no middle course, we must 
discard mercy as too hazardous and seize extreme 
measures. He who lays hand upon the sceptre of a 
king grasps a jfire-brand, which must destroy him; 
there is no grace for him. To pardon people of this 
description, w'ould be to do direct injustice, and to 
draw upon oneself eternal contempt and unavoid¬ 
able destruction. 1 doubt not that the King of 
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France, unaccustomed to such events, and inclined 
to forgive and forget injuries, will suffer much before 
he can resolve to destroy a man whom he so greatly 
loved and honoured. But too well have I expe¬ 
rienced how strong is this disposition of the mind, 
and I shall feel this sorrow through my life; where, 
however, the welfare of my dominions is concerned, 
where I w'as obliged to give an example, and look 
to the security of my successors, 1 was bound not 
to give way to my own inclination. I have found 
ray advantage therein, and if the King so act, he 
will, in like manner, lay the foundation of repose, 
and relieve his soul from suspicion and mistrust, 
which hinder princes from reigning in freedom and 
satisfaction. 

4. Report of .July 1*4, 1602.—Beaumont declares 
himself against the Jesuits, and says:—It is iot ne¬ 
cessary to be a bad subject in order to be a gootl 
Christian. Obstinacy, bad disposition, indiscreet 
zeal for the Catholic religion, have brought that 
sect in England to destruction. 'Fhey not merely 
refused to acknowledge and obey the Queen, but 
entered into conspiracies of all kinds against her 
person, and into alliances with enemies of the king¬ 
dom, in order to effect her downfall. Thus, instead <»f 
earning from her indulgence protection and support, 
they have provoked the Queen in such fashion, that 
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she was compelled, on behalf of her own security, 
to practise severity, and to take from them all liberty. 

6. Henry IV. to Beaumont, August 29, 1602 
I think with respect to the person, counsels, con- 
|ideration, and power of the King of Spain, as Eliza¬ 
beth thinks; and believe an attack would greatly 
shake and weaken his monarchy. If, on the other 
side of the question, I reflect upon the power and 
position of my kingdom, I must at present fear as 
much as hope from a war. In any case I in no 
respect detract from the advantages of my position, if I 
procrastinate, and look on in quiet while others fall 
to blows. 

6. Reports of Beaumont of September 13, Octo¬ 
ber 2, November 1,3, 20, and December 18,1602:— 
In proportion as Elizabeth is easy to irritate, she is 
also easy to appease, and to be won by a little. By 
disposition she seems excessively civil and gracious. 
No alteration in church or state is to be expected 
as long as she lives; for she is not merely loved, 
but worshipped. It is true that her strength is 
failing, and she suffers from pains of the stone and 
flux of blood from the bladder; yet she is for the 
present restored to health. A Spanish mathema- 
ticiw has calculated, that she will pass her 75th 
year. Her eye is still lively, she has spirit, and is 
attached to life, taking on this account great care of 
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herself. To this is to be added, a new inclination for 
the Earl of Clancarty, a handsome, brave, Irish no¬ 
bleman. This makes her cheerful, full of hope, and 
good confidence in respect of her age. This inclina¬ 
tion is moreover favoured by the whole court u-ith’ 
such art that I cannot sufficiently wonder at it. 

The affairs of Ireland prosper, so that not a single 
rebel keeps the field. I believe that this prosperous 
condition of things proceeds from the favour which 
that Irish Earl enjoys here. On the other hand, he 
is very cold by nature and in his love, and has 
neither understanding nor conduct sufficient to lift 
himself high, although there is no lack of counsel 
and support to him. Flatterers of the court, to curry 
favour, say, that he resembles Essex; on the other 
hand, the Queen declares, with equal dissimulation, 
that she cannot love him, inasmuch as he recalls her 
sorrow for the Earl j and this contest occupies the 
entire court. 

7. Report of March 13, 1603-The Queen an¬ 
swered to my request for an audience; That I must 
excuse her for some days, until the mourning for 
the death of the Countess of Nottingham, for whom 
she has shed many tears and evinced great afflic¬ 
tion. 

8. Despatch of March 15, 1603:—^The Queen 
has been unwell these seven or eight days. She has 
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signed the pardon of the Earl of Tyrone, but under 
conditions which he, as is said, is not likely to 
accept. 

9. Despatch of March 19, 1603:—Elizabeth’s 
health goes on ill, and nothing but sickness has pre¬ 
vented her from shewing herself, not her grief for 
the death of the Countess of Nottingham, which she 
alleged in excuse to me. 'Ihere is already great 
uneasiness in the city, and the Lords of the Council 
have proposed this morning among themselves, if 
the evil increase, to close and guard the ports of tlie 
kingdom. The Queen has in this time not slept, 
and cats much less than usual. Although she have 
no fever, she yet suffers from constant restlessness 
and from such an heat of the stomach and mouth, 
that she is obliged to cool herself every instant, that 
the dry and burning phlegm, which frequently 
torments, may not stifle her. Some think that her 
disorder arises from her dissatisfaction at what has 
taken place with Miss Arabella. Others think 
it proceeds from Irish affairs, because her council 
has compelled her (in contradiction to her nature 
and spirit) to accord a pardon to the Earl 
Tyrone; others again will have it that sorrow for 
the death of Lord Essex has taken possession of 
her. It is certain that she has displayed great me¬ 
lancholy in her countenance and in her transaction 
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of business.—It is, however, a more probable version 
that' the suiferings natural to her age, and the ap¬ 
prehension of approaching death, are die main causes 
of the whole. For, without reckoning that she en¬ 
deavours by a regular life anif moderation in the 
movements of her mind with the greatest care to 
preserve her health, I am convinced, that the causes 
above mentioned, could not suffice to set body and 
spirit in such commotion, and that she should be so 
hotly affected. 

10. Report of March 24, 1603:—Tliree days 
back, the Queen was given up; she had long lain in 
a cold sweat and had not spoken. Some time 
before, she said, I no longer wish to live, and desire 
to die. Yesterday and the day before she began to 
find repose, and felt better, after, to her great relief, 
a small abscess had burst in her tliroat. She takes 
no medicine whatever. She has only been in bed 
two days; she refused positively to take to it sooner, 
out of feai', as some believe, of a prediction that she 
would die in it! She is moreover said not to be 
right in her senses. This is, however, not the fact, 
and she has only had some slight wanderings (re¬ 
veries) at intervals. 

11. Report of March 28, 1603:—The Queen is 
already quite exhausted, and speaks not a word 
sometimes for two or three hours together. For 
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these last two days, she has had her finger almost 
continually in her mouth, and sits upon cushions 
without ever rising, or laying herself quite down, her 
eyes open and fixed upon the ground. Her long 
vigil and the want of nourishment have exhausted 
her finme, of itself dried up and weak, and has oc¬ 
casioned heat in the stomach and a burning up 
of all her juices for these ten or twelve days 
past. 

This morning the Queen’s music has gone to her; 

I believe she means to die as gaily as she has 
lived. 

12. Report of April 1,1603:—^The Queen hastens 
to her end, and is given up by all the physicians.* 
They have put her into bed almost by force, after 
she had set upon cushions for ten days, and has 
rested barely an hour in each day in her clothes. 
She seemed lately to be better, and called for meat 
broths, which gave new hopes to all. Soon after 
this, however, her speech began to fail her; and 
since, she has eat nothing and lies still upon her 
side, without speaking or looking at any one. Yes¬ 
terday she caused some meditations, among others, 
those of Monsieur du Plessis * to be read to her. I 

* Probably, Mornay Du Plessis, whom she had known as 
Ambassador from Henry IV. His Trait4 de la Vie et de la 
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do not believe that in this condition she will make a 
testament, or name her successor. Many say, that 
Cecil is the cause of the Queen’s death, inasmuch 
as she was once angry with him. He has certainly 
connections with James of Scotland and his Queen, 

who exercises great influence. 

13. April 5, 1603The 3rd of this month, at 

three in the morning, the Queen very gently gave up 
the ghost (tres doucement). She was already, on the 
day before, deprived of speech, and reposed for fiv e 
hours before she died. 

Mort published at Geneva in 1«5, may, perhaps, have been 
•the work of this illustrious author, which afforded consolation 
to the dying moments of Elizabeth. [Tr.] 
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LETTER LXI. 

Characters of James I, and Elizabeth, Englishmen and Scots¬ 
men.—Perversity of James.—His demeanour towards the fair 
sex.—-Cedi.—Discontent.—The Queen Anne.— Cobham’s 
conspiracy—Gloomy prospects—James’s love of the chase. 

—Negodations with Spain_Financial difficulties.—Parliament.^ 

—Union of England with Scotland_The Clergy.—James’s 

love of peace—Charles I_Rome_Religious affairs.—The 

Netherlands.—Disputation in Oxford. 

In the place of an old and worn out woman, tliere 
ascended the throne in the person of James I. a 
man of 37 years of age, in the vigour of his life, 
and by many incidents in his fortunes, formed and 
educated (as there was good ground to hope) for 
the vocation of a sovereign. Little weaknesses 
which Elizabeth, conscious of her superiority in 
other matters, took no pains to hide, afforded to 
men of superficial understanding, as much ground 
for scoff and calumny, as James’s ostentatious display 
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of wisdom did for them to represent him as a new 
Solomon. This illusion, however, lasted scarcely a 
few months, and the greatest honour which historians 
now shew this King, is to pass rabidly over his reign, 
in order to arrive at the more attractive period of 
the rebellion. That rebellion, however, is as little 
to be imderstood without accurate knowledge of the 
history of James, as the French revolution without 
a knowledge of the history of Louis XV. For which 
reason I have given myself special and not unsuc* 
cessful pains, to obtain information upon him and 
his time. 

Let us first listen to the judgment of the greatest 
King of his day, Hexuy IV., upon James I. In a 
letter of March 13, 1603, he writes to the Count 
BeaumontHe displays such levity and want of 
thought in all his words and actions, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to build upon him. He deals with Rome, 
Spain, and every power exactly as with me, but, in 
truth, attaches himself to none; moves in this or that 
direction on account of this or that expectation 
suggested to him by some about him, but ascertains 
neither the foundation nor merits of the subject,—so 
that, as I foresee, he will let himself be surprised in 
all things. 

The following judgment is taken from a diplo- 



lonsieur de Villeioi bf August lisii 
^%lng James is governed a small njmdmr; 
bf 'fiivoi&^, generally mere Scottish gentlemen'^f. 
no quality, who are always about him, and 
see and hear whatever passes. He himself is very 


free iu^ his discourses, which touch upon etery oc- 
nuzrence withm or without the kingdom. These fa¬ 


vourites are for the most part easy to live with, but 
^^Sery extravagant. The Council consists half of 
Englishmen, half of Scotchmen, although the King in 
'truth has most of them under his thumb, at least 
^with respect to matters which he takeq to heart 
^ The courtiers are divided into two parties: The 
one is led by the Earl of Mar, a man of affairs, who 
Tina more weight at this, moment than any one else, 
English or Scotch. He is favoured by Cecil, Hume, 
Bruce, Areskyne, and all who are devoted to the 
pretended reformed religion. At the head of the 
second party stands the Queen, but she treads more 
softly and seeks qmetiy to serve the poor distressed 
Catholics. Notwithstanding'- the reconciliation 
which by the command of the King took place after 
the coronation between the Earl of Mar and4he 
Queen, we may yet presume, reasoning on the nature 


'$t. OernuuDi MSS. VoL 740. 




of'th^ female sex, that the o^enpelilf 

simther old dispute regarding her son:' mM4“ ait^. 

thente repostum. 

I return nowio the diplomatic reports of Beau¬ 
mont exclusively. 

i. Report of April, 8, 1603. We majr cgnceive 
that commotion may have been prevented on the Oc¬ 
casion of this change of sovereigns, by the profound 
obedience, which the deceased Queen founded und . 
maintained in such a prudent manner among her 
subjects ; by the example of her justice and mode¬ 
ration, and the peace, of nearly forty-four years 
duration; by the depression of the impoveriidied 
'fed shackled nobiUty; by the wealth of the people 
at large, grown apprehensive of its loss; finally by 
the weakness and disorder of the Catholics. Time 
can alone instruct us whether what chance and fear 
have thus brought to bear, can be continued by 
counsel and wisdom, and whether the King of Scot¬ 
land will be as fortunate in presen-ing his heritage, 
as he has been in taking possession thereof. For I 
am of opinion, that as much prudence as good for- 
tufs is necessary for managing with this people, and 
■til} mote for effecting an union between Scotch and 
Bnglish men, and removing jealousy and mistrust 
..fiom both. 

The people of liondon appear strangely barbarous 

K 
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and ungrateful to the memory of Elizabeth, in that 
(after such long standing almost idolatrous worship) 
they lighted, on the day of her decease, bonfires in 
honour of her successor. 

r 

2. Reports of April 8,14, and 26, 1603. Elizabeth 
is reproached with having made no presents or lega¬ 
cies, and greater liberality is looked for in her successor. 

The admiral and Cecil tell me, that some days 
before her death, Elizabeth declared to them in con¬ 
fidence, that she acknowledged no other successor 
than James, and when her speech had already failed 
her, the two above-mentioned, in the presence of 
other councillors, expressed a request that the Queen * 
would give a sign confirmatory of what she had dis¬ 
closed to them. She laid her hand upon her head as 
a sign of the repetition of her expressions *. 

Elizabeth might, beyond doubt, have concluded a 
peace with Spain, had she chosen it. But this spirit 
is that which we cannot sufficiently admire in her, 
that (contrary to the wont of all aged sovereigns, 
who look only to their enjoyments, and seek on such 
alone to raise their monuments,) she only aspired to 
found hers on toil, and honour, and victory, and to 
bury herself under trophies. Ungrateful as her suc¬ 
cessor and her subjects shew themselves at this qjo- 

* Cecil and James had reasons for not mentioning this or 
laying weight upon it. 
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ment towards her, every one must yet acknowledge 
that the former owes his elevation, the latter their 
welfare and.preservation, to the Queen. 

3. Report of May 1, 1603. As soon as the news 
of Elizabeth’s death reached Madrid*, the Jesuits 
waited on Philip III., and three or four were de¬ 
spatched to England disguised as soldiers or mer¬ 
chants. 

4. Reports of May 2,7,12, and 17,1603. It is said 
that Cecil is doubtfid as to his position, finding 
the King partly better informed, partly more ob¬ 
stinate than he thought. Cobham calls Cecil no 

* other than a traitor. Raleigh is hated throughout 
the kingdom. The new Queen is enterprising, and 
afiairs are embroiled. I will not conceal from you 
(says Beaumont), that I have acquaintances and intel¬ 
ligences enough to enable me to sow and cultivate 
dissensions, so far as your majesty may instruct me 
to do so. Not that I advise such a course, or offer 
myself to conduct it, for I do not approve it, it is 
neither consonant to reason nor to my inclination f. 

The jealousy of the English towards the Scotch 
increases, and is exasperated to such a degree, that 

* This account is taken from the dispatches of Barrault, St'. 
Ofermain, MSS. Vol. 799. 

t According to Henry IVth’s letters of August 26, 1603, he re¬ 
fused to profit by these su^stions, or to excite any disturbances. 

K 2 
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some flame may well burst forth in consequence. 
For the latter are hungry, ambitious, and impatient; 
they wish to profit by the favour of the King, so 
Jong as it continues at their disposal, and to fix 
themselves in the public oifices. ITic English, on 
the other hand, arc the less disposed to endure 
anything to their detriment, as they are for the most 
part little edified with the person or mode of dealing 
of the King, and declare openly enough that they 
were deceived in the opinion they were led to enter¬ 
tain of him. He takes great pleasure in speaking 
openly and at table, and to open scholastic disputa¬ 
tions on subjects of all descriptions, particul al ly reli¬ 
gious. He also piques himself on great contempt 
for women: they are obliged to kneel to him on their 
presentation, he exhorts them openly to virtue, and 
scofts with gi'eat levity at all men who pay them 
honour. 1 know Uiat he has assailed your Majesty 
in a very unbecoming manner on this score, at 
table before a full attendance. You may, however, 
easily conceive that the English ladies do not spare 
him, but hold him in abhorrence, and tear him to 
pieces witli their tongues, each according to her 
humour. 

The King utters, however, in public, follies of j/i 
very dificrent description; for example, that the Pope 
is anti-Christ; he condemns, in all respects, the 
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States General of Holland. He has found England 
as much ruined and tom to pieces by a peace of 
forty-four years’ duration, as though she had been 
at war for fifty-four!! 

The Scots obtain every thing, even the places al¬ 
ready given away by Elizabeth, as well as great pre¬ 
sents firom the domains of the Croun. Many are 
furious against Cecil, as having allied himself against 
them with the Scots, and counselling this t} ianny, 
in order to maintain himself in power by assistance 
of tlic latter. 

5. Reports of May 24 and 28, 1(503. The dis¬ 
content increases from day to day on various gi'ciuids, 
and spreads itself over all classes. The people are 
sensible of no alleviation in any quarter, and having 
been habiluated to sec Elizabeth in public, to give 
her applause and receive her thanks, it ajjpears to 
them stmnge that this king should despise them and 
live in so complete retirement. They exclaim aloud, 
the residence at Theobald’s will spoil him. The 
upper classes arc furious against the Scotch; nay, 
one has suffered the expression to escape him, that 
Uiey must have Scotch vespers like the Sicilian. 

James said to me:—^Your Majesty and he were ab¬ 
solute monarchs in their dominions, and in no respect 
dependent on the counsels or consent of their sub¬ 
jects.—He springs in this manner from one subject 
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to another, adhering to and thoroughly discussing 
none. 

6. Reports of June 13, and July 10 and 17, 1603. 
The contempt in n^hich the King is held increases 
daily, and although some Scotchmen govern him 
through Cecil, tlie greater number of them are even 
less contented than the English, and many are de¬ 
parted in dudgeon. The arrival of the Queen is ex¬ 
pected, upon whom all the discontented rest their 
hopes, and found their projects for stirring the pre¬ 
sent state of things (remner). The Catholics also 
look upon her as their last refuge, the King having 
forgotten his promise, his signature, and all gi'atitude 
for their fidelity. Instead of treating them well, he 
treats them with even greater craelty than did the 
deceased Queen. 

Although the number of the malcontents increases, 
I fear litUe, for there are few persons in England 
who have courage and design. There is, however, 
good reason for anxiety, that the Kiug may let him¬ 
self be dazzled by the offers of the Spaniards, as he 
is generally inclined to peace, and entertains a su¬ 
perstitious fancy that his conscience does not allow 
him to support the Dutch. The conduct of his 
council is no less undecided, presumptuous, neglect¬ 
ful, and senseless. ^ 

King James said to me that he drank, like a true 
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brother, to the prosperity of your Majesty; also, 
that not for a long time, not for a centurj', had two 
kings of their quality been to be foimd> 

7. Eeport of July 17, 1603.—llie Queen shews 
herself firm enough in her opiifion, but (after the 
fashion of women) opposes the King more in do¬ 
mestic trifles tlian in great and important affairs. 
She is not pliant enough to give w'ay to him in one 
place, in order to win more consideration and in¬ 
fluence in another. 

Many restless persons, w'ho encouraged her to re¬ 
venge herself on her enemies, and to obtain great 
influence in affairs, have found in her neither capa¬ 
city nor inclination for such an undertaking, whether 
from weakness, or mistrust arising out of their ex¬ 
cessive heat and impatience. 

8. Reports of August 13, 16, and 21, 1603. 
Cobham’s conspiracy gives the King uncommon 
anxiety, but still more labour and vexation to Cecil. 
1 recognize so many seeds of unsoundness in Eng¬ 
land, so much is brewing in silence, and* so many 
events appear to be inevitable, as to induce me to 
maintain that for an hundred years to come, this 
kingdom will hardly misuse its prosperity to any 
other purpose than its owm injury. 

The Queen said to me:—“ My husband ruins his 
affairs by excessive kindness and carelessness. He 
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will never govern in Safety, unless he make some 
concession to 'the Catholicft. 1 am at heart a Ca¬ 
tholic, and have Sought, though in vain, to concert 
.my husband.” 

God grant that the too great simplicity of J ames, and 
his small experience in dealings with the W'^orld, may 
not bring some disaster on his friends. For 1 foresee 
in what danger he is of committing great errors, and 
by confusion and neglect drawing great calamities^ 
upon his government, such as he will hardly be in 
condition to avoid and contend against. Thus 1 am 
convinced that the Scots now hate the English more 
than ever. James gave Uie ambassadors of Den¬ 
mark and Brunswick a banquet, at which he took 
charge of the honours of his house. The good King 
diank, namely, before all present, and after the in¬ 
nocence of the earlier ages, to such purpose, that he 
fell on the table, after having sat at it for five 
hoTirs. 

The Queen complains that she obtains no more 
money; f suggest to Your Majesty, in confidence, to 
supply her in secret*. 

All consideration, ^d the burthen of all employ¬ 
ments, rests on the shoulders of Cecil; but this bur- 

• Heilfy found this too dangerous. Letter of September 2, 
1603. 
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then, and the jealSusy which attend^ it, bbth in¬ 
crease to such a de^ee, *thatl in fact fear he uill 
no longfer be able’to avoid sinking under it. A few 
days back some one said to him, he must find him-, 
self much relicA’ed under this rei§n, in that he was 
no longer compelled to address his sovereign kneel¬ 
ing, as in the time of the deceased Queen. He re¬ 
plied, however. Would to God that I yet spoke oif 
jpiy knees. Many wise persons arc struck u’ith this 
expression, as indicating either that Cecil does not 
tnist his fortune, or that he fears some general ca¬ 
lamity of the kingdom at large, which, 1 mysdf (to 
speak freely), for reasons only loo numerous, hold 
to be unavoidable. 

9. Report of September 12, 1003. James is S(* 
pas.sionately addicted to the chase, that he for the 
sake of it postpones all business, to gi’eat scandal *. 
I accompany him sometimes for several days, and am 
determined to become a good sportsman, or rather 
to pass myself off for such. For this is the only 
means to obtain converse with him, and to win his 
favour and some influence uith him. 

• Henry IV. sent to him Mons. de Vitry, a perfect master of 
the science of the chase, to insinu^e niraself into James's fa- 
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He was yesterday a little disturbed by the po¬ 
pulace, which ran together from all sides to see him. 
He fell into such anger upon this, that I was quite 
unable to appease him; he cursed every one he met, 
and swore that if they would not let him follow the 
chase at his pleasure, he would leave England. 
Words of passion which meant no harm, but cal¬ 
culated to draw upon him great contempt and inex¬ 
tinguishable hate from the people. ^ 

10. Reports of October 10 and 16, and December 
18, 1603. There is a Spanish ambassador arrived 
who seeks to corrupt many persons. The Spaniards 
are doubtless desirous of peace, but the ambassador 
W'ill soon discover the wants of this state, and the 
King will then, in spite of all assurances, recede 
from his demands. In point of fact, he wants the 
means of conducting the war, aud the English court 
was never so poor in money. London has refused 
him a loan of 200,000 dollars, the residue of the last 
subsidies is consumed, and he now borrows in order 
to keep up his court. 

They had appointed the Spanish minister a seat 
to the left of the Queen; he transfen’ed himself 
to her right, and took his seat among the ladies, 
■who were as much astonished as offended. The 
ambas%ador makes himself ridiculous and odious by 
his pretensions. 
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11. Reports of February 21, March 4, April 9, 
1604. It is very difficult to judge of the present 
state of public affairs; most occurrences fall out ill, 
rather from ignorance and want of understanding, 
than bad intention. 

Between the King and the Parliament, unpleasant 
controversies have already arisen. He is said to be 
in such rage, that he neither eats nor sleeps, and is 
become aware that he has been ill counselled. I 
cannot, however, in consideration of the weakness 
of his nature, believe that he has such a feeling, 
which might bring great prejudice to those who 
rule him. He has issued an ordinance, according 
to which he confers on seven Englishmen, and a like 
number of Scotch, the right of entering his cham¬ 
ber, hoping thereby to amalgamate them together 
and accustom them to order. They are, however, 
only become more violent, at which the whole court 
is scandalized. 

Tire Union of England and Scotland finds oppo¬ 
sition on both sides. They quarrel enough of them¬ 
selves, without its requiring much art to keep them 
in the heat of their differences. It is not likely that 
James will go to Scotland in person to accomplish 
the measure of the Union; for without reckoning 
that the discontent increases both in Parliament and 
the country, he knows and fears the firm and ob- 
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slinate nature of the Scottish nobility, and the im¬ 
pudence of the puritanical preachers, and will hardly 
venture his person among them, or expose himself 
to the danger of having to malcc war upon them for 
some overt act of disobedience. 

19. Henry IV, and Villeroi to Beaumont. March 
4 and 11, 1604. I must wish that the Union of 
England and Scotland may not turn to the pre¬ 
judice of the old connexion with France. Yet 
this is too ticklish an affair for me to undertake to 
prevent it. 

The affairs of Spain arc conducted with the usual 
confusion and want of prudence. The court is full 
of discontent and vexation respecting the Duke of 
Lerma, who, however, possesses more power and in ¬ 
fluence than ever. 

13. Report of Beaumont’s, of May 13 and 26, 
1604. The King says he is determined to conclude 
with Spain nothing but an honourable, advan¬ 
tageous, and secure peace. It is levity and the ex¬ 
traordinary weakness, of which one becomes aware 
in all transactions, as also the unmeasured love of 
peace which he displays in every thing, prevent me, 
liowever, from trusting to the firmness of his reso¬ 
lution. In addition to tliis, the Queen (although 
she has no part in public business) displays, with as 
little foresight as wisdom,'her preference for the 
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Spaniards. Cecil only is of opinion lhal they must 
be opposed with constancy. 

James has written to the lower 1101180 a letter full 
of reproaches, and in a style which I submit privately 
to the judgement of your Majesty, only to remark, 
that this mode of proceeding is very unusual and 
veiy prejudicial to the Prince. 'Plie letter has also 
been very ill taken; great complaints have been 
raised of it, and very bitter and hostile judgements 
fallen upon it. 'flie King, therefore, determined to 
tell the lower house, in a second letter, that he had 
not intended to offend them, but only to gain them 
over to reason. They, however, are by no means 
satisfied; and if they were more angry and spoke 
more bitterly of the first letter, they scoff more at 
the second. 

King James, in spite of all this, lives in tlic con- 
riction that he is much wiser than all his council¬ 
lors ; and is able, in spite of all cora])lications, to 
remain neuter, and enjoy peace and repose. I, on 
the other hand, contemplate Uic ai)i)roach of much 
misfortune and confusion; and can assure j'our Ma¬ 
jesty, that you have rather reason to reflect on and 
compassionate his perversity and its ruinous results, 
than to fear his power or the romantic plans of the 
Queen against France. Scotland, moreover, by 
reason of the perverse manner in which they have 
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attempted to push forward her union with England, 
is fentirely inclined to the French, and the spirit of 
the English is buried in the grave of Elizabeth. 

14. Reports of June 7 and 14, 1604. The Queen 
of England is so light-minded and blind to conse¬ 
quences, that she says aloud, she hopes her son will 
one day overrun France as well as his ancestor 
Henry V. She asserts, moreover, in order to justify 
this prediction, that he is like that king. 

The English are now corrupted and fallen away, 
little stedfast in their religion, not devoted to their 
king either in love or obedience. By tlicse reasons, 
the Spaniards have already by arts, flatteries, and 
money, won many, and will nin more, so soon as 
peace shall be concluded and the commerce free. 
On the other hand, it may be maintained that, the 
jnore the Spaniards come together with the English, 
the more they will be hated. 

The good Elizabeth! whose memory one camiol 
sufficiently honour! Her successor is not in con¬ 
dition to encourage disputes among his neighbours, 
or to derive advantage from them; he has enough 
to do with the daily increasing dissensions of his 
court. Consider, for pity’s sake, what must be the 
state and condition of a prince, whom the preachers 
publicly from the pulpit assail, whom the comedians 
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of the metropolis bring upon the stage, whose wife 
attends these representations in order to enjoy the 
laugh against her husband, whom the parliament 
braves and despises, and who is universally hated 
by the W'hole people. 

The day before yesterday (June 12,) he made a 
speech full of anger in the lower house. They lis¬ 
tened to him and were silent; soon after, however, 
they justified them.selves in writing against all his 
imputations, and declared, that those Lords who had 
accused the Commons to the King, had in great 
part impelled the latter to the measures which dis¬ 
pleased the King. Thus is he misguided and be¬ 
trayed by the one party, and insulted and despised 
by the other. 

15. Henry IV. to Beaumont. June 21, 1604. 
I am of opinion the King of England must be suf¬ 
fered to conclude peace according to his opinion 
and inclination ; without disturbing or endeavouring 
to sway him, whether through services or counter 
representations, 

16. Report of Beaumont. July 8, 1604. The 
King is for ever Mowing the chase in order to 
divert his spirit, saddened and discomposed by in¬ 
numerable secret vexations, caused him by the mis¬ 
conduct of the Queen; as also to rid himself of a 
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portion ol the wrath which he entertains against the 
lower house and the clergy. 

A puritanical priest compared him to Jeroboam, 
and told him to bis face, he had too little love and 
care for his subjects, to whom he owed so much. 
That instead of ruling with wisdom and dignity he 
let himself be governed by a few, who by their in¬ 
trigues seduced him to evit resolutions and abused 
his kindness. For proof, this preacher cited an 
endless list of individual traits relating to church 
and state, which irritated the King to the utmost, so 
that he caused the preacher to be arrested, and de¬ 
clared he had never in Scotland heard so scandalous 
a preacher, or had greater reason for indignation 
against any one. 

Cecil, through the power and adroitness of his 
mind, keeps to himself the rodder of the state, and 
might be able to sail in eveiy direction, but his 
courage falls short of bis capacity and his influence. 

17. Report of October 22,1604. So long as James 
lives, he will on no provocation commence a war, 
but will endeavour to maintain peace, even by bad, 
foolish, and disgraceful means. He hates war from 
habit, principle, and disposition, and will (lo»use his 
own words) avoid it like his own damnation. For 
he w^as bom and bred up with a base and weak 
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heart, and imagines (after the manner of princes who 
devote themselves to religion, the sciences, and 
sloth,) that he can never be forced into a war against 
his will, by duty or conscience, Or forcible and legi¬ 
timate reasons. To this is to*be added, that he 
feels himself, by reason of his weakness, neglect, and 
inexperience, not competent to public aftairs, and 
keeps himself away from them. Thus he now believes 
that during peace he may be able with less disgrace 
to throw the weight upon others, and conceal his 
own errors more easily, than in war, and so devote 
himself in all liberty according to his natural bent, to 
repose and pleasures. 

So far the King; but the Queen endeavours (in 
order to lay a better foundation for her designs) 
hourly to corrupt the spirit and disposition of the 
Prince Henry of Wales, by flattering his little pas¬ 
sions, by diverting him from his lessons and exer¬ 
cises, and (to the vexation of his father) representing 
the sciences to him as unworthy of a great com¬ 
mander and conqueror. She seeks, moreover, to 
excite his youthful soul in favour of Spain, by recom¬ 
mending to him a marriage with the Infanta. She 
has also "carried the point with the King of having 
the Prince in future resident in her court, and said 
to me with as much impudence as imprudence: “ It 
is time that I should have possession of the Prince 
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and gain his affection, for the King drinks so much, 
and conducts himself so ill in every respect, that I 
expect an early and evil result.”—I know tliat she 
grounds herself in this not only on the King’s bad 
way of life, but also on this: that, according to her 
expressions, the men of the house of Lennox have 
generally in consequence of excessive drinking died 
in their fortieth year, or become quite imbecile. 
Finally, she has with an impious and detestable 
curiosity consulted astrologers, and believed their 
predictions. The King in the meantime growing in 
fact daily more weak and contemptible, the con¬ 
sideration of the Queen increases in proportion. 

In addition to the distress aqd domestic dissension, 
which the King derives from the contempt and 
aversion of the Queen, he is perplexed by fear and 
jealousy respecting the alteration which is observable 
in the Prince of Wales, and produced by his mother. 
On the other side, the King’s reputation suffers much 
by base and feeble actions, which axe remarked in 
his private conduct and life. 

He has by confused and injudicious expense got 
himself into such necessity, that he knows not where 
to find the means of supporting his state. A pro¬ 
posal for a loan, on the part of the richest persons in 
the country has been very ill received, and by many 
peremptorily refused. 
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18. November 22, December 21 and 27, 1604. 
The Queen has delivered to her husband the letter 
of the Spanish ambassador, with which he sent to 
her a letter of the Pope upon the reconciliation of 
England with the Church of Rome. She seems to me 
to think more on her ballets than on her honour and 
her friends. She is also much provoked with her 
brother the Duke of Holstein, inasmuch as he (in¬ 
structed thereto by her mother and her husband! has 
spoken to her too freely on the subject of her mis¬ 
conduct. 

The King is so disgusted with the importunity, 
the dissatisfaction, the pasquinades to which he has 
been subjected since, his return to this city, that 
he intends to leave it—like sick persons, who ima¬ 
gine that they are to be relieved from their ailments 
by a change of air. 

19. January 12, and February 3, 1605. The 
Catholics are in despair at Uieir hard treatment, and 
begin to plot. The Puritans, on the other hand, are 
furious, and speak very irreverently of the King’s 
person, on account of which he, as 1 know, is in 
great anxiety. Yet he remains for the sake of the 
chase in Huntingdon, and is still more afraid of cer¬ 
tain predictions and omens regarding his fate and 
that of the kingdom. 

20 . The minister Villeroi to Beaumont. January 
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16, 1605. We cannot sufficiently wonder that the 
Pope should have made choice of the Spanish am¬ 
bassador to sound the Queen and induce her to 
Catholicism, without imparting to us a word of the 
matter. All accounts from Rome sing (chantent) of 
nothing but the confidence of tlie Pojie in the King, 
in respect to English affairs; but the coiu-t of Rome 
is as deceitful as others, and one must be very cun¬ 
ning and sly, in order to escape being allured and 
made prize of. 

21 . February 3 and 21, April 11, and May 6, 
1605. The Spanish ambassador has delivered no 
letter of the Pope lb the Queen, but only written to 
her that he had a commission to that puriiose. 

Clement VIII. has further begged the King, if he 
will not himself become Catholic, at least to allow 
his eldest son to be educated in that faith. James 
excused himself in a letter, as holding the religion 
in which he was educated for the best; yet, pro¬ 
fessing himself not so opinionated but that he might 
let himself be instructed _ on sufficient proofs, to 
which purpose his Holiness might call a free assem¬ 
bly of the church, which he would attend in person, 
or by deputies. 

' Meanwhile he causes his severe law against the 
Puritans to be brought to bear, and because these, 
in their complaint of it, maintain that he is a Ca- 
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tholic in his opinion, he proceeds thcrcwitli to adopt 
a new raeasuve of severity against the Catholics, and 
to exact the old contributions from them. How 
docs this accord with the mission of Lindsay to 
Rome ? who, however, has placed him there also in 
a disagi'ceahlc jircdicament. Every where disorder, 
contradiction, hypocrisy, imprudence, weakness, 
w aTit of knowledge, &c. 

'riie King’s hypocrisy is })rodigious. Ho believes 
himself to be better versed in Ihcologj' than Raul or 
Augustine, and will seriously neither change his re¬ 
ligion, nor relieve the Catholics from oppression. 

Several Englishmen believe that if the Ihince of 
Wales marry the Infanta, she will receive the Ne¬ 
therlands as a portion. Thus are they enticed. 

22 . Henry IV. to Beaumont. May 27, and July 
19,1G05. I wish King James to know, that if fear of 
the arms of Spain were all that restrained me from 
a more cxjilicit declaration in favour of the Ne¬ 
therlands, I n ould soon come to a decision and 
take the jumi). But I am restrained rather by my 
respect for the justice which I owe my other neigh¬ 
bours, and which is ever all powerful with me. For 
I am more jealous of my reputation, and the welfare 
and friendship of my good allies, than greedy to ex¬ 
tend my dominion at the cost of others, which is 
plainly evinced by my conduct. For I am too well 
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acquainted with the present situation of Spain and 
Christendom, not to know, with what advantage I 
might avail myself of present circumstances, and 
commence war. 

The Catiiolics are now worse treated in England 
than in the time of Elizabeth. They lay the blame 
of this on Cecil, not because he is a friend of the 
Puritans, but because he imagines that this policy 
is serviceable to his king and country. I wish that 
Cecil may moderate himself; yet conduct yourself so 
that the King and his council may conceive no suspicion 
against me. For the English arc naturally jealous, and 
misuse their neighbours under the pretexts of piety 
and friendship, and conduct themselves throughout 
with so much hypocrisy and dissimulation, that it is 
difficult to secure oneself against their cunning. 
The friendship of Spain seems more dangerous than 
. her apas; and they have no conscience about en¬ 
gaging themselves urith any one. If they are de¬ 
tected, they are more angry at their failure than 
ashamed of the transaction. If one shew them mild¬ 
ness and attention, they pracUce double cunning, 
and endeavour still better to hide and cany on their 
projects. 

2 . July 30, 1606. King Christian IV. of Den¬ 
mark is arrived here. His fleet is handsome, and 
the Admiral’s ship of 1500 tons is gilded and covered 
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with flags. There belong to his suite, among others, 
100 body guards, dressed in blue velvet and silver, 
twelve trumpeters, twelve pages, the sailors and sol¬ 
diers dressed in like manner, but in cloth. The 
King of England entertains them all free of expense. 
They pass neai-ly the whole Sunday in church. 

4. August 12, 22, and 28, 1606.—'ilie King of 
Denmark begins to tire, and wishes to depart sooner 
than he intended. Tlicy have disgusted him with 
the chase. There will be no further tournament, as 
the knights of the flaming ])illar have resolved to 
leave poor Merlin in repose, and to save the money 
which tlic discovery of his great secrets would have 
cost tl)cm. I therefore fear that it will be with this 
coming togetlier of the two Kings, as with all similar 
ones, the parting will be less cordial than the meet¬ 
ing. The Danes appear coarse and vulgar to the 
English, and are despised by them, the English pass 
wiili the Danes for singularly proud. 

Yesterday (August 21) the King of Denmark 
Anally took leave of King James. He leaves behind 
him in this court a great reputation, especially that 
of a liberal prince. 

He frequently made sport of the English Admiral 
(Nottingham), an old man with a young wife. On 
the day of his departure he was holding a watch in 
his hand, and the Queen and that Admiral approached 
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'asked hiin what time it was. King Christian, 
upon. Uiis question, made the sign of horns several 
times with two fingers, to shew that it was two 
o^clock, but laughed at the same time with the Queen 
in such manner that the Admiral felt himself singu¬ 
larly offended. On his return home, he commanded 
his wife to inditea letter to St. Clair, a confidential 
servant of the King (of Denmark), in which she told 
him, he was but a petty King, and she as virtuous 
a woman as either his mother, or his wife, or his sis¬ 
ter, and that the child with which she was pregnant 
(King Christian and the Queen had said something 
respecting it,) belonged to her husband, so as none 
of those the Queen had borne belonged to the King. 
St Clair shewed this letter to his master, who was 
fain to return then and there on the instant to re¬ 
venge himself on the Admiral. His councillors, 
howgjrer, restraining him from this, he se^ the letter 
to the Queen, and begged her, wi& her husband, to 
procure him satisfaction. The Queen sent imme¬ 
diately for the poor lady, uttered to her a thousand 
coarse expressions, treated her like a bastard, (she 
is grand-daughter to a bastard in Scotland,) drove 
her from court, and struck her off the list of her 
establishment. 

5. Villeroi to La Boderie. Sept. 9, 1606. The 
King, Henry IV., has taken delight in the story of 
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Uie Admiral and his wife, aawill be the case with, 
others lik^him. 

G. August and Sept 1, 1606. Tlie King bestows 
no time on business, and whatever consideration his 
councillors may enjoy they do not choose to decide 

P 

alone on weighty questions. 

Scarcely did he see himself rid of the King of 
Dcnmaak, when he began to speat of settling great 
hunting parties, upon which Salisbury, in the name 
of the Council, went to him and begged he would 
delay his departure till the end of the week. But 
notwithstanding that Salisburj^, on his knees, made 
the most pressing representations to him, James 
remained immoveable, and fell into such a passion 
as to cry out:—“ they would be the death of him, 
they had better send him back to Scotland, &c.” 

The King has received an anonymous letter, in 
which he i^ told that he ought to think on the 
good government of his people, and not be for ever 
runnmg after wild animals. If he did not use mo¬ 
deration in this, they would poison all his hounds. 
He would do well to take example from the King 
of Denmark, and devote himself to really king-like 
employments; he would otherwise lose all affection 
and respect on the part of his people, and draw 
upon himself every execration which could be pro- 
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nounced upon a bad King for himself and his pos* 

« 

terity. 

7. October 31, and December 18,1606. The King 
is still in constant anger against heaven, because it 

docs not rain, and therefore-his dogs’ noses are 

dull! 

A placard has been seen in London in which the 
King is threatened with death on account of his 
hard usage of the Catholics, and is roughly handled 
on account of the miserable conduct of his govern¬ 
ment All this causes him the more anxiety, as up 
to this moment he has passed in his own opinion 
for one of the most learned and wisest of princes, and 
now is astonished that a contrary opmion is enter¬ 
tained of him. He is also much attached to life, 
and in recollection of events gone by, is fearful of 
other attempts. 

ft. January ll, 1607, and January 1, 1608. The 
King is in such want of money as is scarcely to be 
accounted for in such a time of peace. As the Lord 
Treasurer was passing this day to his house, many 
of the King’s household detained him, and would 
not let him proceed till he promised to disburse 
them some money. The tradesmen of the Prince 
of Wales likewise postponed all delivery of goods 
until he pressed the Treasurer hard to satisfy them. 
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I feci as if the times of Henry III. were before my 
eyes. The people is overburthened, and no one is 
paid—but there are favourites here—as then, &c. 

Tlie Queen is preparing a ball,* which is to cost 
80,000 dollars. Every one is furious at it, and a 
wag said: In France a Prince has been bom, in 
Spain another, and for both no such expence has 
been made, as here on account of one daughter! 

Tlie King also gives away great revenues without 
the knowledge of his minister. 

A preacher spoke in the principal church of Lon¬ 
don with the greatest impudence of all Scotchmen— 
as corrupt, fit for nothing except to do evil, and 
heaped every reproach upon them. As he made 
no exception in favour of any one, he was sent to 
the Tower. 

9. A^pril 5, 1606. I caused certain players to be 
forbid from acting the history of the Duke of Biron; 
when, however, they saw that the whole court had 
left the town, they persisted in acting it; nay, they 
brought upon the stage the Queen of France and 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. The former, having first 
accosted the latter with very hard words, gave her 
a box on the ear. At my suit three of them were 
arrested, but the principal person, the author, 
escaped. 

One or two days before, they had brought forward 

l2 
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their own King, and all liis favourites, in a very 
stiange fashion. They made him curse and swear 
because he had been robbed of a bird, and beat a 
gentleman because he had called off the hounds from 
the scent. They represent him as drunk at least 
once a day, &c. 

He has upon this made order that no play shall 
be henceforth acted in London; for the repeal of 
wdiich order, they have already offered 100,000 
livres. Perhaps the permission will be again 
granted, but upon condition that they represent no 
recent history, nor speak of the present time. 

10 . Villeroi to Beaumont. February 2,1608. As 
to what concerns your contest for precedence, in¬ 
vitations, &c.,with the Spanish Ambassador, the King 
(Heniy IV.) has told the English Ambassador, that 
from this transaction he gathers that his regard and 
Inendship are little valued. Should this (and such 
w'as the case) have its origin with the Queen, he 
did not believe himself to deserve this disfavour, 
being more capable to honour and sen'e the ladies than 
his rival, Philip III.—and a better soldier to boot. 

11 . May 6, 1609. Many wish that King James 
would not write these books, but no one ventures to 
tell him so. Some believe he feels himself impelled 
by certain predictions, having become King of Eng¬ 
land, to desuoy the power of the Pope, and drive 
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him out of Rome. The Queen, who spoke of this 
to me, makes herself merry upon it, and asserts- that 
divers of the Council (especially Salisbury) urge him 
towards this, because they know that he will be in¬ 
volved thereby in interminable embarrassments, and 
must leave the Government to them in the mean¬ 
while. The main origin of it, however, is certainly 
his presumption, in that he believes himself to un¬ 
derstand more of theology than all the doctors iji 
the world, and if any other motive is mixed up with 
this, it is the desire to obtain more consideration 
among the Lutherans and Calvinists, and to play 
the part of mediator between them. 

12 . The Frencli Ambassador, Spifaine, to the 
Minister Puysieux. May 21, Kill *. King James 
told me: He was an enemy to rebellions and to tin- 
secret intrigues which subjects entered into against 
their rulers. If, however, the refonners in France, 
after the death of Henry IV., had conceived suspi¬ 
cions, they had done so not without reason, as they 
were every where put in the back ground and dis¬ 
missed, but the Jesuits, on the other hand, (those 
contrivers of disturbance in all countries,) favoiu'ed. 
Tlie Queen will one day experience, how prejudi^ 
cially they have every where operated, nay, he miglit 


* Amhassades, MSS. de St. Germ. 9i>5. 
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adduce many grounds to shew that they were guilty 
of the death of Henry IV., as tliey daily advocated 
the doctrine of king-killing. Even Bouilly had no 
part in affairs, and Sully, who had served with such 
success, had been ‘dismissed. This grieved him; and 
what friendship could he expect from France, where 
his enemies were so powerful. 

Spifame sought to rebut this, and observed, unth 
respect to Sully: he took to himself so much under 
the late King, that the majority of the great men of 
the kingdom were discontented thereat. He wished 
also to retire, on finding that he could not main¬ 
tain that consideration as he could wish. Yet the 
Queen only gave him his cong6 at his second ap¬ 
plication, and he carries away with him great re¬ 
ward for his services. 

13. Spifame to Puysieux. Nov. 18, and Dec. 1, 
1612. I hold the death of Prince Henry to have 
been natural. Two days after his decease, there 
entered the house in which the body was being 
watched, at about ten in the evening, a young man, 
entirely naked, and about the age and stature of the 
Prince. He cried aloud, that he was sent from 
4 pod, who had caused the soul of the Prince to 
transmigrate into his body. He ordered the watchers 
to shew him the body, and to inform the King 
that he had matters of great importance to com- 
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muQic&ts to hiin in ttio name of the Lord. Tint it 
was the more necessary to make haste, as his com¬ 
mission was for twenty-four hours only. He was 
arrested, watched, and on the following day again 
questioned, without any thing of consequence being 
extracted from him. In the afternoon he escaped, 
resumed his clothes, which he had laid in a grave, and 
since thmi nothing further has been heard of him. 

On the subject of the Prince of Wales, La Boderie 
asserts in several reports:—That he is spirited and 
agile, unwilling, however, to let himself be governed 
by others, but follows his own inclination, and was 
therefore surrounded by his parents with persons w’ho 
were devoted to them, that he might not indulge 
in too much liberty *. 


• Report of Aug. 2 and Oct. 21, 1607, and of June 5, 1608. 
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Arabella Stuart.—Betrothal and Marriage of Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine. 

Charles, Earl of Lenox, younger brother to Dam- 
ley, descended in the third degree from Henry VIL, 
had a daughter named Arabella. The French am¬ 
bassador, Chateauneuf, said of her, in August, 1587 *: 
—She has much understanding, speaks Latin, French, 
and Italian well, is sufficiently handsome in the 
face, and would without doubt be the lawful in¬ 
heritress of the crown, if James of Scotland were 
excluded as a foreigner. 

James mounted, in the mean time, the throne 
without opposition. The plans of Cobham and 
Raleigh in favour of Arabella failed, and she re¬ 
mained in confinement, altliough much less dan¬ 
gerous to the King than his mother had been to 


Bibl. Roy. MSS. 9513, p. 441. 
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Queen Elizabeth. There are two letters of the 
French ambassador, Spifame, respecting an attempt 
of the unfortunate Arabella at escape *. 

1. June 17,1611. I UTote, some time back, that 
the King had caused his cousin to be conveyed 
tM'clve or fifteen miles from London, but had put 
the Earl of Hertford in the Tower, because (in 
breach of the promise given by Arabella) he had 
married her without the knowledge ol' the King, and 
the latter believed that other designs were connected 
with this proceeding. 

Although the pair were removed upwards of fif¬ 
teen miles distant from one another, tliey escaped 
on Thursday, the 14th of this month, at the saiin- 
hour of the evening. When the officer of the watch 
on sendee went his romids, the sen'ant of the Earl 
excused him from appearing at his door on account 
of tooth-ache; sind Arabella rode in man’s attire to 
a harbour near Greenwich, where they met and set 
sail. Tlie flight of the Earl occasioned little trouble 
to the King, but that of Arabella more, so that 
she is pursued in every way, and it is forbidden to 
assist her on pain of high treason. 

2. June 24,1611. A French ship of twenty-five 

* Spifame Icttrcs et depeches. St. Germain, Vol. 7C5, p. 
207. 209, 210. 
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tons lay ready for sailing, and bound to Calais with 
wares and about eighteen or twenty persons on 
board, when, on the evening of the 13th, a person 
unknown said to the pilot, he should be well paid 
if he would wait till the morning of Saturday, the 
13th, and take on board three persons of quality. 
They concluded the bargain for ten dollars. As 
the three persons came not to their time, the vessel 
set sail, but the parties followed soon after in a 
chaloupe, and two more, in men’s clothes, came on 
board in addition, who, as they said, belonged to 
the party. Soon after this, the vessel making little 
w'ay by reason of a calm, another gentleman came 
off to them in a third boat, which gave all present 
the conviction that the travellers might be persons 
of condition, who wished to -escape from England. 
They saw also, not long after, a royal guard-ship, 
twenty-five soldiers from which endeavoured to 
reach the French vessel in a boat, and to frighten it 
into stopping its course by musquet-shots. In this 
emergency, Arabella declared her sex and station, 
and that she was flying not because she had com- 
mittcd any crime against the King and the state, 
but oqjy to recover her liberty. She distributed 
money liberally among them, and implored them to 
press forward for Calais, whose towers were already 
in sight. In vam; the soldiers got on board, made 
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seizure of her person, and conducted her to London, 
where the King kept her prisoner till her death. 

Of better auspices, but also of sad result, were tlie 
betrothal and marriage of the Frinccss Elizabeth with 
the Elector Palatine Frederick. * La Boderie writes, 
June 1, 1608:—She is handsome, engaging, well 
brought up, and speaks much better French than 
her brother. 

ITie betrothal (says Spifamc, Jan. 12, 1613) took 
place on the 7th of this month, at ten in the moni- 
ing, in the great hall at Whitehall *. The solemn 
words having been pronounced, the Prince and 
Princess received the congratulations of the King, 
the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and all present. No 
ambassadors were invited. 'Phe (iuecn was not 
present, either on account of an inflammation in her 
foot, as she pretended, or for another reason, as 
others believe f. 

March 1st, 1613. Spifame writes:—The marriage 
festivities lasted five days in succession. On Friday, 
the 22d February, running at the ring, and firc- 

• St. Germain, MSS. Vol. 767. 

t Selby says, in his history of James ipd Charles I., Queen 
Anne so much scorned and undervalued the Pfalzgrave for a 
husband unto the Lady Elizabeth, that she would call her 
Goodwife Plhlzgrave, 
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works in tha evening, especially oi| the broad 

Thames. Saturday, the 23d, in the afterpoon, a sea- 

« 

fight between Christian and Turkish ships, bummg 
of several chaloupes, and storming of a castle. 
Sunday, 24th, solemn espousal at Whitehall, in the 
presence of many distinguished and highly adorned 
witnesses. Elizabeth wore a crown set with dia¬ 
monds, a dress of silver stuff, embroidered with 
silver, pearls, and precious stones, the train so long 
that it was borne by twelve or fifteen fair young 
ladies. The hair flying freely down as low as the 
knee. Dinner of 100 persons, in a saloon built for 
the purpose. After dinner die Princess put on a 
dress embroidered with gold, altered her head tire, 
but did not lay aside her crown. In the evening a 
similar feast, then a ball till thrce in die morning. 
Monday, 2dth, running the ring again, and a masked 
ball of more than 800 ladies, almost all dressed in 
gold and silver. A quadrille in Spanish costume, 
but (what might well give ofl'ence) with the faces of 
apes. Tuesday, 26th, torch-bearing of various kinds. 
In the evening was to have been dancing again, but 
the press of people was so great, that, up to one in 
the m(|||^g, theyiiad not been qble to make roomv 
for it. Every body therefore went home, and the 
ball was put off till another time. 
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Upon the Earl of Sotnor;$et.—Extracts from the reports of the 
Ambassador Desniarcts upon James, his wife, Villiers, &c. 


The favourites of .Tames I. play, alas! so great a 
part in tlie historj' of liis reign, that every intelli¬ 
gence respecting them must be welcome. The fol¬ 
lowing, upon the Earl of Somerset, is from a co¬ 
temporary Paris MS. * 

Robert Carr, the fourth son of a Scotch gentleman, 
was for four or five years valet do chambre of the 
King, and in 1609, in the twentietli year of his age, 
broke his leg by falling with his horse. James, in 
whose presence diis happened, was so afiected, that 
he took personal charge of the cure, visited the 
patient nearly every day, and often remained with 
^him a good hoar. 

* Vie et fin du Comte de Sommerset et de la Comtesse sa 
femme. St. Gennain MSS. Vol. 740. 
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the of Carfs favour^ and of the 
opmion in the King that he could form him excei* 
lently well for the service of the state. In the Latin 
tongne, which the King himself taught him, he 
pade within a short time good progress, and prac¬ 
tised also on the lute. His friend. Sir Overbuiy, a 
man of understanding, persuaded him to establish 
himself in all possible ways in the favour of the 
King, and also imdertook to instruct him in the 
conduct of affairs. 

In this way, Carr became by degrees High Trea¬ 
surer of Scotland, Lord Viscount, Rochester, and 
Knight of the Garter. Prince Henry and Salisburj' 
were, on the other hand, not inclined to him; the 
last (a presumptuous, ambitious, malignant, and 
crafty man,) especially was furious that a boy, ut¬ 
terly inexperienced in affairs, should be placed on a 
level with himself, and should be elevated by nothing 
but the favour of the King, fie put every stumbling 
block he could devise in his way; but, after Salis¬ 
bury’s death, Rochester was, in fact, secretary of 
state, and took into his head, for tlie increase of his 
power, to marry the Countess of Essex, whose hus¬ 
band ^|||s yet aliye. Overbury endeavoured in all 
ways to dissuade him from this; prophesying from 
it the ruin of both, and saying that it shewed no 
nobleness to espouse a married woman of bad life. 
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with whom ^ had himself lived in illicit intercomrse. 
Rochester fell into fhry at these representations, and 
betrayed some of them to the Countess, who was 
passionately in love with him. 

She poisoned her husband, as they say, three or 
four times, which, however, only had the effect of 
making him lose his hair and nails, and having his 
breath so infected that he became still more offensive 
than before to his wife. At last he consented to 
declare himself impotent, in order to free himself 
from his infamous wife. The King favoured the 
separation, but .the Archbishop of Canterbury op¬ 
posed it so openly as to excite James’s disfavour 
therefore. In the meanwhile, the other Bishops 
went into the business, and Essex avowed that be 
was incapable with his own wife, but capable witli 
any other woman. Hereupon an inquiry was or¬ 
dered into the virginity of the Countess, but another 
woman was substituted in her place. 

Then followed the new marriage, with an ex¬ 
pense not inferior to that which had been bestowed 
on the wedding of the Princess Elizabeth*. Tlie 
King gave them effects worth a million of gold, and 
^gave occasion thereby to the loudest scand^. The 


* Spifame. December 6, 1613. St, Germain, Vol. 767. 
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Countess was manied after the fashion of virgins, 
with her hair flowing, although her new husband 
(Carr, elevated to the rank of Earl of Somerset,) had 
lived with her already too, three years; and Lord 
Essex said aloud, that a dozen men were too few for 
her. At the marriage, the Countess wore a coronet 
which was valued at 400,000 dollars, and the clothes 
of the Earl also were covered with precious stones; 
nay, he spent on his marriage, in silk and silver stufls, 
40,000 dollars. 

In the mean time, they had ofiered Overbury, in 
order to get him out of the way,^the embassy to 
Flanders; he, however, refusing it, they put him in 
prison, as having contemned the honour shewn him 
by the King. Thereupon Overbury uTote to Somer¬ 
set that he had refused the post only out of friend¬ 
ship for him, and in order to remain in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. If he would free him from prison, he 
would not let him want for good counsel, &c. So¬ 
merset told him in reply, to have patience till the 
King’s anger were gone by. 

The Countess, however, in remembrance of what 
Overbury had spoken of her, nay, thU he had, in 


direj^t tijfgms, called her a whore, determined toprevenj^ 
his liberation. Nay, her fear of Uie influence which 


Overburj', once exercised over her husband, and of 
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hi& knowledge of all the peculations which had taken 
place, drove the matter on to further persecution, 
and finally, to the poisoning of the unhappy 
man. 

Thefurther narration of the poisoning of Overbuiy, 
and the punishment of the parties, concurs with the 
known accounts. I therefore quit it to turn to some 
trifles from the reports of the French Ambassador 
Des Marets*. He writes:—I endeavour to ob¬ 
tain audiences from King James, for in his conver¬ 
sation sometimes tins and sometimes that escapes 
hiraf. In trut^ however, all his speeches end in 
smoke, and he iiever comes to deeds. He yet enter¬ 
tains a perfectly good opinion of himself, considers 
himself tlie arbiter of all Christendom, and specially 
the protector of France. If his counsels Im not 
blindly followed, he makes such a noise and alarum 
that one would think him about to do wonders, but 
all is blown aw ay with the winds. He wants alike 
money and courage. 

Always and in every thing does King James insist 
upon flattery!. As this coin costs us nothing, 
and he takas it for good money, it is easy to be 
liberal in the use of it. 

I 

• Dupuy MSS. No. 419—420. 
t Letters of November 19 and December 31, 1615. 
t February 3, 11, and 13, 1616. 
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The Secretaiy Winwood has been with me, and 
promised to serve me faithfully, mediantibus illis, 
which means, if, according to my promise, 1 am 
liberal in my payments. Money is here the true 
Gordian knot which holds all together*. Even the 
Queen and Villiers are to be bought. The fonner 
sees like an able woman, that her husband cannot 
exist without a minion, and has herself put forward 
Villiers, in order to maintain a steady influence over 
him, &c.—In any case I will take care that the 
English shall not get our money without doing us 
service. 

The Spanish party obtained, nevertheless, so much 
the superiority in the English Court, that Des Marets 
sufieredmany neglects, and almost lost his patience. 
Richelieu wrote to him:—Every thing has its season, 
therefore put up in patience with what is at all sup¬ 
portable, but not with any thing really injurious to 
the greatness of the French crown f. 

King James had, however, not favoured the dis¬ 
turbances in France, and refused to allow any levies 
on the part of the Princes J. 

On the other hand, it deserves mentioh, that James 

4 

Feburary 22,1616. f Jahuaiy 5,1617. 

I August 16 and 21,1618, 
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James I. upon the affairs of Bohejnia. — Buckingham_Li- 

fluence of the Spaniards.—The Puritans.—Discontent. 

The election of the Elector Frederick, to the king¬ 
dom of Bohemia, threw his father-in-law, James I. 
into so much the greater eihbarrassment, as per¬ 
sonal inclination, theoretical considerations, and po¬ 
litical views influenced him in directly opposite and 
irreconcUeable directions. 

1. Letter of the Marquis of Buckingham to the 
Spanish Ambassador, Gondomar*. King James has 
never given his son-in-law counsel or suggestion to 
accept the crown of Bohemia, on the contrary, has 
taken every occasion to dissuade him therefrom. 
Yet in the present case he is determined to remain 
neuter on three grounds, First, on account of his 
conscience} for the doctrine which he professes*^ 


• St. Germain MSS. Vol. 741. 
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allows of no conveyance of a crown on religious 
grounds. It prescribes obedience to kings and 
worldly authorities, even if they be Turks or infidels, 
and it is a well founded accusation against the Jesuits, 
that they wish to establish or depose kings at their 
jilcasurc. In the second place, the King of Spain 
has promised to mediate a good accord. In the 
third place, it is dangerous to acknowledge so sud¬ 
den, a conveyance of a crown at the will of the 
people*. On the other hand, the Palatinate at least 
should not be seized, for it belongs to the innocent 
children of Frederick. 

2. Report of the FE@nch Ambassador, Tilliercs, in 
Ijondon, September 22, IClOf* King James Uirows 
the affair of Bohemia into confusion in every way, 
and says sometimes one thing, sometimes another. 
'Fbus, for example, he said:—Austriahad not taken up 
bis good views in a befitting manner, and that the 
embassy of the Viscount Dovrcastle, (which had cost 
him 300,000 dollars) had been intended for the ad¬ 
vantage of that power, of Germany, and of Christen¬ 
dom, all of which were in need of peace. Another 
time he attacked his son-in-law, for the having with- 

* Dangcreux d’arriver cettc soudaine translation de couronne 
par I’autorit^ du pcupic. 

t St, Germain MS^., Vol. 768, p. 364. 
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out his consent accepted the crown of Bohemia, and 
that things must be so directed that the King who 
had the best right should remain in possession. 
That the Archduke Ferdinand grounded his on an 
alleged gift from Spain; how this however could be 
valid, he could not comprehend. 

He said again on this head: the deposition of 
kings in our times is something quite extraordinary. 
It is true I know from history that such occurrences 
have sometimes taken place, but those times exist 
no longer, and I fear above all things that they will 
make a religious question of this election to a king- 
dora. 

On my asking him, after all those conversations: 
what I therefore should write to the King of France, 
he answered, he had as yet come to no fixed reso¬ 
lution, but would inform me thereof as soon as he 
should have formed such. We might do the same 
on our side. 1 see this much before me, that he will 
not engage in the matter unless forced by the mo'st 
urgent necessity. 

3. Report from the same, of February 22,1620 *. 
The Baron Aune, the Elector Palatine's envoy, 
was, in his first audience of the King, received not 
even as the envoy of the most inconsiderable Prince, 


• P. 430. 
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but only as a private person. On the other hand, he 
has been since treated at Newmarket with such 
honours, that greater could not be shewn to the first 
Prince of France, sent in the name of your Majesty. 
From such instances you may judge of the judge¬ 
ment and understanding of the King, who there ima¬ 
gines that, because he is twenty leagues away from 
hence, no one knows his goings on. 

The words which they exchanged were, however, 
less courteous. The first which the King addressed 
to him w'as:—Mordieu! can you shew me a good 
ground for the Palatine’s invasion of the property of 
another?” The Baro^ answered: there was here 
no question of an mvasidn, but of a possession, which 
heaven had sent in a wonderful manner, and the 
people had offered. So, (said the King, interrupting 
him,) you are of opinion that subjects can dispossess 
their Kings ? You are come in good time to Eng¬ 
land to spread tliesc principles among the people, 
that my subjects may drive me away, and place 
another in my room. The Baron replied:—^“The 
conditions are not similar, for you are King by here¬ 
ditary right, the King of Bohemia, by right of elec¬ 
tion. If the states have thus chosen my master, t 
hold him for a legitimate King, and not for an 
usurper. 1 also w'onder that your Majesty chooses 
not to acknowledge, him and treat him as a King, as 
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you have acted towards the King of Sweden, who is 
a niere usurper. Every thing, moreover, which my 
master has done has been by your advice.” King 
James denied this with oaths and curses, and added; 
“ I did not acknowledge the King of Sweden till all 
the Princes of Christendom had done so.” He then 
turned to the Marquis of Buckingham and said, if I 
consider the wise councillors who are about my son- 
in-law, I am not suipriscd that he commits so many 
impertinences. 

Soon after this, the King’s indignation passed; and 
he caused the answer of Frederick to the accusa¬ 
tions of the Emperor be la^heforc him, of which 
some appeared to him valid, other parts insufficient. 
The Baron is returned to London, where he holds 
constant counsela with the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Edward Wotton, and the Viscount of Dow- 
'castle. They hope to- obtain a declaration to his 
satisfaction. 

4. Report of March 10, 1620 *.—^The Col. Gray 
has received permission to levy 2000 men for the 
King of Bohemia, and has placarded it every where 
in London, even on the door of the Spanish Ambas- 
. sadbrs, that it is open to every man to take service 
with that King. Be^mnd doubt Gondomar will raise 
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all the louder complaints of this, knowing how much 
may be obtained by that method from King James. 
In the end, the latter mil sacrifice the Colonel in 
order to satisfy the Ambassador. On the other hand 
many hope, that the Palatine, will (under mediation 
of the King) bring to bear a loan from the city of 
London, because the citizens wish him well, and 
desire the destruction of the Roman Catholic rer 
ligion in Germany. 

5. April 6, 1620*. The King has been to St. 
Paul’s to hear the Bishop of London preach. As 
this had not taken place before, during his reign, 
and he hates great as^|pi^lies of all kinds, it is con¬ 
jectured that something of importance is in hand. 
The King has also given himself the trouble to chuse 
a text from the Old Testament: viz., ft is time to 
build up again the walls of Jerusalem, and thus 
tlie whole matter ended in the sermon recommend¬ 
ing a contribution for repair of St. Paul’s church. 

Many think the whole had reference to the sup¬ 
port of the Palatine, which he dares not, out of fear 
of the Spanish Ambassador, openly recommend; and 
which would be at variance with the oath which he 
had sworn and still swears eveiy day. The re¬ 
minder of the sermon contained nothing but praises 
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of the King, so that jesters declare they mean to be 
converted, because, instead of the truth, a parcel of 
manifest lies are delivered from the pulpit. 

6. April 16, 1620 *. In the first assembly at 
Guildhall, nothing was gained for the Palatine, and 
in the second (in which a secret recommendation 
had been received from the King, and another from 
the Prince of Wales,) nothing was concluded, further 
than that every one might give according to his 
pleasure, and the aldermen and other civic authori¬ 
ties might make a collection house by house. The 
clergy proceeds in like manner, and some 200,000 
dollars may ultimately be (^ccted. The proceed¬ 
ing, however, appears so derogatory that even the 
little children mock at it. 

The Col. Gray is dissatisfied, for he wants money, 
and the King does not stand by him as he had 
promised. Nay, the latter said aloud at tablethat 
if the Palatine had invited the Turks to invade 
Hungary, he was an impious man, whom rather 
""than uphold he would aid to destroy, and would 
march in person against the Turks. Nay, should he 
die first, they should carry his bones hither, so near 
did this matter lie to his heart. Many wonder at 
these speeches, and say, it would have been better 


* P. 444. 
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to convey this in private to the Palatine than to 
speak it aloud at table. 

I believe the whole to be a device of policy in op¬ 
position to the zeal of the Puritans, who wish to ex¬ 
tort from him a declaration, and if he withhold it, 
mean to induce the people to insurrection. 

The Spanish marriage project proceeds, although 
in the end one party means to deceive the other. 
Spain, namely, seeks thereby to delay the succours 
which might be sent to the Kang of Bohemia, and 
James finds in it a good pretext for not declaring 
himself on the subject of the affairs of Germany. 

7. Reports of April 2fi and 30, 1620 *. The col¬ 
lection of money for the Palatine may amoiuit to 
200,000 dollars, and in addition to the 2000 hlnglish 
Gray means to levy 2000 Scotch. ITie King clan¬ 
destinely does good sendees to his son-in-law, has 
sent Ambassadors to Turkey, Denmark, and l\)land, 
and assures his Protestant fiiends, the Spanish al¬ 
liance shall not prevent him from assisting the Pala¬ 
tine. Yet will he ever keep a back door open, and 
says already that he docs not declare himself openly 
for Frederick, in order to give the Catholic powers 
no cause for treating the whole as a religious war, 
the consequence of which would be to throw the 
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greater weight into their scale. Although this view 
be in nowise unfounded, he is guided much rather 
by his fears of Spain, and his aversion for trouble 
and exertion. France, as he hopes, will have enough 
to do with its own aflFairs; and of Pope Paul V., 
he says: he is a good man, who thinks of nothing 
but raising his relations; I wish him long life, that 
they may not elect one of greater capacity. 

8. June 5, 1620*. Since my last report, the 
Spanish Ambassador has had an audience of the 
King. So soon as the latter saw him, he said, before 
the other could begin to speak, “ You have reason 
to write to your master, that^ am a traitor, a wicked 
man without truth or faith, on accoimt of the affairs 
of the Catholics, the Baron Nort, and the assistance 
extended to the Palatine. But I assure you that not 
I, but the traitors who surround me, have done all 
this without my knowledge. The first is the work 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that wicked Puri¬ 
tan, the second of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
whom 1 point out to you as a traitor, against whom 
you should be on your guard. Being young and 
unpractised in affairs, he took money for the de¬ 
livery of a passport tp the Baron, but he is greatly 
concerned therefore, and if you would do me a plea- 
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sure you would comfort him on the subject. At this 
moment he called Buckingham in, and said to him: 
“ George, why have you, without my privity, given a 
passport for money?” Because, said Buckingham, 
you give me nothing. Upon these words the King 
seized him by Uie head, kissed him twice, and said, 
now you may go. 

Hereupon he continued his conversation with 
Gondomar, and said, among other matters, the Pa¬ 
latine is a wicked man, an usurper, 1 will in no 
manner stand by him, and it is much more fitting that 
he, a young man, should suffer himself to be guided 
by an old King like mfself, to a just act, the sur¬ 
render of Bohemia, than that 1 should be by him 
involved in a troublesome business. The con¬ 
federate princes implore my assistance, I give them, 
however, my royal word of honour that I will not 
bestow it, and request that you will write as much 
to the King of Spain. .And yet he has, in the 
terms of the Protestant alliance, promised the direct 
contrary to the Baron Aune!! 

When the King had finished speaking, Gondomar 
said: he had brought a written paper with him; as 
it, however, contained nothing but what His Ma¬ 
jesty had just expressed with his own lips, he would 
tear it, (which in effect he did.) As the king had 
played the part of him, the Ambassador, he ought 
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now to act in his own person and character, as 
King, with respect to tlie affairs in question. Count 
Gondomar well perceives that this is all, in reality, a 
farce, and that he, and his master are laughed at; 
I am, however, satisfied that he, on his part, will 
do as much. 

The secretary of Baron Aune has set off, and has 
tahen with him many precious stones, even English 
jewels of the crown, to pledge them for his master. 
He will raise from 5 to 600,000 livres upon them. 

9. August 25, 1620 *. The Prince of Wales has 
become lately very jealous of his sister and the Pa¬ 
latine, which (although he is reluctant to expose 
them to hazard, and also supports their cause,) yet 
operates prejudicially on their affairs. The evil 
arises fi:om the inconsiderate conduct of the Baron 
Aune, upon whom the Puritans evinced too much 
dependance, and even spoke ill of the Prince. The 
King (who detests the Puritans,) is pleased with 
the circumstance, as tending to separate his son 
from them. 

10. December 22, 1620*. Audacious language, 
offensive pictures, calumnious pamphlets, these usual 
forerunners of civil war, are common here, and are 
symptoms doubly strong of the bitter temper of men’s 
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rads, beerae, in Ibis conntrj, len me in general 
better regulated, or, bjtbe good administration of 
justice, are more lept witlin tbe splere of tbeir duties. 
Yet I doubt that anj great action sill come of it, 

I 

inasmuch as the King ifll, in case of need, surely 
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Diplomatic repeats of Tillieres.—James and the Parliament.— 
Promotions—Buckingham.—The Electress Palatine.—Trial of 
the Attomey-GeneraL—James and the French Hughenots— 
Spanish influence in England.—The Palatinate.—Disorders in 
the Court.—The Prince of Wales.—Buckingham.—The Par¬ 
liament—Divinations into the future.—Charles I.—The Count¬ 
ess Buckingham becomes a Catholic.—James’s extravagancies 
and vices.—The Spanish match. 

The last years of the reign of James, axe in so far 
the most important in on historical view, as they 
immediately precede the remarkable period of Charles 
I. To this may be here added, tbat the reports of 
the French Ambassador in London, TiUieres, upon 
this particular period, are among the most copious, 
and he was a man exceeding most of his rank and 
calling in intellect and acuteness *. ^ I may, there¬ 
fore, be allowed-to extract several particulars from 


* Negociations en Angleterre. St. Germ. MSS. Vol. 769. 
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them, and ereh sometimes repeat nearly the same 
fimta, for this very practice of returning to and going 
over the same ground, is instructive, and elicits 
traits of (ihaxacterr. 

1. March 1, 1821. Contrary to the expectation 
of King James and his council, the Parliament on 
Thursday evening, granted two subsidies, which 
might ainount to some 7 or 800,000 dollars, one half 

'i 

payable in May, and the other in November. They 
acted thus out of apprehension of a dissolution of 
Parliament, and in the hope that the King would 
give them better satisfaction, and would not compel 
the people to insurrection. He has on his side, in 
my opinion, the great advantage that the Parliament 
for the future will, as in this case, grant money be¬ 
fore the negociation of other affairs, and will thereby 
be kept in check. For however ill inclined they ap¬ 
pear, these grants of money which give a claim on 
' their property, compel them to proceed with more 
gentleness and reverence. The King knows also 
how to take advantage of these circumstances; for 
when on Saturday they once more laid before him in 
a body, their desires, he first thanked them for the 
subsidies very courteously, and then said: He 
granted them freedom of speech within legal limits, 
that is to speak of their affairs with the reverence due 
to him; and if any one, out of evil intention or ig- 
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norance, should exceed that limit, he should know 
how to punish him. 

March 11, 1621*. I wrote to you that the King 
had raised several persons to the rank of earls and 
viscounts} he has' now named some also to be vis¬ 
counts in Scotland, persons, however, of small rank, 
and yet smaller merit For this reason, and peeing 
that they were to take precedence of English barons, 
the latter have held meetings at the houses of the 
Earls Salisbury and Dorset, and have drawn up a 
petition to the King, purporting that these viscounts 
had acquired their titles out of Ibe country, and in 
no respect obtained their present honours by means 
of any service rendered to the State. He was, there¬ 
fore, requested not to give precedence to them over 
the petitioners; and in future, to proceed with more 
caution in matters which were capable of estranging 
from him the hearts of his subjects, when they saw 
the rewards of virtue distributed for money, or by 
favour. 

When the Marquis of Buckingham (at whose sug¬ 
gestion the above viscounts had been named) heard 
of this, he took aside the Lords Salisbury and Dorset, 
and said to them: I am much astq^shed that you 
should chuse to set yourselves up in opposition to the 
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rights of the Crown as well as to myself, with whom, 
as you know, these nominations have originated. Uj) 
,to this time I held you for my friends, but see plainly 
that I have been mistaken, and shall for the future 
live on a different footing with you. They answered, 
we cannot admit that we set up ourselves against his 
Majesty, if, with all possible respect, we lay before 
him the complaints and grievances of his faithful sub¬ 
jects. Just as little is any attack intended on your¬ 
self, whom we love and esteem; if you, however, 
chuse to place yourself on anothei^footing (qu’il n’y 
avail rien de si libre). The Marquis complained 
upon this to the King, and uttered, in the greatest 
passion, many ill-timed expressions. 

In my judgement, Buckingham has conducted him¬ 
self in this matter like a young man, intoxicated, 
and so put out of his senses, by court favour, that h(' 
forgets all the respect due to his master, mixes him¬ 
self up in an affair which docs not pertain to him, and 
without any sufficient ground makes enemies of so 
many considerable men. 

The King has brought the thing before his council, 
and has summoned these Lords, but has received 
from them Ujp answer: that, during the sitting of 
Parliament, they were entitled to hold assemblies and 
consultations of every kind, would expose the matter 
in the upper house, and only there justify their pro- 
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ceedings. This ftcsw^ lias set the King, already 
much excited by Buckingham, beside himself with 
anger, so as that he wished to send Dorset and Salis* 
bury to the Tower, till it was represented to him 
that the Parliament'might easily take up their cause 
in a very dangerous manner. He now endeavours to 
separate them by talking over individuals, and will 
perhaps succeed. On the other hand, the Parliament 
evmces by its conduct of affairs more heat and want 
of judgment than prudence. We must however wait 
for the result before we can judge with security, for 
in this country circumstances daily change their ap¬ 
pearance; the affairs of Spain alone preserve a steady 
course, because Count Gondomar uses influence, not 
only as an ambassador, but even like a servant of the 
crown, receives information of the most secret things, 
and often knows how to carry his views into execution. 

March 20, 1621. The King is in the greatest fear 
that the Electress Palatine, his daughter, will arrive 
here, and favour the party of the Puritans. Buck¬ 
ingham, who is not in her good graces, and knows 
that the King always joins the stronger party, 
strengthens him in this view, and uses every device to 
frustrate the project of this journey. The Ambassa- 
der Carleton has therefore been written to; to say to 
the Queen, if she should arrive at the Hague, that 
on pain of her father’s anger, she should abstain from 
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coining to this country. Some tHink that she will 
turn back upon this; others say she must get out of 
it in tlie most honourable maimer^ and not allow her¬ 
self to be frightened. Nay, that it were better that 
she lay in the Tower, than that *she should wander 
round the world in misery, without a safe place of 
refuge! 

4. May 29, 1621. You wish to see the grounds 
more exactly developed on wiiich the King wishes 
his daughter not to come here. 1st, He know's the 
dependence of the people, and especially of the Pu¬ 
ritans, on the Electress Palatine, and, excited by the 
partisans of Spain, is uncommonly jealous thereof, 
thinking that she may raise a great party. 2dly, The 
sight of her w'ould be a continual reproach to him 
for having deserted her, and her demands for aid might 
involve him with Spain. 3dly, Buckingham is her 
enemy, if for nothing else, because the Puritans are 
his enemies. 4thly, 'Ihe Marquis would fain please 
the Spanish Ambassador; and dtbly, equally his own 
wife, whom the arrival of the Electress would thrust 
into the back ground. 

That you may the better understand what Is the 
state of things here, I tell you the following. Some 

• * i 

six motiths back the attorney-general* w'as imprisoned 
at the suggestion of Buckinghamf, whether bc- 

* Sir Ileury Yelverton. [Tr.] 
t P. 70. 
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cause he had really done him some wrong, (or, as 
others assert,) because he had not, to please Bucking¬ 
ham, chosen to infnnge upon his fwsllionour and duties. 
The Parliament, immediately on its meeting, de¬ 
manded that the prisoner, after fitting enquiry, should 
be punished, or set free. The King granted this de¬ 
mand, and the Puritans conceived that they might 
use against Buckingham a man well acquainted with 
all his projects, and that the latter would seek to re¬ 
venge himself even at the risk of his own destruction. 
On his defence he spoke with unusual boldness, and 
averred that if he had done any thing unjust or con- 
traiy to law, he had done it by order of Buckingham, 
who often assumed to himself the dignity of a King, 
and threatened in the name of James. At the con¬ 
clusion, he compared Buckingham vrith Spenser, the 
favourite of Edward II., who brought his master to 
destruction, and himself to an evil end. 

Buckingham coinplaining of this to the King, the 
latter caused the attorney to be removed from the 
house, whither he had been conveyed for the period 
of the trial, and to'be shut up again in the Tower. 
The Parliament complained of this proceeding, and 
demanded that the attorney should be^llowed to ex¬ 
plain his expressions. At last the Puritans prevailed 
over the adherents of Buckingham and caused the 
prii^ner to be informed how the matter stood, and 
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advised him to say to the foU hduse of Parliament, 
that he wished to learn whether the accusers of the 
Earl of Somer^aald the discoverers of the chancel¬ 
lor’s peculations, were guilty of high treason, for in 
that case he was guilty of the fihe crime, insomuch 
as he had spoken against the Marquis. In the other 
case, however, he had done a ser^dce to the King and 
the State, and was ready, for their good, to disclose 
many other matters in addition. The wife of the at¬ 
torney who had up to this time imparted his reso¬ 
lutions to the Puritans, now gave the Marquis of 
Buckingham notice ofthisletter; whether as thinking 
that this would be to the advantage of her husband, 
or because she held him for lost, and wished at the 
least to save herself. Buckingham, however, hastened 
to the King, and demanded from him tlie immediate 
dissolution of the Parliament. To this the King 
would not consent, but was of opinion they ought to 
put the attorney in fear. He therefore caused him to 
be told, that if he w'ould not sign a paper laid before 
him, in which he recalled every thing he had uttered 
against himself and Buckingham, the King would 
dissolve the parliament, but cause him to be hanged. 

This took such effect on a man otherwdse esteemed 
courageous, that he signed the paper forthwith, ac¬ 
knowledged it in Parliament, and uttered more base 
apologies than had even been required of him,—On 
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account of this cowardice, bis fnends in astonish* 
ment abandoned him, and he was^ on the ground not 
of corrupt dealing in his office,J||||||PP^ce against 
the king and the ministers, cast in a fine of 16,000 
marks, and condemned to other humiliations. He 
was also, nevertheless, kept in prison without any 
limit being assigned to his detention. 

5. June 24, 1621*. The M'ant of regulaiity and 
decision in the government, and especially in the 
King, (either natural or assumed for a purpose,) 
throws me into great difiiculties. For when, for 
example, I believe myself to have brought him and 
those around him, by arguments and good offices, 
to the conclusion that they wall not endeavour to 
effect anything in France in favour of the Hughenots; 
nay, when the King goes so far as to speak slight¬ 
ingly of them, and to treat them as rebels; I sud¬ 
denly receive information from those who carefully 
observe his words and actions, that he is as if utterly 
altered, is calling pn his subjects to stand by the 
Hughenots, and swearing he would rather, lose all 
his three crowns than suffer Rochelle to be taken. 
These are, 1 know, nothing but words, which would 
not, of themselves, astonish me; but he seeks to 
raise money for that end, is already secure of a large 
sum, ai^ may w'ell interfere in the affairs of France 
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sooner than in those of his son-in-law. Not because 
the latter are le^^ar his heart, but because he fears 
Spain, but deBjpP||^n||ace, inasmuch as the latter 
possesses no fleet and is involved in religious war. 

6. June 30, 1621*. If the suggestions made 
by me be not attended to, no influence will ever be 
obtained in this country. The Spanish atnbassador, 
although an able and dexterous man, gains his ob¬ 
jects here, not so much by his courteous manners, 
(galanterie,) as because he continues to build on a 
foundation which has been laid for him fifty years 
since, and upon intimacies and alliances which 
Spain, by prudent and wise behaviour, has gained 
and preserved; not to mention that his reports are 
believed, and that he has suflBcient funds at his 
disposal, while I can command neither money nor 
confidence. 

7. The Dutch ambassador, Caron, to the States 
General. July 2, 1621t. There are letters from 
Spain, and copies of letters to the Emperor and the 
Archduke, which excite the greatest attention. King 
James believes in the approaching surrender of the 
Palatinate, as firmly as though he had it already in 
his hands; aijd the consideration of the Spanish 
ambassador increases daily. When the latter brought 

• P. 89. 
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these letters to the King, the Marquis of Buckingham 
brought him back in his litter and mve him the right 
hand. They conversed very confidOTHally, whispered, 
and pressed each other’s hand, while the people 
looking on kept their hats on their heads and wished 
him hanged. However this may be, believe me that 
this mountebank obtains the greatest influence, on 
which account, we must strive to set him on a good 
footing with the King and his subjects. 

8. Tilliercs.—Report of August 4,1621 *. Heaveh 
and earth are combined against us! The Puritans 
yell, the people is fiirious, the Spaniards are pre¬ 
paring, under the concealment of fair words, blows of 
the greatest consequence, so that I know not how 
King James will resist, although highly reluctant to 
take active part in a fray. In Paris, you set forth 
nothing but mere general groimdsand considerations, 
which in this country have neither shine nor sub¬ 
stance. If you tell me the King is a coward, power¬ 
less, and will give no support to the Hughenots 
in France, having given up his own son-in-law, I 
answer—1st, that the King is timid and cowardly as 
soon as any groimd for fear shews itself, but now, 
when he sees that France cannot hurt him, because 
she possesses no fleet, and is over employed at 
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home, he troubles himself little about her. — 2dly, 
His want of power is not so complete as you think, 
for the merchalfeg ar^ ready to pay for the twenty 
Algerine ships, a naval expedition to the French coast 
costs little, and with 160,000 crowns, (a sum which 
he can command,) he can ship over 10 or 12,000 
men to France; inasmuch as his subjects divSplay the 
greatest zeal to come to the assistance of their fellow 
religionists, arc ready to revive old claims, and have 
such an opinion of the merits of the coimtry, that they 
are ready to cross the channel without pay.—3rdly, 
Many reasons concurred to prevent the King from 
supporting his son-in-law. He feared, for example, 
Austria and Spain, and a campaign in the distant 
Palatinate appeared so perilous and costly, that he 
could do more for a dollar in France than for twenty 
in Germany. 

9. Tillieres, August 23, 1621*. They have 
no thoughts here of a war either in France or in 
Germany, nor of any occupation whatever, other 
than that of eating, drinking, and making merry. 
The house of the Duke of Buckingham is a chief resort 
for these pursuits, but I have too much modesty to de¬ 
scribe, in the terms of strict truth, things which one 
would rather suppress than commit in writing to am- 
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bassadorial dispatches, destined for the perusal of ex¬ 
alted persons. They are such as even Mends touch 
upon only with reluctance in crafid^tial letters. I 
have, nevertheless, sought out for the most decent 
expressions which I can make use of, to convey to 
you some of the particulars; but I have not suc¬ 
ceeded, whether because I am deficient in adroit¬ 
ness or that it be actually impossible to lay these 
hiat^es before chaste ears. 

It seems, however, that firom Paris they pressed 
for further particulars; and Tillieres therefore re¬ 
turns, in a later dispatch, undated, to the same or a 
similar subject. He writes:—“ In order to confer 
an honour on the House of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, the King detcnnined with premeditation, to 
drink to excess at a banquet there. When he was 
a good way advanced, and full of sweet wine, he 
took the Prince of Wales by the hand, led him to 
the Lords and Ladies, and said,—there was a great 
contention between the Prince and himself as to 
which of the two best loved the Marchioness of 
Buckingham. Alter having recounted all sorts of 
reasons for and against, he drew some verses from 
his pocket, which his poet Jonson had made in 
i]pase of the Marchioness, then read some others of 
his 0 ^ invention, and swore he would stick them 
on all tne doors of his house to show his good^vill. 
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. , . . * Had I not received this account from 
trustworthy persons, I should have considered it 
impossible; but this King is as good for nothing as 
possible, suffers himself to be walked in leading- 
strings like a child, is lost in pleasures, and buried 
for the greater part of his time in wine t* 

Buckingham ruins England by fomenting new fac¬ 
tions and estranging the affections of the people by 
his misconduct. He becomes daily more audadpns 
in exciting convulsions in the State, whether "be¬ 
cause he believes himself obliged to go through with 
what he has begun, or because he is dazzled with his 
good fortune, or because his mother drives him for¬ 
ward, a woman who meddles in every tiling, and is 
as bold as she is shameless and bad intentioned. 

The Prince of Wales’s actions are so little dis¬ 
posed to virtue, that he is despised and hated as 
much as his sister is honoured and beloved. 

10. Nov. 25, 1621. It is a misfortune to be 
obliged to do public business in this country; for all 

• The passage omitted in the text, is one which justifies the 
Ambassador’s previous scruples as to dealing witli the subject. 
It adds a lamentable proof to the many before extant of James’s 
dis^ting indecencies; and it is difficult to read it without de- 
rivii^ the worst opinion of his habits and those of his favourites. 
[Tr.] 

t October 18, p. 151. 
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turns upon the King, the Marquis, and the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The first was ever sullen when he was 
forced to hear of such, and this gains upon him 
since violent headaches have weakened him and at¬ 
tacked him both in body and spirit. The Marquis, 
with his vanity, takes every thing under his charge, 
affairs internal and foreign, although, in fact, he 
knows nothing of either, and they are objects of 
interest to him, not in regard to the good of his 
country, nor the honour of his master, but simply 
with respect to his own advantage. Every thing 
thence is in confusion, and instead of gaining repu¬ 
tation as a man of business, he loses the only good 
quality he i)ossesscs, that of an accomplished cour¬ 
tier. 'rims in the end he exhibits nothing estimable, 
and he is hated to the uttennost, among other rea- 
sons, on account of the excessive preference which 
he betrays for Spain. 

On Lord Digby’s lately defending tire cause of the 
Palatine in the Council, Buckingham turned so pale 
that it was thought ho was falling into a swoon; 
and another time, as the other was boasting of some 
courtesies done him by the Emperor, the Marquis said 
quite loud, he wondered how that Lord could so ill 
requite them. Digby, however, did not remain in 
his debt for an answer, but replied on the instant: 
if courtesies are shewn to me as to a private person. 
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I endeavour to requite them by personal services; 
but, as a man of honour, I will never requite them 
at the expense of my master. 

The third man in whose hands the public affairs 
are ostensibly lodged, is the Secretary of State, Cal¬ 
vert. lie is an honourable, sensible, well-minded 
man, courteous towards strangers, full of respect 
towards ambassadors, zealously intent upon the wel¬ 
fare of England; but by reason of all these good 
qualities, entirely without consideration or influence. 

11. .lanuaiy 6, 1622*. The vices of the King 
weaken his intellect, as appears from the letters 
which he has written to the Parliament, and in 
which the want.of order, connection, and judgement, 
is apparent. For Avhere he wishes to assume the 
language of a king, his tone is that of a tyrant, (il taille 
du tyran,) and where he condescends, he is vulgar. 
He has no other view than that of depriving the Par¬ 
liament of its rights, and thinks he has reached his 
end when he has scolded it; (gounnande le;) without 
reflecting that things of this kind are not to be ef¬ 
fected by violence, but much rather, or only, by a 
prudent line of conduct. This design was put into 
his head already during the lifetime of the treasurer 
Cecil, w'ho, on account of his raal-administration, 
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tras a&aid of such au overseer as the Parliament, 
and always set the King against it. . 

Buckingham has continued in the same course, 
perhaps on similar grounds, but has not yet reached 
his object; for the Parliament has adopted a bold 
resolution which much displeases the King, although 
some think, that this is rather the last exertion of 
a moribund old age than of a vigorous youth. 

However this may be, the Parliament is ad< 
joumed till February 18 , and there is a firm deter¬ 
mination to dissolve it, although it be not known 
when and how. The affair may, in truth, be danger¬ 
ous, unless conducted with prudence, a quality 
totally wanting in the conduct of affairs here, inas¬ 
much as the King and Buckingham insist upon 
doing, every thing, but do noj|^g. The former, 
forsooth, inasmuch as he sinks so low in his nullity 
that sloth now appears to him the highest and only en¬ 
joyment ; the latter, out of want of understanding, and 
because he aims not at the honour of his master, 
but at the fiirtherance of his own interests. This 
has already been the consequence, that he has ad- 
- vised the King to remain at Newmarket, where he 
leads* a life to which past nor present times present 
no parallel. ■ 

Buckingham follows wildly the plan of dissolving 
the Parliament, which must bring on his destruction. 



* 1 

This, k is true, is delayed by the (gjirit of coirndicfr 
which a long peace has bfoi^ht upon Ibis country, 
but we cantiot but beliere, that in some way or 
other, this spirit will come to an end, and then be 
converted into iuiy. I entertain this view in com* 
mon with many intelligent men, so that this state, 
which has so long beheld with joy our misery 
and that of Christendom, will be in similar condi¬ 
tion imless more compassion be shotm towards her. 

I am induced to judge in this fashion, more than by 
any thing else, by J ames’s plan for the diminution 
of the power of the Parliament, which is intended 
for the purpose of maintaining the equilibrium be¬ 
tween the prerogatives of the King and the liberties 
of tile people. So long, therefore, as this power of 
the Parliament m|iptained itself erect,. without 
bending to the one side or the other, the State 
continued to flomish; it is, however, to be feared, 
that if it once sink, all will crumble into ruin to¬ 
gether. 

His own feeling teaches this to every EngliahtnaTi , 
and all complain of the matter; the King alone 
seems free from anxiety, and has made a journey to 
Newmarket, as a certain other sovereign once' did 

to Capri. He lakes his beloved Buckingham with 

* 

him, wishes rather to be called his friend than king, 
and to associate his name to the^eroes of friendship 
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of antiquity. Under such specious titles he endea¬ 
vours to conceal scandalous doings, and because 
his strength deserts him for these, he feeds his eyes 
where he can no longer Content his other senses. 
The end of all is ever the bottle. 

Thus lives the ruler of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; a life which plainly shews that he has 
discarded every good quality, and that of what he 
once was, nothing but a certain malignant disposition 
remains, which he exercises with delight on those 
who, as he conceives, might do him injury. 

13. February 22, 1622*. The King is without 
council, the country without government, and 
Buckingham advances, as far as his good will is 
concerned, the elevation of Spain before the pro¬ 
sperity of England. If out o4 all this greater dis¬ 
satisfaction among the great, revolt of the people, 
and bloody war do not arise, the reason does not 
lie in the lightness of the evil, but in that this people 
is either more moderate, or less sensible to injury, 
or more timid than others. Beyond doubt, how¬ 
ever, the imposthume must break, and that soon, as 
stimulants are constantly applied. In what manner 
this will take place, no one knows: perhaps it will 
occur by the Dutch bringing over the Electress 


P. 222. 
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Palatine to England, and providing the Puritans an 
honourable pretext for revolt, and a stimulus to 
their fervour, which has been cooled down by the 
long peace. 

14. March 31, 1622, p. 230. The Lower House 
is singularly provoked, and determined to attack 
in the first instance the Chancellor and the Trea* 
surer, who have voted in favour of these monopolies, 
but next to raise a feud against Buckingham. The 
latter, taking fright, has represented to tlie King:— 
that if he allow liis most faithful servants so to be 
persecuted, he will soon lose them, nor was he to 
believe that this took place on account of any real 
malversation, but that the attack was directed in 
fact against him, the King himself, wherefore, he 
must dissolve the Parliament so soon as it should 
have granted two more subsidies. This discourse 
from a favourite on the one hand, and fear and jea* 
lousy of tlie Pailiament on the otlier, caused tlie 
King to play all sorts of parts. Sometimes he swore 
and denied his Maker, (reniant Dieu,) then he laid 
his length upon the ground and declared he wished 
to die, also that he saw well that the Parliament 
w'ould be his death; dien he wept, and finally de¬ 
termined to go down himself to the Upper House. 
From all this you may see that Buckingham makes 
the King play all manner of parts, except only that 
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of a King, and that he seeks to derive for himself 
as much advantage as the other derives infamy 
from the cfrcumstonces. 

15. Report of May 4,162S, p. 250. My lord Digby 
enjoys, as Ambassador, so great a salary that he does 
not expend the half of it. He takes himself, however, 
out of the way, principally on account of his enemies, 
at the head of whom is Buckingham, who never will 
forgive him his attacks upon Spain; and the less so, 
that he has spoken disadvantageously of the Mar¬ 
quis to the Prince of Wales, saying that he was the 
ruincr of England. The Prince reported the whole 
to Buckingham, who still enjoys the position of fa¬ 
vourite, a name comprising every thing which cmi 
be expressed of evil, and conveying all the bad con¬ 
sequences which have ever flowed from it. 

16. May 22, 1622, p. 270. There is something 
truly extraordinaiy in the Government of this coun¬ 
try : we can as little elucidate it when we see it as 
conceive it when we ai'e away from it; for nothing 
now; takes place by rule or reason, but every thing 
according to the appetite (appetit) of Buckingham, 
that young man, ignorant, dazzled by favour, and 
hurried forward by passion. His will and pleasure 
passes for statute and prescription, and in place of 
his influence soon decreasing, as was expected, it 
increases daily to that degree that several (in the 
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absence ot a sufficient solution) believe that * the 
King has been bewitched. For my part, T am con¬ 
vinced that the secret lies in his infamous licentious- 

• 

ness, (paillardisc,) his total W'ant .of spirit, and die 
rechless state of dissolution of his intellect The 
former cause has driven him into this passion, and 
the latter have chained him to it. It is true a report 
exists that his passion extends itself to Buckingham’s 
wife, and to a little child which ho passionately 
loves, tenderly embraces, and will always have in 
his sight; but 1 believe, that these and a thousand 
other particulars which one cannot venture to speak 
out, and which no man can believe who has not 
seen them, proceed simply from his friendship for 
Buckingham. 

All murmur, all suffer: the lords arc contemned 
and little rewarded, the nobility taxed and insulted, 
and the people impoverished, w’hile the most distant 
relation of Buckingham (although totally W'ithout 
claim of service) is advanced and gratified. His ra¬ 
pacity is become insatiable, or always was so, and has, 
in these the times of his favour, like his other vices, 
first come into full display. Nor is it enough that 
all classes should be pressed down into such a con¬ 
dition, but it is oven forbidden them to complain. 

The ead of Oxford, the second lord of this kingdom, 
has at last been put in the Tower, because he woiUd 
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not give his niece in marriage to Christopher Villiers, 
and added some words of little sipification against 
Buckingham. A friend of the earl, a gentleman of 
condition, finds himself in a miserable prison, and is 
threatened with the torture, because he will not de¬ 
pose to what he had never heard. 

Every body is indipant at this government, every 
body murmurs at these proceedings, every body 
hates and despises this King in an incredible manner; 
but at the period when he was more in possession of 
his faculties, he had so divided the peat men among 
themselves, their courage is so sunk, and the country 
so little favourable to revolts, that nothing but the 
uttermost climax of the evil can unite the spirits, 
and as if wake them from a lethargy. 

Up to this time they have sought their counteract¬ 
ing means, not in generosity, but have acted like 
those physicians, who, in case it be impossible to re¬ 
move the pcun of a wound, recommend some intox¬ 
icating draught, or tobacco, or other sensual pleasure 
to divert the thought and imagination from the evil. 
Many say, “ if even young persons die it cannot 
possibly last longwifii an old man;” they place their 
hope upon the Prince of Wales. I, however, main¬ 
tain, apinst the opinion of many, and especially of 
Mons. Dqimquester, who holds him for a man of 
much understanding, and of his word, and ascribes 
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his great endurance to wisdom, that when he comes 
to the government, his subjects will soon be tired of 
him, for he will exhibit all the vices of his father, 
but display none of the qualities which his friends 
attribute to him; for how were it otherwise pos¬ 
sible that a prince Of his years should, as yet, have 
given no proof of any thing good or generous. 

17. June 5, 1622, p. 275. I have written to you, 
in my last letter, that the Countess of Buclringham 
was become a Catholic. When the King and the 
Marquis, her sou, learnt this, they conceived the 
highest dissatisfaction, the former as an enemy of 
our religion, and because it seemed to him a great 
discredit, that a lady of his court, the mother of his 
favourite, with whom he himself (and he holds him¬ 
self for a doctor in theology) had so often and so 
particularly spoken, should abandon her faith. Buck¬ 
ingham, because he knows, that if any thing upon 
earth could undermine his favour, or give it a shock, 
this very accident is of that description. 

* Both have done their utmost to divert her again 
from the good path; the Marquis set on foot also a 
grand colloquy which was attended by his mother, 
the keeper of the great seal—a good man and one not 
disincUned to the Catholics—father Fisher, and the 
preacher Ovit, but which did not produce the desired 
result. There ensued a second, at which the King as- 
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fii^aed4lie ofii preacber; and if sonls ore 

pa b« ^converted ^>7 ^^eaming, swearing, and denying 
God and all the saints, (crier,* jnier,.et reniOr Dien 6t 
tous les saints,) the countess has done veiy wrong not 
to follow his doctrine. 

18. ^uly 19, 1622, p. 801.' The elevation to the 
rank of Earl is here the highest reward for the great¬ 
est services, so entirely so, thatISlizabeth, in her long 
reign, never favoured but three persons with that ho¬ 
nour. Now it is bestowed on persons of very limited 
merit, and the government of the whole State ap¬ 
pears to have no otibier end than the elevation of Buck¬ 
ingham, his Mends and relations. Whoever is aware 
of this, and judges England by other nations, will look 
for commotions as the resnlt of this: that result how¬ 
ever will be postponed for reasons both universal and 
particular. 

England is an island, difficult of access to strangers, 
without fortresses, and without an influential nobility, 
which in ordinary circumstances usually takes the 
lead in disturbances. The long peace has produced* 
cowardice; the King in his better days (by help of 
. the subtle and dexterous Cecil) excited divisions 
among the nobility, and the affairs which continually 
occupied France and Spain at home or from abroad, 
permitted no effectual interference in the affairs of 
England. On the other hand, the King of England 
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has thought of uothiug but the present, never of the 
future, and it is to be feared thfit all these saws and| 
maxims will sooner oi lat^ vanish in smoke. 

, Those who have known the Marquis Bucking- 
ham, before liis elevation, and judge of him with 
little passion, say, he^as, as a young man, good 
by nature and constitution, and very modest, but 
that favour has ruided him. The King, instead of 
guiding and bringing him up with attention, gave 
him full liberty and unrestrained power, so tliat it 
has fallen out in his case as in that of nearly all other 
favourites. Vanity, presumption, and rapacity now 
sway him, and for the future he is in danger to tum¬ 
ble with amiserable&ll (de tomber par une chute miser¬ 
able) ; whether by the deatii or desertion of the King 
or whether the excess of his scandalous life may 
drive the English, cowards as they may be, into in¬ 
surrection. In this case the King would give him ujr 
as scandalously, as he has elevated him without 
reason. 

Buckingham, say others, has always had Uie same 
vices, but concealed them till his power enabled him 
to ^play them unpunished. Others say, “ favourites 
are intended for the chastisement of Kings and na¬ 
tions, and God always employs the most wicked of 
them to this terrible end.” 

19. Oct. 18, 1029, p. 396. The weightiest and 

n3 
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most urgent affairs cannot drive tbis King to devote 
to them even a day, nay an hour, or to inter¬ 
rupt his gratiffcations. These consist, in his betaking 
himself to a remote spot, where (out of the sight of 
men) he leads a filthy and scandalous life, and gives 
himself up to drinking and other vices, the very re¬ 
membrance of which is sufficient to give horrible dis¬ 
pleasure (deplait horriblement). It appears as if the 
more his strength wastes away, the more these infam¬ 
ous passions increase, and passing from the body over 
to the mind, assume double power. He has left tlie 
Prince and the authorities here to consult upon affairs, 
but these are bodies without a soul, as every decision 
depends upon the King, who never takes one, or at 
the best does so only to live in peace, or to do some 
act of malice. 

20. Dec. 6, 1622, p. 411. I am in truth the most 
unlucky of all who have ever filled such posts as 
mine! They have facts to relate worthy of relation; 
I such as appear unworthy of being committed to 
writing. For if their post lies in lands which are the 
theatre of war, they speak of battles, actions, sieges, 
or other matter equally attractive and important. 
Are the countries at peace, they speak of good order 
and police within, of wisdom and nobleness in the 
management of foreign affairs. They have a wide 
field to display their intellect, and to content their em- 
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ployers. My lot is fallen, on the contrary, on a Mng> 
dom without order, sunken from its glory and age, 
smitten by repose; on a King devoted to his own no¬ 
thingness, and whose principle it is, only so far to 
strive for the good of his subjects, as may give him 
facilities for plunging himself deeper into vice of 
every kind. He will not look around, he will not 
look before, but, nothing troubled as to object and 
aim, seeks only to gain time. 

This perverted principle, or rather this stupid 
vanity and obstinacy, will, for example, not allow 
him to coufess that be is deceived by the Spaniards. 
He takes tbeir words for ready coin, lets them pass 
for deeds, and ]:)ays them in the same currency. 

Is it not a judgement of God on the Kmg and liis 
people, that he who rules so many millions, sutfcrs 
himself to be ordered and reprimanded by a man 
witliout merit or virtue ? Must not such favourites, 
who sacrifice every thing to their interest, and loosen 
every tie, bring on civil wars ? December 6, 1622, 
p. 415. 

21. January 12,1623. Buckingham is daily more 
despised by every one, even by the Spaniards whom 
he was favoured. He has all the more succeeded in 
insinuating himself, with a view to the future, into 
the favour of the Prince of Wales. This new favour 
U very variously spoken of: many who do not see 
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£ur into things^ believe that tbe Prince dissembles^ 
few know that passions for women have to do witli 
it. Howsoever tbe afiaii may be, the Prince is loudly 
blamed therefore, and the more he advances in age, 
the more he diminishes his reputation. 

22. Februaiy 14, 1623. The King troubles him* 
self nothing as to what men think of him, or what 
is to become of the kingdom after his death. I be* 
lieve that a broken flask of wine, or a similar nothing, 
is nearer his heart, than the ruin of his son-in-law, 
and the misery of his posterity. And Buckingham 
confirms him in every thing, and hopes that the more 
he abandons himself to all pleasures and to drunk¬ 
enness, the weaker will be his understanding and 
spirit, and so much the easier he will be able to rule 
him byfear when other ties of connection are dissolved. 

In the beginning, Buckingham showed modera¬ 
tion enough, for he feared lest the Queen Anne should 
effect his downfall, as she did that of Somerset 
After her death he was still afraid of the Prince of 
Wales; but since he has become secure of him also, 
by the^eans of procuring him gratifications of all 
kinds, his own disposition displays itself in a reck¬ 
less manner, and he exhibits debauchery, effirontery, 
irreligion, and rapacity in the highest degree. 

23. March 3, 1623. I am assured that the King 
is so disgusted with Buckingham and his presump- 
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tion, and not less so with his son, by reason of the 
friendship sprung up between them, that he would 
rather endanger his State * than put up with this 
any longer. 

Gondomar, before his departure, gave some as¬ 
surances to the Prince of Wales respecting his mar¬ 
riage, in the event of his journeying to Spain. Don 
Balthazar de Zuniga, however, appears not to have 
sanctioned the plan. Since then the matter has been 
one while pushed forw ard, at another let drop, till a 
few days since, a pretended merchant delivered let¬ 
ters to the Prince in which a rupture of the mar¬ 
riage ncgociations was indicated, if Charles did not 
make a journey to Spain. The latter is now dis¬ 
posed rather to encounter dangers than incur an un¬ 
successful termination of the affair, and so much 
more, as his father for some time back has treated 
him with open and insupportable contempt. In 
order to avoid enduring this lesser evil, the Prince, 
like a man without judgement, hurls himself head 
foremost into the greatest of follies, and Buckingham, 
whom the King only tolerates through fear and habit, 
wishes by a dangerous and extravagant conduct, so 
to attach himself to the Prince, that the latter must 
in every case either support him or share his min. 


* By marrying Charles to a Spanisit Princess. 
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24. March 5,1023, p, 400. The King will hare 
no man about him of condition, inteUect, or judge¬ 
ment; but little people who defer to him in every 
thing, who praise his vices as others praise virtues, 
and who calumniate all men of honour and virtue. 
He hates such mortalty, thinhing that they delame 
and despise him; he would fain avoid the sight of 
tl>em, because he thinks their eountenances reproach 
him for his abominable and scandalous life. 
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Vallarnsso upon James 1_Charles I.—His journey to Spain. 

—Failure of the marriage scheme.—James’s timidity.—Insolence 
of tlie Spaniards. 

The despatche.s of the Venetian envoy, Vallarcsso, 
afford some illustration and confirmation of what 
has been above related. 

August 15, 1622. King James speaks with two 
tongues, and never acts consistently witli what he 
says. Dangerous party divisions are already the 
result. He would fain restrain the preachers in their 
discourses upon religious matters. That, however, 
would be to endeavour to check a mountain tonent, 
which is only made more furious by the obstacle. 

Febmary 24, and March 1,1623. The king is mu¬ 
table, artificial, close, attached to peace, timorous; 
the proper artificer of every mischance. Good prin¬ 
ciples and feelings are extinguished in him. He 
loves nothing but himself, his own convenience and 
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pleasures; he distrusts every one, suffers from ex¬ 
treme weakness of mind, and is tyrannized over by a 
constant fear of death. 

September 16, 1622. Of the Prince Charles as 
yet scarcely any thing is to be said, except that he 
is, like his father, passionately addicted to the'chase. 
Whether his obedience be the result of wise prin¬ 
ciple or natural disposition, it is hard to say; but the 
coldness which he displays in all his dealings, leads 
us to no very favourable conclusions in the case of a 
yoimg man, unless on his accession to the sovereignty 
he display a different disposition. 

March 3,10, 11, 1623. The Prince and Bucking¬ 
ham are suddmily set off in disguise for Spain. This 
resolution is a gulf of wonder, a labyrinth without 
entrance or exit, approved by no man, without ex¬ 
ample in ancient or modem history. It is at variance 
with the tme interest of the King, the realm, the 
Prince, Buckingham! How can the latter thus ab¬ 
sent himself fmm the King, take part in so audacious 
ur undertaking, and make himself responsible for 
every mischance?—If, as some maintain, Gondomar 
said, that the marriage would come to pass if the 
Prince would go to Spain, it could only have been 
his intention to express the impossibility of the mar¬ 
riage by reference to that of the journey. 

Very various grounds are adduced in explanation 
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of the joomey. let The Prince wished to see the 
Infanta.—2nd. He had fallen bejond measure in love 
with her picture.—3rd. The King wished to ruin 
Buckingham and inculpate his son.—4th. They hoped 
to bring the affair, by this means, to a favourable 
conclusion.—5th. Heaven blinds those whom it 
wishes to chastise.—6th. The journey took place 
through pr^estination. 

May 4, 7, 21; 28th July, 1623. As the Prince 
entered Madrid it rained. 1 (Vallaresso) said to King 
James: this betokens the firuitfulness of the approach¬ 
ing marriage.—The Prince for the rest receives few 
visits; they neglect and shun him, and he is in want 
of amusement. He sees the Infanta but seldom and 
furtively (ftirtivament6). One morning as she went 
into the garden to walk, the Prince, attended by 
Buckingham, jumped over a wall and approached to 
see her; an action, more that of a lover than of a 
Prince, and ill taken by the guardians of the Infanta. 

The King of Spain has sent King James an ele¬ 
phant; it is not known whether as earnest (caparra) 
or instead of the Infanta. It is certain that James 
said; he had merely yielded to the wish of his son, 
and complained to his councU, with tears, what in¬ 
justice he experienced from Spain. The journey 
cost 600,000 livres, and the Prince returned to Lon¬ 
don on the 16th October, having failed in its object. 
Oct. 20; Dec. 1, 22, 29, 1623. 
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The Count Olivarez made the Prince a present of 
hams, raisins, figs, capers, and other like fruits; the 
latter distributed away the whole, without keeping 
for his own use the smallest article. The whole 
city was aware of the unsuitableness of such a pre¬ 
sent, and ballads were made upon it. It is evident 
that the Prince was treated with contumely. All Uie 
presents and letters which were sent firom hence for 
the Infanta, are pome back, the latter untouched as 
they were forwarded, an insult which the Prince has 
felt as acutely as his cold and reserved nature per¬ 
mits him. Letter of Tillieres of May 14, 1624. 

The King is beset by double fear of his son and of 
Spain. Fear is, and ever was, his ruling passion! 
He quakes, prays, cries, but at last, however, is 
again appeased. 

The Spaniards despise this kingdom as weak, poor, 
disunited, swayed by a cowardly King and an inex¬ 
perienced Prince; they mock at the rage of these, 
and talk of a revolt of the mice against the cats*. 

May 10 and 21, 1624. They excite fear in the 
mind of the King at the same time of his son, of 
Buckingham, and the parliament, who are repre¬ 
sented as intending to reign in his place, and to 
leave him nothing but a deer-park to hunt in. He 

* April 12, 1624. Compare Elizabeth’s government and the 
.year 1588. 
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suspecti, complains, whines, but has peihapshim- 
self a hand in this game of intignes and accusadons, 
in order to make others feel the feats to which he is 
suhjecl 

I 

Affairs in general are come to a pass such that 
great changes must, before long, tahe place. 

Notwithstanding that Vallaresso had, generally, a 
correct view of these matters, he yet considered flat¬ 
tery as part of the duty of his office, and he said to 
the Prince, after his return from Madrid, “ tliat the 
veni, vidi, vici, of Caesar was applicable to him: he 
had carried off the victory over deceit, and victory 
in arms would next follow.” 
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Spanish oiaTriage.-.Puritans.»Project8 against Spiun.»-Tbe 
Parliament, Charles, and Buckingham_The High Trea¬ 

surer.—Earl of Middlesex.—Marriage engagement of Charles 
with the French Princess_Olivarez.—The Papal court. 

The manner in which the labours of the Prince Charles 
became abortive in Madrid, placed him and his fa* 
ther in an entirely different relation to Spain, and the 
project began to develope itself of a match with 
France. In general, however, the government of 
James continued to be as miserable and inconsistent, 
as may be collected from the above. The folbwing 
extracts from the diplomatic reports of TiUieres, Ef- 
fiats, and others, give additional details *. 

1. Letter of Count TiUieres of Feb. 27, 1624. The 
situation of this country is harder to obtain know¬ 
ledge of than any other upon earth, because they 
follow here no definite course either for good or for 

* Negodations sur le marriage de Henriette de France et 
Charles I. 4 Vol. No. 46—49. Des Negodations d’Angleterre. 
Chambre du Levant. 
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evil; but are swayed to one side or the other in ever¬ 
lasting change and uncertainty. This proceeds from 
grounds so many and different, that they are not ^ 
be unfolded in a single letter. 

The Prince Charles is disgusted with the Spanish 
match; not so the King. The latter retains no spark 
of affection for Buckingham, who, however, building 
on the Prince, proceeds daringly. 

The Puritans wish to break off the marriage with 
Spain, and to persecute the Catholics in England *,— 
The King accuses their heat and ignorance; and it is 
a fact that they are blinded by passion, and think 
only of satisfying it, without regard to the utuatimi 
of affairs abroad and at home. They think the 
Spanish power easy to overthrow, and in their pro¬ 
jects, take into account all chances of success, but 
none of failure. Men of experience and moderation 
disapprove these dangerous and violent plans, but 
generally in silence. Othera are stupefied with plea¬ 
sures, and think of nothing but vanities. Even the 
women speak of war, and many Puritan women 
trouble themselves not at all about the lives of their 
husbands and connections, if they can only satisfy 
their hate against Spain. 

2. March 24 and 26, 1624. The heat which the 


* March 12 and 16, 1629, 
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Prince and Buckingham introduce into public busi¬ 
ness, and the too rapid motion which they wish to 
impart to the Parliament, has injured them much, 
has frightened many members of the Parliament, and 
excited in tlie King the suspicion that they wish to 
take him also under guardianship. As he, however, 
is both cunning and timid, he will not attack them 
both at once, but endeavour to separate them, and 
then forthwith destroy the favourite. 

It is uncertain whether the party of the King or 
that of the Prince will prevail; but whatever happens, 
the former is an obstacle to all good, and if he break 
with the Spaniards, will do them more sendee by his 
fears, than Spinola by his valour. He also fears 
the dangers arising from them more than those which 
may come from his people, whom he hates at once 
and despises. On the other hand, it may be said, 
that the first danger is distant, the other near, and 
that it is a grave matter to dissolve, without ade¬ 
quate reason, a Parliament supported by his son, 
who is in the vigour of life, and infinitely beloved 
by all. . 

3, May 3, 1624, The Prince gains daily reputa¬ 
tion, glory, and goodwill from the Parliament, and 
also from the people. I know not whether this pro¬ 
ceeds from sound reasons, or because he gives way 
much to their interests and their passions. On the 
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oth» band, the King is daily more detested and de¬ 
spised : he is without power or consideration, which 
occasions many of his servants to forsake him. He 
sees this, is vexed at it, and would willingly extri¬ 
cate himself from his position; on the other hand, he 
prefers enduring any thing, to the hazarding a bold 
measure, for which he is himsdf incapable, and to 
which the aid of others is not forthcoming, llie 
High Treasurer, Middlesex, (whom he loves the best, 
and who understands best how to suit himself to his 
humour,) one of the boldest and most enterprising 
men in England, is at this moment all but ruined, 
and another will hardly offer himself, in order to pre¬ 
serve to the King a consideration which he does not 
deserve. Yet all busings is still laid before him, and 
as he knows that this is only done for shew, he en¬ 
deavours to revenge himself by impeding what is 
good and advancing what is evil. 

The Pajliament, which is aware of these disor¬ 
ders, and how' the Prince endeavours to oppose his 
father, and to bring about a w'ar with Spain, supports 
his schemes, and demands at the same time much 
from him, which he would disapprove, if he were 
King, as for example, the persecution of the unoffend¬ 
ing Catholics. If, however, they could satisfy their 
passions, they would trouble themselves little about 
the*^ rest. 
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^jClTh'^rench ambassador inliondon, Effiat, ito the 
Soilg of France/ July 31, 1624. Buckiagham has 
lefebvered his power over the King; the latter lets 
hiitt do what he will, and sees but through his eyes. 
The Prince honours him not as a favourite, but as a 
man upon whom his entire fortune depends. The 
ministers, once almost his servants or raised by his 
means, are subject to him, and if any one fails to re* 
cognize this relative position, he is overthrown, as 
in the treasurer’s case. 

Bttckin^am had caused this man (Cranfield) to 
be made Eari of Middlesex, had given him his 
cousin in marriage, in order to bind him faster to 
himsdf, and had sought to confirm him in aH ways 
in the King’s favour.^ Dumig the Duke’s absence, 
however, in Spain, and the subsequent embarrass¬ 
ments, Middlesex sought to woik against him, and to 
supplant him in his place. The Prince, on the other 
hand, took Buckingham’s part, the Parliament, de¬ 
voted to him, brought the treasurer to trial, and he 
was, after deprivation of his office and condemnation 
to a fine of 500,000 livres, confined as prisoner to 
his house. 

5. August 21,1624. They advance, it is true, in 
the negoeiations for the marriage of the Prince of 
Waites with a French Princess,'but the notion of ob¬ 
taining on the occasion liberty of conscience for the 
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Catholics is utterly impracticable; and on the other 
hand, it is of no less importance that Oliyarez boasts 
aloud, that the Pope will not have the courage to 
furnish a dispensation to the Princess, inasmuch as 
in that case the Prince of Spain mil march in per¬ 
son to Home, and lay it under contribution. 

The marriage conditions were at last conduded, 
and Louis XIIL promised to look to their obs^ance. 
It was important and fertile in consequences that 
Henrietta of France gave her word (April 5, 1626) 
that she would allow none but Catholics in her at¬ 
tendance, and that her children should be brought up 
in that fmth. 

6. Father Berulle to the minister VUleauxclercs. 
Rome, October 2, 1624.1^'rhe Court of Rome, its 
conduct, its principles are very different from the 
previous notion and judgement which one forms of 
them without experience. I own that on the spot I 
have learnt more in a few hours, than from all former 
speeches and accounts. The condition of France, 
Spain, and Italy is the dial to which they ever look. 
The reputation of their government, the application 
and exaltation of its power, are the leading points in 
its councils, and of greater weight than many theo¬ 
logical grounds. As at sea we are obliged to sail 
with the wind, thus is it in this court also, if we wish 
to reach our destination. The Pope demands that 
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LETTER LXVIII. 

Accession of Charles I.—Buckingham and the Parliament.— 
The Catholics and the Puritans.—Official Instruction for Mont, 
de Blainville.—The Queen.—Mens, de Soubise.—The Hu- 
ghenots.—Court of the Queen.—Alliances—.BichelieUt 

The old and sinful king died at last, and ereiy one 
hoped that better times would commence. The 
French ambassador, Effiat, having spoken of that 
decease, without once hinting that it had been other¬ 
wise than natural, proceeds. 

1. April, 1625. Negociations sur le mariage 
d’Angleterre. Vol. 49. The sadness of the new 
king is so great, that iivhen added to the modesty of 
hb former demeanour, it bears a testimony to the 
goodness of his disposition. He has tended the 
king in his last sickness as though he had been one 
of his servants, and at Buckingham’s intercession, 
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(whose creatures those servants are,) has confirmed 
them in their situations. 

The Duke’s consideration has not only maintained 
itself, but has increased. The King, his master, 
gives him proofs of great good will. His views ex¬ 
pressed in council upon the situation of the king¬ 
dom, and the French marriage, met with great ap¬ 
probation, and some motions not worthy of mention, 
were set aside immediately by his influence, and the 
King was petitioned to bring the project of marriage 
to an early conclusion. 

. 2. Duplessis, Bishop of Mende, Almoner to the 
Queen of England, to the King of France. August, 
1625*. The Parliament is determined to ruin 
Buckingham at any price. It is only uncertain 
tdiether an assembly composed of people of such 
various characters and intentions, and moreover, of 
Englishmen, will persevere in their plan, for the 
English are full of levity and self-interest. If they 
remain firm, however, one of two things must hap¬ 
pen: eilher the King will be compelled to sacrifice 
him, or if he support him, will excite discontent in 
his people, and lose reputation and power abroad 

' • BliiinviUe, Ambassades fen Aagle^erre, Negociations d’An- 
gleterre, Yol. 51, MSS. Bib. Roy., Ch. du Levant. 
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end at home. I think the latter result will occur, 
for Buckingham has repeatedly said to me, the King 
would place the defence of him, the Duke, before 
his own interests. 

It were much to be wished that the Queen treated 
her husband and the great men of this country with 
greater courtesy; there not being a person of what 
quality soever, to whom she has uttered a com¬ 
pliment. We are totally unable to obtain this from 
her. Perhaps letters from the Queen-mother will 
effect more; they must not, however, like the last, 
be couched in praise of what she does, but 
must expose to her the impropriety of her con¬ 
duct. These delicacies might be good elsewhere, 
but not in this case, in which the Queen in¬ 
terprets literally the expressions of her mother, and 
ima^nes that she has her approbation for every 
thing she does. 

3. The Bishop of Mende to Cardinal Richelieu. 
August 26 and 29, 1625. The King of England 
said yesterdayif the Parliament were to grant no 
money, he had other resources. They are, however, 
30 secret, that no man can discover them. 

Buckingham caused the demands of the Par¬ 
liament agmnst the Catholics to be complied with, 
but was not the less ah object of accusation. De¬ 
ceived in his hopes, he brought about in council, 
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the day, the dissolution of the Farliament, 
without regard to the posture of public affairs. The 
Duke having spoiled his chances with Spain and 
England, the Protestants and the Puritans will look 
to France for succour, and will be compelled to treat 
the Catholics well. A new impost is thought of: if, 
however, it be of small amoimt, it will not equal 
the expenses; if large, the country will make dif¬ 
ficulties in the payment. 

4. Count Tillieres to the King of France. August 
28 and 31, 1625. The King of England said to 
me;—“ You know how much I am in need of the 
Parliament, and how greatly it detests the Catholics. 
On this accormt they have petitioned me to execute 
the old laws against them and pass new ones. I 
refused the latter, but on account of my embarrass¬ 
ments, was obliged to grant the former. In the 
mean time, the power of execution is in my hands, 
and I shall make but a moderate use of it.'’ 

Buckingham pretends severity against the Ca¬ 
tholics, in order to gain the Protestants and the 
Parliament. He firequently knows not what he 
would have, and what ^pleases him one hour, does 
the contrary the next. The extravagance of his hu¬ 
mour, and the mental constitution of this weak king, 
exceed all imagmation. 

France is much discontented that the mamage 
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conditions, secret and open, in favour of the Ca* 
tholics, are not observed. 

5. Instruction to the French ambassador. Monsieur 
de Blainville, Sept. 3,1625. In ^the English court 
there are three things well to be observed. 

1. The working of the alliance with France, and 
the affairs of the government in general. 

2. The satisfaction of the Queen. 

3. The welfare of the Catholics. 

. These three matters must be treated at the same 
time and in common, and none of them, without 
pressing necessity, be postponed in favour of the 
other. If, however, it be matter of necessity to 
make a choice, the welfare of the state is to be pre¬ 
ferred to everything; yet this must be conducted 
with such dexterity, that the English may not believe 
that his majesty would give up the two latter points, 
provided the first were safe. It is also possible that 
what is now treated as a subordinate matter, may in 
lime become a capital one. 

You must endeavour to win, and to moderate the 
Duke of Buckingham. The Puritans hate the Ca¬ 
tholic religion, and would fl^in, even at the risk of 
their own destruction, extirpate the Catholics. 
Against such people one may speak with fireedom; 
for they fly in the face of the King's will, and the 
established religion; reject all church government. 
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and ^ould fain, having first subverted the latt^, un¬ 
dermine also the dignity of the King. Inasmuch, 
however, as several great men are devoted to this 
party, you must only speak to the Kingpn this with¬ 
out witnesses, and must excite Buckingham against 
his enemies. 

In the English court (as in others) there are various 
parties. Prudence prescribes to a foreign ambassa¬ 
dor to favour none exclusively, in order to preserve 
influence over all. If he be' obliged, however, to 
decide for one, he will act wisely to choose that from 
which he can promise diimself the greatest profit. 
Even in this case, however, he should avoid to ex¬ 
cite suspicion in the others, or so to break with them 
that a reconciliation may be utterly impossible. 
Take good observance of this, judge not lightly of 
the views of men, trust not every report, as many 
originate in hate and envy. 

Enquire into the character of the most influential 
men. The Keeper of the Great Seal is a man of 
mild disposition the Chancellor of the Treasury f 
is held for a friend of the Catholics, the Lord Pem¬ 
broke is one of the most considerable men in the 
country, and is, as it would seem, head of the Pu- 

• Sir T. Coventry. [Tr.] 

t Lord Ley, afterwards Earl of Marlborough. [Tr.] 
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ritans; lie should not be neglected. With the 
Spanish Ambassador you should lire on a good foot* 
hig to all appearance; but in fact, do him as much 
disservice as possible. On the other hand, en¬ 
deavour generally to work in fhvour of the Hol¬ 
landers, only not for the conclusion of an armistice 
uith Spain. The friendship with Scotland is to be 
preserved. In all transactions you should observe 
much respect, but at the same time, shew courage 
where necessary. 

In a supplement to this instruction, of September 
17, 1625, we find the foUowmg:—You should make 
complaint that the Catholics are not treated accord¬ 
ing to the promises of the King, and the conditions of 
the marriage, that all the laws against them are put 
in force and others made, and the latter, through 
the influence alone of individuals, without any com¬ 
pulsion from the Parliament. The King promised 
that the Catholics should be enabled to profess their 
relipon, and should not be disturbed in regard to 
their persons or properties; they have in no respect 
desen'ed new persecution by any misdeeds; but 
Buckingham has sacrificed them, for the purpose of 
himself escaping enquiry into all kinds of malver¬ 
sation. Yon must express distinctly the dissatis¬ 
faction of the King of France hereupon, but so 

o3 
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arrange your expressions that a prospect of a recon¬ 
ciliation with Buckingham may remain. 

6. The Bishop of Mende to Villeauxclercs. Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1625. Buckingham has spoken of France 
with so little respect, and treated the Catholics with 
such severity, that I consider him not mad enough 
to betake himself to Paris, although his passion 
urges him to start for that city. (Quoique sa pas¬ 
sion le porte pour s’y acheminer.) 

7. The King of France to Mons. de Bla^ville. 
October 21, 1625. If Buckingham were come to 
Paris, he would have prepared for himself an evil 
reception. Inasmuch, however, as his presumption 
is great, and he is prepared, perhaps, to carry 
through that project at any price, and wishes to gain 
me over to his views, do not take from him every 
hope of success. Rather say to him:—as he is so 
powerful and so well inclined towards me, he ought 
to gain for himself the glory of the conclusion of a 
treaty, (between England and France,) and afterwards 
come to me and enjoy a good reception. 

It is for the rest a perversion of facts to compare 
the treatment of the Catholics in England with that 
of the Hughenots in France: the former suffer with¬ 
out having committed crime, the latter rise in in¬ 
surrection and break the laws of civil obedience. 
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8. Mons. de Blalnville to the King of France. 
October 22, 1625. I have had an audience of King 
Charles. In respect to the affair of the Catholics, 
he said:—I am astonished that the King of France 
should wish to mix himself up m the affairs of my 
kingdom, and to know what I have to order my 
subjects. If he loves me, (as it becomes him to do,) 
he wiU find good every thing that I direct, nor is it 
any just subject of complaint if I bring to ap- 
plicsydon old statutes, following the wish of my par¬ 
liament and my subjects. 

After I, the ambassador, had endeavoured to con¬ 
trovert this, the King continued“ In the treaty 
there is a condition favourable to me; for it is said, 
‘ that I am bound to leave the Catholics in quiet, it 
being premised that they conduct themselves dis¬ 
creetly, and remain within the limits of their duty.’ 
It now, however, stands with me to interpret their 
mode of life, and if I disapprove it, I am empow¬ 
ered to proceed with severity against the transgres¬ 
sors, without affording any occasion to the King of 
France to trouble himself thereupon.” He also, at 
that time, caused me to be assured, through the 
mouth of one of his ministers, that he laid stress 
only on the secret point in order to obtain the 
dispensation from Borne. 
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I remarked hereupon:*—how firmly the French 
ministers denied the having said oi promised any 
thing in reference to this article, that it was, more- 
ever, like all the others written down and ra¬ 
tified. 

The King |hen proceeded to what concerned her 
Majesty, and said:—“ I understand that the King 
of France Roubles himself about domestic affairs, 
and that which passes between man and wife. He 
has a bad opinion of me, as though 1 wished 
to withhold necessary provision from my wife; 
while I am determined to do in this respect eveiy 
thing to which I am in duty bound, but only 
out of love for my wife, and not on other con¬ 
siderations.” 

I answered this as courteously as I could, and 
observed, that your Majesty took an interest in this 
ifiatter only for the sake of King Charles’s own re¬ 
putation, which might well suffer somewhat, were it 
kfiown that things in themselves insignificant, but 
conducive to the satisfaction of a young princess, 
were not in such a length of time brought to accom¬ 
plishment. 

I hereupon touched upon the controversy betwemi 
the Queen and Buckingham, who wishes to place 
female relations of his own aboj^t her and tp send 
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away others, and I made complaint of the reception 
of Soubise in England*. Charles replied:—I could 
never have believed that the King of France had 
such an ill opinion of me as to think that I could 
forsake in his need one of my o^ faith, and one so 
much beloved by my people. 1 thought, instead of 
i-eproaches, to have merited thanks, as having done 
very little for Soubise, and having received, it is 
true, his ships in my harbours, but hot his person in 
my court. It is true, I would not that those ships 
should again set sail to excite new troubles in 
France; on the other hand, however, the King ought 
to give peace to his subjects, in order to be better 
able to make war on his enemies, &c. 1 replied:-' 
according to strict tight he might certainly afford a 
refuge to Soubise, yet he should not forget that 
similar unacceptable measures might, be adopted 
with regard to himself in France, on occasions of 
greater importance. There was also much ground 
for comment on his conduct, should he choose to 
deal with your Majesty otherwise than with a great 
King and his brother. Inasmuch, however, as the 
person of Soubise was held by him in such affection, 
I would speak no further on that subject. 

* Soubise had rebelled, and had been forced to fly from 
France. 
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In conclusion, King Charles saidbe was sony 
that so excellent a man as myself bad undertaken so 
bad a commission, and that he much wished to give 
me all satisfaction in my own person. 

Buckingham says he will go to Holland and con¬ 
clude an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
States General, Sweden, and Denmark. If France 
would take part in it, well; if not, England would 
biing it to pass, and bear off the glory of it alone. 
Some say that Buckingham wishes by this me^s to 
gain over the Puritans and the Parliament, and to 
marry his daughter to a son of the King of Bohemia; 
others think he intends to overthrow the Prince of 
Orange, that the Hollanders may take for protector 
the King of England or the King of Bohemia. 

9. Monsieur de Blainville, to the King of France. 
October 26, 1625:—Every thing in this state is re¬ 
gulated by Buckingham’s interests. He has at this 
moment two opposite notions in his head with re¬ 
spect to the attainment of his ends. In the first 
place, he would fain sow dissension between the 
King his master and your Majesty, that in case of 
need he may be able entirely to dissolve the alliance, 
and to shew the English that he only furthered the 
French marriage in order to hinder the Spanish. By 
a clumsy subtlety (subtilitd grossi^re) he chooses to 
leave all things undecided, in order to modify them 
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afterwards according to his pleasure for good or evil. 
Without regard to my representations he has dis¬ 
armed the Catholics, and taxed them twice as high 
as the Protestants; he treats them not as subjects 
but as strangers, and nevertheless assures me daily, 
that he wishes to impede the execution of those 
statutes. 

The second notion of Buckingham is by apparent 
indifference towards France, by vaunting the power 
of FfPgland, and the alliance with Holland and 
Sweden, to bring your Majesty to the conclusion of 
an offensive alliance, and by this means also to ruin 
the Puritans.—During this hesitation, however, 
time and money are fruitlessly spent. 

10. The King of France to Blainville. Novem¬ 
ber 8 and December 6, 1625:—I have no thought 
of suppressing the reformed religion, but will act 
against the seditious as appears to me right. Those 
Hughenots who live quietly, enjoy all the liberties 
assured to them; those were doubly wrong who rebelled 
at the moment when 1 had taken up arms iii defence 
of their co-religionists. In England they do not punish 
the crimes of the Catholics, but are determined to ex¬ 
tirpate their faith. All without exception are there 
persecuted, while I offer pardon to all who return to 
their duty. 

11. Monsieur dc Blainville to the King of France. 
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November 27, 1625, and January 4, 1626. King 
Charles blames the preparations against Rochelle, 
and says:—Kings should above all things beware 
how they cut off from their subjects the hope of an 
escape from destruction.—He declared further, he 
would appoint persons at his pleasure to the court of 
his wife. I observed that according to the marriage 
articles and the solemn oath pledged by the Queen 
into the hands of the Nuntio, these persons must be 
Catholics. Hereupon the King repliedMy,wife 
could not in such early times rightly pledge herself, 
nor does it stand in her power to fulfil that con¬ 
dition, for I will by fair means or other cany 
through my own views. 

With regard to the point last mentioned, as well 
as others, the wish of Buckingham to gain popular 
favour was concerned. How distinguished Riche¬ 
lieu appears in comparison. In all his instructions 
for the French ambassadors, superiority of in¬ 
tellect, dexterity, force, and discretion to boot, are 
manifest. He is indifferent about trifles, treats all 
great matters greatly, never looks for importance 
in, insignifi cant things, and always knows how to 
hit the decisive point, upon which every thing in 
public affairs depends. 
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Reports of Monsieur De Seneterre.—The King and the Queen 
of Eng^d—The Scotch.—Stratford.—Dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment.—Loans. — Laud^Commotions in London.—Disturb¬ 
ances in the Provinces.—Financial Measures.—Strafford. 


The reports of the French ambassadors from Lon¬ 
don for the reign of Charles I., extant in the differ¬ 
ent collections of MSS. in the Paris Libraiy, are un- 
fortimately not complete. Nine years are therefore 
here passed over, fortunately not the most important 
for the history of the English rebellion. The fol¬ 
lowing fragments from the dispatches of Monsieur De 
Seneterre prepare us for the time when open hos¬ 
tilities commenced *. 

April 4 and 12, May 24, 1635. The death of the 
High Treasurer, the Earl of Portland, ought to 
raise the influence of Laud, and very likely also of 

* Seneterre Ambassades en Angleterre. Vol. I. fol. MSS. de 
St. Germain. VoL 773. 
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the Queen, who had frequent controversies with 
him. Yet it is not likely that any one person will 
be appointed to undertake the conduct of affairs: 
for the Archbishop, in spite of his high consideration, 
has only lately come into activity, and proceeds vsdth 
great caution; and in the same manner, the Queen 
also is only beginning for the first time to mix her¬ 
self less in public affairs. Although her husband 
is singularly attached to her, she is yet compelled, 
in observance of his humour, to take many precau¬ 
tions, and to proceed with much gentleness. 

France endeavours to involve England in hos¬ 
tilities with Spain.—Charles I., on the contraiy, 
wishes to live on good terms with both powers, to 
maintain his reputation, and to enable the Elector 
to recover the Palatinate without taking up arms for 
the purpose. June 13, 1635. 

October 30, 1635. The will of the Queen is 
perfect, but her power not equally great: for she 
has to do with a man, who tells her every thing 
indeed, but exacts that she should be of his opinion, 
which he takes care previously to impart to her. 
Would she contradict him, she must seek out all 
.manner of devices and turns, of which he may not 
be sensible, but to which she has not hitherto con¬ 
descended to resort. The King has no inclination 
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towards us, and is more jealous of the greatness 

France than of Spain. 

His ministers think only of internal affairs and 
their own. They flatter their jnaster on the sub¬ 
ject of the taxes, w'hich they impose for the main¬ 
tenance of the fleet. They are besides disunited 
among themselves, and one fears the growing 
power of the other. Tbc Queen told me, she would 
do her best, but had rather it were known that she 
wanted power than the affection of her husband and 
people. 

Seneterre writes later. July 22, 1637. Tlie 
Archbishop of Canterbury chastises the Puritans, 
and has caused a Doctor, as also two Puritans *, to 
lose their ears, for the having written and preached 
after their fashion. The people has wiped up their 
blood like that of martjTrs, and has strown flowers 
on their w ay. 'The Bishop of Lincoln, (Williams,) a 
learned and rich man, who is considered as head 
of the Puritans, has come under heavy lines, is de¬ 
prived of his office, and has been shut up in the 
Tower. 

In a letter from a certain Pujol to the Duke of 
Olivarez, of May 28, 1637, we find:—^The King of* 
England is available neither for good nor ill. He 


• Bostwicke, Piynne, and Burton. [Tr,] 
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contents himself with consulting all about him, and 
concluding nothing; his only wish turns upon peace 
and rest Far removed from working for the peace 
of Spain, he would prefer that she were involved in 
continual disturbances, out of which he calculates 
upon deriving great advantage to himself. 

The following is extracted from the dispatches, 
veiy copious in information, of Monsieur De Mon- 
treuil, of the years 1640 and 1641. St Germain 
MSS. 765. 

1. April 25, 1640. For the last five or six days 
the Earls of Morton and Traqhair have endeavoured 
to move the King to some reconciliation with the 
Scots, but the latter replied, I will chastise them 
even though I should lose England therefore. The 
Earl of Hamilton is considered as the source of 
these councils. 

2. May 17, 1640. It seems that the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland (Strafford) wished from the begin¬ 
ning that matters should thus be driven to the ut¬ 
most. For he wished the King to insist on a grant 
of money, before any progress should be made in the 
removal of the abuses which had grown up; a 
^proceeding at variance with that of the preceding 
Parliament. No less did he vote for the violent 
measure of demanding twelve subsidies, only five at 
the utmost having been previously granted. He 
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either entertained the view of thus gaining consider* 
ation with the King, or of moving him to an alliance 
with the Spaniards, in whose confidence he is. 

3. May 24, 1640. The King had scarcely dis¬ 
solved the Parliament, when he* found himself em¬ 
barrassed for the payment of his troops, and sum¬ 
moned on Uiis account, on May 18, the Mayor and 
Aldermen to his presence. He demanded from them a 
loan of two millions, and gave them time till Thursday 
to deliberate on tlie ways and means. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as Sunday, he summoned them again, when 
the Mayor dexterously made answer, that he was 
exerting himself in every way* to raise the money, 
but submitted to His Majesty’s consideration whe¬ 
ther it were advisable in the present posture of af¬ 
fairs to use violence against the people. The King 
hereupon sent for four of the twenty-four aldermen 
of London, and ordered them to name to him the 
richest people. Instead of doing this they answered, 
that it was impossible, inasmuch as every thing 
was fluctuating and changing, and it could not in 
fact be known what merchants were rich and 
what poor. This answer so displeased the King, 
that he caused them to be shut up in separate 
prisons. 

The three Scottish deputies, who were put in the 
Tower with Lord Loudun, and then set free, have 
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been again, two days previous to the arrest of the 
aldermen, arrested, no one being able to discover 
any fresh reason therefore. 

The King has, moreover, caused two memb^ of 
the lower House, the Lord Crie, and the Provost 
(prevot) of York, to be thrown into prison, the one 
on account of his freedom of speech in Parliament, 
the other because he refrised to pay the ship 
money. 

While the King was thus acting, many placards 
were discovered, especially on the old Exchange, 
against such a course of measures. One of these 
ran: “ Companions who would one day be masters, 
masters who would preserve your liberties, come on 
Monday in arms to St. George’s fields, in order to 
destroy (detruire) the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Although it be not likely that they could thus have 
published this design, if they had been serious in 
undertaking it, the King caused the place desig¬ 
nated, to be occupied on Monday with some 
troops of militia, who remained there till late at 
night. They had, however, scarcely vrithdrawn, 
when from 4 to 500 of the lowest classes, armed and 
unarmed, endeavoured to break into the house of 
the Archbishop, and to gain violent possession 
thereof. He escaped meanwhile to Whitehall, and 
although some shots w&ce fired upon his people, the 
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mob withdrew, as soon as they learnt that Laud 
was no longer in the palace. They have, it is true, 
arrested five or six of the parties, but of the lowest 
rabble, whose evidence can hardly bring to light the 
essence of the plot. I am assuibd that they will all 
be hanged, a measure which has been applied with 
success in similar cases. 

On Tuesday, May 22, a similar placard was found 
on the Exchange, in which they promise to return 
in greater numbers; yet it is already late, and I hear 
nothing of it. Various ballads in rhyme, have been 
also scattered abroad, in w'hich it runs, for ex> 
ample: Let Charles and Maria do what they will, 
we will yet destroy the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This is the expression, (detruirons,) like the Doctor 
Lemme (Lamb). This Doctor was stoned some eight 
years since. 

They begin to accuse Strafford, as having driven 
things to these extremities, without tlie means to 
restrain the people. They hardly trust the London 
militia, and have ordered up other troops from the 
neighbourhood, with all speed. 

It is nevertheless not probable that things will 
come to extremities, as the English Catholics be* 
lieve, and perhaps wish, the Puritans to tErow the 
blame on the Spaniards, and the ministera of the 
Queen-mother. The former have specially promoted 
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the dissolution of Parliament in order to make tne 
King utterly dependent upon them and their pe> 
cuniary aid, and the latter trusted to keep a good 
part of that aid to themselves. “ 

May 31, 1640. Page 89. Thursday, May 24, the 
London militia was under arms to prevent th'e dis* 
orders which were apprdiended in the city, and to 
protect the Archbishop, threatened in new placards. 
As the latter dwells at the end of a suburb, the 
greater part of the militia was drawn off tiiither by 
nightfall; on which account the recently collected 
rioters did not direct themselves on this point, but 
towards the new prison, in which the parties ar* 
rested in the first tumult were confined. They 

broke in the doors, liberated the above, and then 

♦ 

betook themselves to other prisons, where they found 
in particular, two of the aldermen who had been 
arrested on the Sunday. These, however, de¬ 
clared they would only be set ti^ee by those who 
had placed them there, and that if they should 
be taken out by force, they would, of their own 
accord, return to prison. The rioters thereupon 
went on to another prison, and set free some of the 
inmates. 

Whether the militia heard or chose to hear nothing 
qf these proceedings, it is certain that the rioters 
no wh^ met wit£[ resistance, and they left them 
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tlirougliout time enough to cany all their plans into 
execution. It was only i^en, after breaking open 
the prisons, they marched further on, that the soldiers 
arrived, tind out of the numberless rioters concerned, 
arrested none but a poor blacksmith, who was dis¬ 
charged as innocent. 

These disturbances, principally nocturnal, were fol¬ 
lowed the next day by a false alann that 4000 per¬ 
sons ^ere assembled at Greenwich; soldiers having, 
however, been dispatched thither, it was foutid. that 
these people had been assembled by bi^ of drum to 
work on the roads. ,,, ,, 

In the cry there arose a third sul^t of 
iTHLamiinb as placards had beeft- distributed to 
following effect: “ that Whitehall should hinio lon^ 
a place of safety for the Archbishop—^we will cany 
him off in the night. We will drive the Pope and 
the Devil out of St. James’s (the residence of the 
Queen-mother). Since this, Whitehall and St. 
James’s have been more closely watched, and the 
Queen-mother has not once ventured to go to bed. 

These trifling movements ought not to surprise 
the ministers at a moment when they are suddenly 
passing from an extreme of moderation to one of 
severity; they are nevertheless fallen into such con¬ 
sternation, that-they have set free tjte four old Alder-« 
men, the two Scotch deputies, and the two members 
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of the Commons, and are thinhing, seriously or to 
appearance, of bringing about a reconciliation with 
the Scotch. It is not certainly known whether these 
councils emanate from Strafford, who, perhaps, after 
haring used untimely violence, wishes now tcj adopt 
a system of moderation, which undermines the repu¬ 
tation of his master; He first betook himself to 
force without the means of force, and after the 
failure of his attempt, wishes to bring the King to 
accede to every demand of the people. 

It is, however, probable that the new policy does 
not originate with Strafford. His nature is averse to 
all moderation, he would be ashamed to strike now 
into a directly' contrary course, and a severe sick¬ 
ness has' pfcvented him for ten days past from at¬ 
tending the council. The Earls Holland, Pembroke, 
and others have complained to the Kang of the ill 
behaviour of Strafford, for which reason some think 
he will recover his health sooner than his authority ; 
others, however, assure that he will soon obtain as 
much influence as ever. He is still devoted to the 
Spanish party. 

6, June 7, 1640. P. 91. The seditions which 
threw this court into consternation begin to be ap¬ 
peased, and one of the ringleaders was hanged and 
quartered last Saturday. He had been wounded at 
the attack on the Archbishop’s house, and in the 
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endeavour to obtain surgical Ueatnient, was dis¬ 
covered by the surgeon. 

Last Friday and Saturday fresh placards were dis¬ 
played in public places, exhorting all to fast and set 
themselves in order in these days, inasmuch as much 
blood would flow on Sunday. Yet no further mis¬ 
chief has resulted, than that the militia was drawn 
out in arms, chains drawn across the streets, and the 
guard strengthened at the residence of the Queen- 
mother. The Mayor of London has bound over all 
masters to answer for their joumeymen and appren¬ 
tices, under whose names tlie mutineers had as¬ 
sembled, so that all fear is nearly at an end, and the 
only trouble that remains is that of raising money. 
This, however, will be a serious one, asitliey do not 
dare to use compulsion, nor will the city lend the 
King more than £‘50,000, if it even should do so 
much. 

June 14, 1640. The Marquess Hamilton, Laud, 
and Strafford were yesterday together the whole 
afternoon, and this afternoon the Governor of the 
Tower has conveyed Lord Loudun to Whitehall; 
nay, they will perhaps send him to Scotland to bring 
about a composition, as the English shew so little 
inclination to the war. Disturbances occur also 
almost daily in the provinces (generally on account 
of the soldiers); the men of Essex, Kent, and other 
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places refuse the sea service; the militia of Oxford 
will serve neither by land or water; the soldiers in 
Somersetshire have ilbtreated their Colonel, Lanes* 
ford; those raised in Dorsetshire have thought fit to 
kill and hang up by the legs their Lieutenant, Moore, 
who treated them with some severity; in Sufiblk 
certain soldiers have worn their shirts over their 
othcar clothes, and thus represented and ridiculed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the higher ecclesias¬ 
tical court of law. 

7. July 26, 1640. P. 98. The artisans are daily 
dragged from their shops and forced on board of the 
fleet destined for Scotland, warlike stores are daily 
embarked, soldiers sent to the frontiers, and the 
generals preparing for departure. On the other hand, 
it is believed, that Lord Loudun is treating in Edin¬ 
burgh for a reconciliation, and that Lord Traquair 
will soon follow him. In fact, such is the want of 
money and means of war, that the king will be 
obliged in any case to conclude a peace, and only 
makes it a point of honour to do so, while he is yet 
in arms for war. 

Of the money which he has caused to be coined 
in the Tower, two-thirds have been necessarily issued, 
and only jE*40,000 remains. Among all the failures 
of Strafibrd this is the most blamed, because he ex¬ 
cited the people for tiie sake of a small advantage of 
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the moment, and occasioned to the king the loss of 
greater revenues connected with this expenditure. 
The present lenity appears almost more impolitic, as 
it so much reduces theorigmal gaiij, but leaves ground 
for complaint and for apprehension of further 
violence. 

It is proposed to mix two>thirds of copper with 
that ^£*40,000, and thus to coin out of it i*10O,OOO; 
but, not to reckon that the nation disapproves the 
present measures, the citizens now proclaim aloudj 
that they will never take the adulterated coin at the 
affixed value. 

This project is nevertheless pushed forward by 
Strafford without regard to strenuous opposition, 
especially on the part of Monsieur RhoOf which, as 
is frequently the case, threw Strafford into great 
wrath. As an instance, he called the mayor of Lon¬ 
don, a week since, a traitor, and summoned him before 
the Star-chamber for not levying the ship-money. 

8. August 2, 1640. They no longer talk of 
sending Lord Traqhuair to the Scots. Nay, they will 
not even vouchsafe them an answer. This, perhaps, 
urges the generals to set out; but what will they be 
able to undertake, without money and with soldiers 
who are obstinate in the resolution not to fight ?— 
an epidemic which has already seized the Irish 
army. 
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Four thousand men have been raised, as is said, 
in the neighbourhood of London, and (pas tout a 
fait reduits au baton) not utterly reduced to sticks, 
like those of Selby^ yet they did not venture to give 
them powder or swords. 

Eight hundred raised in Bedfordshire are utterly 
dispersed, and the Earl of Holland who w'as com¬ 
missioned to talk them over into resuming their 
arms, received counter ordere, so that they retain 
their liberty. 

The King has in vain expected that the city of 
London would pay him a good sum to prevent him 
from carrying through that scheme of adulterating 
the coin, but now finds himself compelled to de¬ 
mand that which, in his opinion, they should have 
fireely offered. He therefore summoned, yesterday 
was a week, the mayor of London and some 
aldermen to Whitehall, and told them in the presence 
of his counsel, “ he was dissatisfied with their late 
conduct, and ’they would do well to give him cause 
to forget it, by bringing that to pass which he would 
now demand, and would afterwards more fully ex¬ 
pound. On the following day he. sent, through 
Cottington, a letter to the city council, (in which 
sit the mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, and two 
deputies for each parish,) and demanded a loan of 
two millions sterling, on the skurity of the customs 
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for principal and intorest, and under a promise in 
such case, that the coinage should not be tampered 
with. “ Should this be refused, he would be com¬ 
pelled to resort to extreme measures, and to under- 
take things, which he should be loath to do and they 
to suffer.” 

The mayor having read tliis letter, called upon 
those present to satisfy the wish of the King; they 
nevertheless, after putting it to the vote, returned 
for answer; “Uiey could not do what the King 
desired.” 

9. August 9, 1640. P. 105. It is tliought here 
that it will be difficult to bring the Scots to an 
accord, as tliey see that the aversion of Uie English 
to this w'ar daily increases. ILspecially do the sol¬ 
diers abandon their officers, or insult them in such a 
manner that the latter are forced to make off. James 
Ashley, the general of the infanti}', writes therefore— 
that he can no longer contrpul them, and the troops 
which are maintained by the King will only sci*ve 
to strengthen the Scotch. His regiment, and that 
of the Earl New'port, have all but disbanded them¬ 
selves ; nay, it is related, that he has been obliged to 
disarm the soldiers who yet remain, and that they 
have been doing their exercise with sticks. A 
Catholic lieutenant,. Ivers, has been killed by his 
men, for refusing to accompany them to a preaching. 
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Hw iBmiia of Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and those neigh¬ 
bourhoods, persist in refusing to embark. 

10. Augu8t23,1640.P.109. Cottington has demanded 
of the foreign merchants, resident in London, a loan 
of 200,000 Uvres, upon the security of the Customs* 
revenue, but, as in the case of the English mer¬ 
chants, has received for answer,“they had for the 
present no money, wotdd, however, lend the King 
that sum, if he would cause the English to pay up 
to them all the money which was owed them. Cot¬ 
tington rejoined: he dared not carry such answer to 
the King, who had reckoned upon this money as if 
it lay already in bis coffers. They yet persisted in 
their answer. 

11. August 30, 1640. P. 113. The King is pro¬ 
ceeding towards Scotland, rather for the purpose of 
bringing about an accommodation than of levying 
war; which, without money and good-will on the 
part of the soldiers, is not possible. Yet Laud and 
Strafford endeavour to drive things to extremity, 
inasmuch as the King cannot pacify England and 
Scotland without a Parliament; and if that were - 
convened their fortunes and lives would he in extreme 
peril. 

12. September 13, 1640. Want of money, and 
disinclination on the part of the soldiers to embark, 
has at last compelled them to disband the naval 
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force. They haye offered the officers that they 
should accompany the expedition to Scotland as 
private soldiers, and some have accepted. Catholics 
and Puritans, in all other respects at variance, be¬ 
lieve alike in the probability of an early accommoda¬ 
tion with the Scots; yet the King has promised the 
Archbishop, Strafford, and even the Queen, to reject 
any such, unless it be very advantageous to him in 
its provisions. 

Last Saturday, Cottington came down on the 
members of the East India Company who had 
assembled for the disposal of their pepper, and had 
resolved to make it over to certain private persons for 
a sum of 700,000 francs payable by four instalments. 
Cottington told them—he laid embargo on all this 
pepper in the name of the King, who would keep it 
on the conditions above mentioned. That for the 
rest, the J^ng was under no obligation thereto, but 
that they rather owed him thanks, inasmuch, as he 
would spend the proceeds of this pepper for the pre¬ 
servation of their lives, properties, and liberties, of 
all which the Scots looked to despoil them. Cot¬ 
tington took this opportunity to speak of the latter 
in very injurious fashion, but received from the mer¬ 
chants nothing but the answer: as all the share¬ 
holders were not present, but all were interested, 
no resolution could then with prudence be adopted. 

p 3 
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Lord Strafford seeks to present a reconciliation 
witk the Scots, his fall being in such case ineTitable. 

13. Oct. 4, 1640» The popular discontent shews 
itself more palpably every day in the petitions which 
pour in from all sides on the King, and almost in 
the same terms press for the convocation of a parlia¬ 
ment. The representation of the Londoners was 
signed by nearly all the respectable citizens, so that 
it will be very hard to baffle this petition. 

Strafford received last Friday tlie order of the 
garter. Fjvery one is surprised that he, instead of 
seeking to diminish the hate and envy which are 
entertained towards him, should seek in this manner 
to raise them still higher. 
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Trial of StraiTord. 

Necessity and obligation had at last compelled the 
King to convene the Parliament, and one of its first 
measures was the impeachment of Strafford. The 
official reports of the French ambassador, Montreuil, 
contain several particular observations upon this 
trial which 1 here insert in the order of time of the 
occurrences. 

April 11,1C41. Strafford displays in his defence 
great eloquence .and extraordinary presence of mind. 
Yet he by no means always justifies his actions, and 
adduces rather specious than satisfactory grounds of 
defence. 

.\pril 20, 1641. Tlie Lords ordered that the ad¬ 
vocates should be in readiness to-day, Strafford also 
was brought into the House; but the Lower House 
would send no one, and persists in its resolution to 
carry through its bills, and to place the judges under 
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the necessity of condemning the Earl, if not for his 
own delinquency, at least because of the conse- 
quences which would follow his liberation. 

May 19, 1641. It i^ evident that the King is 
bent upon saving Stsadbrd; on this account he seeks 
to draw forces from York, allows Sir John Sudiling 
to levy troops, ostensibly for Spain *, ui reality for 
the Earl, and bestirs himself to introduce persons in 
his confidence into the Tower, that they may set the 
Earl free. All these measures, real or reported, con¬ 
nected with the sudden determination of the Queen 
to betake herself to Hampton Court, or, as is be¬ 
lieved, to Portsmouth, have induced the Parliament 
to dispatch the Earl of Pembroke to the King, and 
to desire him among other things: to forbid the 
attendants of the Queen, as also his own, to absent 
themselves from court without his and the Parlia¬ 
ment’s leave, or in any case to leave England; partly 
for the purpose of detecting and recognizing delin¬ 
quents, and partly to prevent them fi-om carrying 
other plans into execution. 

The Lower House wrote at the same time to the 
leaders to keep a watchful eye on all machinations, 

* Probably a mistake of the Ambassador's. The troops raised 
irete alleged to be for the service of Portugal. V. May’s His- 
:ory of the Parliament. [Tr.] 
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and to the army to inform it that it would goon re¬ 
ceive its arrears of pay. Thcyfiirther determined 
that the King conld not prorogue or dissolve the 
Parliament without its consent, and that the intro¬ 
duction of foreign troops into tfie country was high 
treason. 

The people come down daily to the House of 
Parliament, and demand aloud the death of Straf¬ 
ford. The King will soon see all means of saving 
him disappear. 

May, 1641. The King assembled tliis morning a 
council of conscience, to satisfy himself whether he 
ought to give his consent to the death of a man 
whom he considered guiltless, and in Uie afternoon 
he held a long consultation with the lawyers, 
whether Strafford were guilty. In spite of all, he 
could hardly resolve to impart his consent. 

On the Tuesday of last week, the Parliament of 
Wales sent a letter to the Parliament, with an en¬ 
treaty that they would not execute Strafford, but 
banish him for ever. The Commons, who had pre¬ 
vious intelligence of this, and were determined not 
to comply, resolved not to assemble. 
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Instruction for the French Ambassador Sabran—The Queen. 
—The Prince Palatine.—The Scotch.—Manchester and Crom¬ 
well_Laud’s death. — Self-denying bjll. — Levies. — City of 

London. 

The English rebellion would have made greater im¬ 
pression on the European continent, if the unhappy 
thirty years’ war had not engrossed all its energies. 

France however sent, in May 1644, Monsieur de 
Sabran to England with the following instructions*. 
He was to take the place of Cregy, who was become 
so suspected by the Parliament, that he could no 
longer do any service. Sabran was to favour- the 
King in all and every thing towards his restoration 
to his legitimate power, yet to proceed with such 
dexterity, as to appear rather as a mediator than a 
partisan, and not to have ventured too for in case of 

• Livres des negociations de Monsieur de Sabran, Envoyc 
Resident en An^eterre. Mai 17, 1644. Commence par moi, 
Leonard Cheylieu, Secretaire, demon dit Sieur. Bib. Roy.MSS. 
9333. 
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a change. It was to be hoped that God would sup¬ 
port the just cause of the King, and it was fitting to 
work as hitherto in this sense, and yet not as though 
it were wished to raise him to absolute sovereignty, 
as, on the contrary, the laws were rather to be upheld 
as a countcqjoise to the excessive power of the 
King, in order to appease the public mind and sup¬ 
press the troubles. 

The King was to be put in mind of the advan¬ 
tage of an alliance with France, and that he had 
already obtained from thence in money and muni¬ 
tions of war the amount of 300,000 crowns. Sabran 
was further instructed to alienate the King fi-om the 
Spaniards, to whom the King was inclined out of 
hate towards Cardinal Richelieu. He was to en¬ 
quire into the counsels of the court and the minis¬ 
ter ; never to afford the Parliament occasion for sus¬ 
picion, inasmuch as without the Parliament nothing 
was to be done; to live on good terms with the Ca¬ 
tholics, yet so as the King's interests should not suf¬ 
fer thereby; to warn the Scots not to suffer their 
country to sink into mere dependence upon Eng¬ 
land ; to distrust the Puritans, who fear tho exist¬ 
ence of monarchy and all regular Government; to 
counteract the notion of a republic, or of an union 
with Holland. 

Many of the English, meanwhile, mistrusted the 
fair dealing of France, and in a writing of the time 
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;we find s->-the interest which France affects to take in 
patting RR OUT dissensions is so unusuatij 

great, that it is not credible; so ill-timed as to be¬ 
come suspected, and bears no resemblance to her 
earlier conduct (pages 12—16). To what purpose 
do we need the interference of strangers ? Are they 
anywise better informed of our affairs, more capable 
of inventing means of assistance, or more sensible of 
the evil we endure ? Do they mean to exhort or 
compel us? The one is superfluous, the other 
dangerous, &c. 

In later letters of June 10, 17, and 24, 1644, 
the French minister, Brienne, assertsit is a great 
evil that a political feud should be made into a 
religious war. 1 am equally much afraid of an 
unlimited Monarchy and of a Republic, in which 
the people would obtain the sovereignty, or rather 
the most audacious the chief influence. The King 
is, alas! too weak, and surrounded by ministers 
who always nourish his fears. They seek to pre¬ 
serve the Monarchy and the Catholics, but axe 
careful not to offend those who may one day become 
maaters. 

Sabran answers in several letters, June 4 and 29. 
.The upper House is aware that it has involved itself 
in a labyrinth, and is become utterly dependent upon 
the more numerous Commons. Both houses, how¬ 
ever, have made over the power totally to the refuse 
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of both oations. The King will be deposed, Of 
more limited in power than the Doge of Venice. 
The Parliament, as the stronger body, wishes for no 
accommodation, but rather fur a decision by arms. 
The King can win but little by a battle, but may 
lose all. July 22. His army of 8000 men is ill 
armed and ill paid, and the principal people are at 
the same time weary of suffering. 

The Queen has taken flight, and things are gone 
so far, that they have removed from the palace, and 
sold the moveables of her women. August 4 and 
20. No one is safe here from popular commotion and 
violence. 

In later letters of Brienne from Paris, we find 
We are about to remove from about the Queen of Eng¬ 
land all restless and factious persons*, which is not 
only conducive to our own interests, but also affords 
the Parliament a proof of our good will. The latter 
ought to take our services generally in the more 
friendly manner, as our fnends and enemies (for ex¬ 
ample, the Hollanders) arethesame. Tbepublicmind 
in England is, alas, in a contrary state; all contend for 
the sovereignty, which does not admit of division. 
Their republic (which would be a democracy) is 
nore to be dreaded than a monarclqr, which latter 


She bad betaken herself to Paris. [Tr.] 
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cajinot easily extend itself into an unlimited govern¬ 
ment. You must shew to the Scotch that their 
interest demands a separation of the two countries, 
whether a king be maintained or a republic be 
established. 

Sabran writes hereupon:—Some entertain a plan 
for conveying the crown to the Prince Palatine, and to 
make an alliance with Spain for the cession of the 
Palatinate, against France. September 1, and No¬ 
vember 17, 1644. This design was, however, soon 
abandoned. 

The Chancellor of Scotland* said to me, in a con¬ 
fidential conversation;—^The Scotch would never 
agree to a resolution to the prejudice of the King and 
his crown. That it were horrible t^ think of such a 
thing, but that they could not hinder the English 
Parliament i[fom limiting the power which the King 
had wished to extend beyond all usage. 

A cotemporary report is of different tenor f. All 
Scotland is puritanical; by consequence, therefore, 
rebellious and hostile to the name and dignity 
of a King. The bishops are dependent upon 
him who appoints them, but the preachers upon the 

‘ The Earl of Loudun. Forced upon the King as Chancel¬ 
lor of Scotland in 1641. V. Clarendon, Vol. II. p, 37. [Tr.] ’ 

t Bevolte de I’Ecosse contre le Kpi, Chap. 1, No. 741. MSS. 
de St. Germain. 
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people; the first are for the King and obedience, the 
latter for the people and confusion. Brienne 
answers, January 6, 1645, we must flatter and gain 
over the Scotch, whether for the^ purpose of ser\'ing 
the King of England, or using them against him, if 
he were to regain too much power, and should be¬ 
come able to annoy us; or to set them in motion 
against the Parliament, if the latter should establish 
a republic. Endeavour to gain over tlie Chancellor 
of Scotland himself with money. He w’ill, on two 
grounds, not be offended thereby:—first, because he 
is a Scotchman, which is as much as to say he is self 
interested; secondly, because the money comes from 
France, firom which country tliey have a prescriptive 
usage of deriving benefits. 

Sabroii complains in several dispatches that he can 
find no redress or aid against the atrocious habits of 
piracy. Tlie Parliament, he writes, December 22, 
1644, believes, that it has no occasion to fear any 
one, and that piracy will produce more than com¬ 
merce. They see no salvation except in disorder, 
and fiu-ther it accordingly at home and abroad. 

In the dispute between Manchester and Crom¬ 
well *, the Lower House would let nothing be deferred 

• See for this dispute, Clarendon’s Hist, of Rebellion, Vol. V. 
p. 13. Oxford edition. [Tr.l 
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to the Lords, which led on to the sudden and 
astounding resolution for taMng awaj all places 
from the latter, under the pretext that all the 
members of the Lower House were to lay down all 
such. 

The affair of Laud was meanwhile brought before 
the Lords. Out of twenty Lords present in London 
nine only appeared, and fire of these voted his ex¬ 
ecution, principally because they wished to shew 
complaisance in a matter which was indifferent to 
them, and because they knew it was beyond their 
power to set him free. 

No less indecently was the self-denying bill 
hurried through the House, April 6, 1646. Out of 
twenty Lords only, of whom scarcely a fourth are in 
reality favourable to the Bill, the voices were divided, 
so that the question remained undecided; but Lord 
Ce.* (who is said to have had special reason for set¬ 
ting himself well with the Commons) drew the proxy 
of an absent Peer from his pocket, which was ad¬ 
mitted. As, however, Lord Essex produced one, 
for the sake of appearance, of contrary tendency, it 
was said, that the Peer was a Catholic and a fiigitive 
in Ireland; and thus that smgle vote decided the 
question. 

The levies are driven forward with violence. 

• Query, the Lord Say and Seal. [Tr.] 
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peace. — Plan of the King for betaking liimself to the Scots. — 
Proposals of the Independents.—Prince Rupert.-r-Montreuil in 

Scotland.—Charles in the Scottish camp_Complaints ofbreach 

of faith.—Negociations Surrender of the King Agitators.— 

Cromwell.—Position of France.—Queen Henrietta.—The In¬ 
dependents and the Seotch.—Scottish clergy_Plans of cam¬ 

paign—Negociations with the King.—Situation of parties.— 
Defeat of the Scotch.—The Levellers.—The Army and Parlia¬ 
ment.—Carrying off of the King_The Army in London.— 

Trial and execution of the King_New Government. 

After the war had done away with all intercourse 
between the party of the king and that of the parlia¬ 
ment, France sent two ambassadors to England, of 
whom one. Monsieur de Montreuil, remained with 
Cliarles—the other. Monsieur de Grignon, in Lon¬ 
don *. Their reports, and the answers of Brienne, 

* Negociations de Monsieur de Montreuil pres du Roi de la 
Grande Bretagne. St. Germain, 1184. Grignon ombossades en 
Angleterre. St. Germain, 776. Some of these are printed in 
Thurlowe’s State Papers. 
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the French mihVsCer for foreign affairs, afford many 
illustrations of the history of the years 1645 do\rn to 
1649. 

1. Letter of Montreuil, of August 10 and 31, 1645. 
Tlie Parliament having ordered* a fast on August 
10th, I could obtain no horses for my departure; on 
such days it is even forbidden to travel on foot. I 
have now had an audience of the Scottish deputies, 
and spohen wannly in favour of peace. Tlie Parlia¬ 
ment is jealous, therefore, and fears that my mission 
has for its object the separation of Scotland from 
England. I am entirely of opinion that the King 
must, above all things, reconcile himself wiUi the 
Scotch, and prefer the presen atiou of his throne to 
all the bishops’ mitres in England. The others also 
wish for peace, only its conclusion is rendered diffi¬ 
cult by the bad circumstances of the king and the 
jealousy pf the countiy. 

2. Letter of Montreuil, of September 23 and Oct. 
12, 1645.—All parties are inclined to peace; the 
weaker, because it is necessary to them; the stronger, 
and these are the Independents, because they fear 
that the others might get beforehand with them; the 
King, because Montrose has been beaten, and Bristol 
taken. On this account the Earl of Holland came 
to me, and said—“the King has no other means of 
salvation but to throw himself into the arms of the 
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Scotdali army” 1 spoke upon with the 

Eaarl Bdm^no, as if the idea came from inyseli^ and 

P 

he answered, he much approrecfthe notion, and the 
Eng would certaifaly be preserved should he come to 

f /• 

them j but he feared the plan was impracticable, by 
reason of his distance from the Scottish army. In 
the meantime, nothing could be devised more salu¬ 
tary for him and them if he could adopt and execute 
such a design. 

We now agreed upon this, that he shohld commu¬ 
nicate his plan to the Chancellor of Scotland, and 
persuade him to give commission to Sir ^bert 
Moray to broach the subject at court ^ 

It were well to induce the Queen of Enj^aiil to 
recommend this mode of exit from the difficulty to 
her husband. It would have this advantage for 
France, that the latter making peace between two 
great parties, nearly equally balanced, would be able 
to secure to itself, with certainty, and for a continu- 
ancej the better of the two. 

8. Letter of Monireuil, of November 16 apd 30, 
1645. There certainly exists a party in the j^lia- 
ment which rejects peace, because it sees its advan¬ 
tage in war. The Independents ofier the king peace 
under the following conditions :—He is to settle the 
affairs of the church afresh,—give away half tire 
places,—subdue Ireland, but to agree to the tolera- 
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tion and establlsliment of their system in England. 
Should the parliament reject these conditions, they 
are willing to imite their means with tliose of the 
King, and extort compliance. I doubt, however, that 
the Independents seriously wisH for a peace, and 
hold the execution of these conditions for difficult, 
if for nothing else, because they are already known. 

It is reported, that Prince Rupert, in taking fare* 
well of the king, has addressed lively reproaches to 
him ; and has said to him, among other things, that 
be maintains about him manifest knaves and scoun* 
drels. (Coquins et mechans.) 

4. Letter of Montreuil, of January 1, 1646. 1 
have found the Scottish parliament split into three 
parties. 1st, That of Argyle, which wishes to destroy 
die king and the monarchy. 2d, That of Ilamil- 
xm, which declares its wishes for the maintenance of 
30th, while it labours underhand for tlieir destruc- 
,ion. 3d. That of those who, independent of either 
party, entertain a wish for the king and the mo- 
larchy, but do not consider ^ themselves strong 
mough, or are not courageous and bold enough to 
idopt the necessary measures, &c. 

Two days before my arrival in Scotland, they had 
esolved in the articles in which public matters are 
prepared for the parliament, that if the King should 
mme to Scotland, they would secure his person 

▼OL. II. Q 
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and delirer him to the English. AU of the party of 
Hamilton, with the exception only of the duke and 
his brother, voted for this resolve, from whence the 
third party drew the conclusion, that they could not 
trust that of Hamilton, inasmuch as they only agreed 
with them in appearmice, hut in reality had an un¬ 
derstanding with the Marquis of Argyle. The Hamil- 
tons said to me, they were ready to pour out the last 
drop of their blood for the king; certain difficulties, 
however, which they soon began to raise thereupon, 
cause me to conjecture, tliat little is to be expected 
of them, as far as the King should fail to do every 
thing which the Scottish Parliament requires of him. 
Tire latter has, meanwhile, confirmed that preliminary 
resolution of the articles, in virtue of which they 
mean, in case the King should come among them, to 
seize and deliver him to the English. All his friends 
here counsel me to make no movement to the con¬ 
trary, because by so domg, I should merely accele¬ 
rate this hostile measure. 

Argyle and Hami|jj[jn having told me, that the only 
salvation for the King was hi^ acceptance of the 
earlier proposals of the Parliament, I determined to 
make a journey to reach him, and to lay before him 
the real state of circumstances. But I entreated 
those lords to prevent the immediate adoption of 
a final resolution on the part of the Parliament, for 
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the King will be more inclined to afford them satis¬ 
faction before he shall be irritated afresh, and cer¬ 
tainly reduced to despair. Although Argyle and 
Hamilton gave me hopes, they yet either could not or 
would not bring anything to pass’ in the Parliament; 
and it remained settled, that the resolution above 
mentioned should be carried into effect in due 
season. 

As I saw that it remained impossible for me to 
fulfil iny purpose, 1 dcpai'ted on the same day, but 
spoke once again previously with the friends of the 
King. Tliey persisted in their opinion of the ne¬ 
cessity of yielding to Argyle and Hamilton. I then 
asked them if they conceived the King to be lost 
without this, and saved with it ? The wisest and 
most cordial expressed nothing but doubt on this 
subject; those who spoke more decidedly seemed to 
me least w'cll-wishers to the King. 

Out of 200 voices in the Parliament, some seven 
alone were for the King. It is true the Duke of 
Hamilton (together with somqj^others) threw in a 
negative; but, in truth, the King has in him a dan¬ 
gerous enemy, who seeks out of his treason to ex¬ 
tract proofs of his fidelity, and by protestations 
in favour of the King, to come by the crown for 
himself.—Thus there is nothing to hope for Charles; 
yet it is to be foreseen, that the parties of Argyle and 

Q2 
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Hamilton will fall out, by which the third may, 
perhaps, obtam more power and influence. 

The priests have sufficiently maltreated me in 
their sermons, yet the King still more; they call 
him a man of blood, the origin of the death of so 
many people, an enemy of Jesus Christ, &c. 

5. Letter of Montreuil, January 10, 1646. I 

have seen and spoken with King Charles. He said 

* 

to me, I will never give my consent to that which 
my people demand of me; not only because it is 
shameful to do for the threats of one’s subjects that 
which one has refused to the entreaties of Mends, 
but also, because I believe what is demanded to be 
contrary to my conscience, and the welfare of my 
states. 

The King flirther said he thought of fleeing the 
kingdom. Should this design fail, he would do all 
that lay in his power to induce the Scottish army 
to convey him to Scotland; should this also fail, he 
must make up his mind to go to Holmby, agreeable 
to the determinatio^^of the English Parliament. 

I am of opinion, ffie first mentioned plan is by far 
the best, and in every point of view necessary; for 
the Parliament will by that time have fallen into 
dissensions, and the throne will be far more easily 
restored if the King come back to it firom abroad, 
than if he were to issue from a prison.—I only fear, 
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that flight will, perhaps, be no longer possible. 
Should the King not accept the covenant and Pres¬ 
byterianism, his notion of going to Scotland is 
frustrate. He would find in England, if not more 
friends, more persons at least who do not trouble 
themselves about either of these matters. 

The Scots wish for no contest with the English, 

and will end in doing whatsoever the latter demand. 

* 

ITiey will either not receive the King, or will place 
liim in as strict confinement as the Independents 
wish. 

All the representations, however, which I have 
made to the King on this subject, not having altered 
his resolution, I exerted myself to gain over the 
heads of the Scottish array, and shewed them that their 
covenant itself bound them never to desert their King. 
By supporting him, they would restore the honour of 
their nation, which must be stained by the resolution 
of Parliament for the delivering up of the King. 
They would, moreover, should they maintain the 
King, continue formidable to^vthe Independents, 
upon whose friendship they never would be able to 
reckon.—In spite of all, there is no appearance that 
what myself or others say or do, will have the efiect 
we desire. 

I again endeavoured to move the ffing, to recon¬ 
cile himself now to the English, because in the end 
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he would fall into their hands perforce;—^he re¬ 
mains, however, determined, after the arrival of the 
commissioners, to press the Scots to afford him the 
security which they have promised him, and to this 
end to conduct him to Scotland. 

I venture to maintain that, in thus acting, the 
King does two things which are equally against his 
own interest. In the first place, he offends the 
English by shewing fear of falling into their hands. 
In the second, he gives the Scots occasion to give 
all the greater satisfaction to the English, by de¬ 
livering him up to them in despite of all his oppo¬ 
sition. 

The King, writes Montreuil later, demands of me 
publicly to declare:—1st, That he has justly refused 
the demands of the Scots, and especially that for 
the establishment of Presbyterianism. 

2d. That he is come into the Scottish camp on 
the assurances of .France, and to let the writing 
which the King has given him be seen *. 


• The following passage from Ashbumham’s narrative, Vol. 
2, p. 67, illustrates this. Montreuil tendered him the engage¬ 
ment of the crown of France, which, in favour to the Scots, 
was obtained by them, &c. His Majesty declared, that he fiilly 
rested on that engagement. 
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Montreuil was of opinion, it was not politic so to 
deal as though the rejection of the Scottish pro* 
posals proceeded from France. In this manner he 
would soon lose the confidence of the Scots, and be 
removed from about the King. Even after the 
latter had at last betaken himself to the Scottish 
camp, Montreuil thought it sufficient to saj, that 
the confirmation of the covenant and other things 
now required by the Scots had not been demanded 
by them when they caused the King to be brought 
into their camp. This shews, said he, what injustice 
they commit, if they now press matters which they 
previously did not want, and with what justiee the 
King now rejects that which they actually promised 
not to demand. 

The Scottish Lords in the camp, however, ac¬ 
cording to Ashbumham’s narrative, falsely so re¬ 
presented themselves as though they had been ig¬ 
norant of what had passed in discussion with the 
Scottish plenipotentiaries. Montreuil also had 
written from the camp to the King, that all the pre¬ 
vious notions had been set aside. The English 
army and the English Parliament equally repulsed 
the Bang; no choice remained to him *. The Scots 

• This was also the opinion of Colepepper. Vid. Ashbumhani, 
11 , 180 . 
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made their profit of this, and gave as their opinion: 
—that nothing which was demoded of him touched 
his honour or hiis rights. 

It is, in fact, to be gathered firom the reports in 
general, that Montreuil had given the King, previous 
to his betaking himself to the Scottish camp, certain 
assurances; but in what they consisted, as well as 
the detail of the proceeding, is no where related. 
Montreuil only says thus much in one passage:—I 
endeavour to convince the King, that it would be 
much more advisable to put forward those promises 
which the Scots have made to France. And in 
another place, he says:—^The French deputies have, 
with as much fidelity as care, informed the King 
of the bad will of the Scots, and that he must place 
little confidence in their word. The fashion in 
which they now treat him, affords him no ground 
for excusing them, or in the moment when they so 
basely violate their own promises, for making it 
appear that they do hot adhere to that which France 
has promised.—Montreuil wished that Charles would 
only speak of the promises which the Scots had 
made to him, and not of those of France, that the 
bad dealing of the former might come to light 
without the King of France finding himself obliged 
to revenge it sooner than suited his convenience.— 
Yet Ashbumham relates: Montreuil has declared, 
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that if the Scots fulfilled not their engagements, 
France was no less'offended than Charles I. 

The Scotch promised moreover Montreuil as much 
as 20,000 jacobuses, if he would bring Charles over 
to accept their proposals. Feb.'20, 1647. 

Before I proceed with the later letters of Mon¬ 
treuil, it is necessary to adduce some illustrations 
from the correspondence of Grignon and Bricnne. 

1. Grignon to Briennc, Sept. 6,13, and 20, 1646. 
The mayor and council of London think of taxing 
the tradesmen, who however shew no inclination to 
come forward with money. The produce to be ap¬ 
plied to the payment and disbanding of the army, 
which however is much dreaded by the Independents, 
whose consequence rests entirely on the soldiers. 

Should the King this time also refuse to accept 
the conditions, he loses the Scots and all the Presby¬ 
terians, and ilirows all the advantage into the hands 
of the Independents. These endeavour in all ways 
to prevent an agreement, and next, by fresh declara¬ 
tions to make a reconciliation for ever impossible. 

2. Brienne to Grignon, Aug. 31. Sept. 20 and 
28, 1646.—-One might advise the King rather to at¬ 
tempt a flight than to sign anything by which he 
may forfeit the right to restore his own power by his 
own means, or those of other states. 

q3 
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His refusal to sign is certainly a step towards de¬ 
struction, but we cannot, if he yields to mere Tiolence, 
reproach him with the having broken his word, and 
the people then, who might otherwise array them¬ 
selves against him, will want plausible pretexts. 

The Queen of England is against the acceptance 
of the proposals; and the members of the French 
• Council find therein so many inconveniences, that 
they cannot determine themselves to recommend the 
acceptance of those conditions as a last resource 

3. Grignon to Brienne, Oct. 4, 11, 18, and 25, 
1646. The Scotch are not yet decided whether they 
will deliver or keep the King. They fear shame on the 
one hand and danger on the other. Many Inde¬ 
pendents do not wish for him to be delivered up, 
but say the further from England the better.—They 
would fain depose him, in opposition to which his 
fiiends think they have gained much for him if he be 
kept in honourable restraint, this hard alternative 
being preferable to more dangerous propositions. 
These firiends of the King further complain that 
Charles has not for the last two months made them 

* In a letter of March 22, 1646, Charles entreats his wife 
not to move the Prince of Wales to a change of religion, and 
not to many him without Charles’s consent. Bibl. Harl. No. 
6988. p. 125. 
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the smallest offer or given them opportunity for 
taking his part, wherefore it is to be feared that they 
must abandon the hope of doing anything for the 
common good, and seek an escape for themselves. 

Should the King not concede every thing uncon¬ 
ditionally in the matter of Presbyterianism, he can 
reckon on no party in England or Scotland. Every 
delay on his part adds to the strength of the Inde¬ 
pendents. Nov. 8, 1646. 

4, Brienne to Grignon, Oct. 19,1646 *. After Mon- 
treuil’s arrival the King must declare what he means 
to do. We abide by our first opinion, that every 
alternative is better for him than to commit himself 
so far as they have Mushed to bring him. As however 
his own views and those of his wife are opposed to 
his doing so, nothing more remains for us than to 
lay before him the difficulties of the proposals 
hitherto made, and then to let him make his choice. 

6. Brienne to Grignon, Dec. 11, 1646. The re¬ 
jection of the King’s proposal we consider as a con¬ 
sequence of his despondency, and a sign that for his 
own advantage he must comply with their demands. 
Should he not now determine, either to acknowledge 

* According to a letter of Brienne’s, of Sept. 25, Montreuil 
had brought the last proposals in person to Paris. This ex¬ 
plains the interruption in his correspondence. 
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Presbyterianism or to place himself at the head of 
an army, I hold it useless to think any further of his 
affairs. 

6. Grignon to Brienne, Dec. 20, 1646. The In- 
dependents proclaim with much triumph that the 
King has made application to them, not so much be¬ 
cause this is a witness of their consequence, but as 
a proof, how completely all the resources of the other 
side are exhausted. 

Every thing in the town is Presbyterian, in the 
army Independent *. 

7. Grignon to Brienne, Jan. 10, and 24, 1647. 
The Independents are so fearful of the return of the 
King, that they would not have him here even as a 
prisoner. The people, they think, might free and 
restore him. 

Many say he will continue at Hohnby till the con¬ 
clusion of an accommodation; that is as much as to 
say, for ever, for he will never conclude one. 

8. Montreuil to Brienne, Jan. 27, and Feb. 3, 
1647. The King in vain strives to make the English 
believe that he stands well with the Scots. He 
would still prefer to escape, which however is impos¬ 
sible. The Scotch must in that case prefer to see 
him out of the kingdom, to seeing him in the hands 
of the Independents. 


Jan. 8, 1647. 
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If the Scots deliver up the King they deal against 
their duty, and against what they have promised. 

The King has formally given me his word, that if 
he for the present keep secret what the. ScQts pro¬ 
mised him, he udll never speak’of th^ promises I 
made him at Oxford, upon which he knows and has 
acknowledged that he did not come to this army. 

It is true the Scots aver they would do every 
thing towards the King’s restoration if he would ac¬ 
cept the covenant; but they will in no vtise involve 
themselves in a contest with the English. Perhaps 
they seek his compliance chiefly for the purpose of 
ruining him finally with the Independents, whose 
reconciliation with him they greatly dread. 

If, for the rest, the mischances of the King throw 
every one into astonishment who hears of them, the 
firmness with which he bears them, is a still greater 
object of admiration to those who see it. 

9. Montreuil to Brienne, Feb. 12, 1647. The 
Queen Henrietta was against the acceptance of the 
covenant; the Scots on the other hand desired it, in 
order to withdraw themselves with some honour out 
of this bad transaction, and to give the people some 
satisfaction, which latter is dissatisfied with the mode 
and fashion in which the Parliament maltreats the 
King. 

After the arrival of the English commissioners, the 
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King asked the Scottish, whether they meant to de* 
liver him up? They answered, their garrison was 
about to withdraw itself from the place, and that the 
English would occupy it at the same moment. 
Hereupon the King* sent for the English deputies and 
settled in discussion with them his departure for the 
3d (13th) Feb. To the question whether he might take 
with him two of his old chaplains, and some Scots* 
men, they answered no! Yet they wrapped up this 
negative in very respectful expressions and said; 
he would be received by his people with every de¬ 
scription of applause, and that no King of England 
would have been so powerful as he could be ! These 
are in words the expressions of which they made use. 

If the King had made public what Moray and his 
comin had done to bring him into the Scottish camp, 
this would have been very advantageous to him, but 
he did not choose to break entirely with that party, 
although it visibly deceived him. 

The King has declared himself, in writing, satis¬ 
fied with my conduct, and has expressly forbidden 
me to make known the foul dealing of the Scots. 
He has farther considered it very unbecoming to do 
this himself, although I represented to him the 
grounds which seemed to bind him to this determi¬ 
nation. 

The hung gave me back also the paper, with the 
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assurances which I had handed prer to him in 
Oxford. 

The delivering up of the King has increased to 
loathing the detestation of the English against the 
Scotch. They do not cease tb utter reproaches 
against them, and call them Jews who sold their 
King. Nay, it was only by threats and blows that 
the English officers could restrain the women from 
pursuing the Scottish garrison with stones. 

10. Montreuil to Brienne, June 2, 1647. The 
Scots are astounded at the events in England, and 
the victory of the Independents. They see before 
them the ruin of their religion and also of their pro¬ 
perty, which latter they prize much higher than the 
former. Argyle and his adherents would fain adopt 
hasty measures; Hamilton, on the contrary, scehs to 
gain time, out of fear that his rival may obtain the 
command of the army. The preachers finally shew," 
that it is a duty to introduce Presbyterianism into 
England, even if not invited thereto. 

11. Grignon to Brienne, October 28, and Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1647. The hopes of the King continue, and 
are grounded, not as formerly, upon the entire army, 
but upon the division which has taken place in it, 
and which he thinks must compel one of the two 
parties to declare itself for him. Yet he knows how 
much many are striving to suppress all further nego- 
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ciation, that they may not lose the pretext afforded 
them by his refusal. 

Whether, however, he accept the conditions, or 
any other result occur, the realm will equally suffer 
unless something new should occur by which it may 
profit more than by the events which have hitherto 
occurred. They know that the King, for three 
months back, has trusted principally to what has 
been said to him by Cromwell and Ireton, as well as 
Hampden, Lambert, and some others, whose origin 
and exploits were not before so illustrious that even 
their names could be known. 

The suspicion of standing in connection with the 
King, has, however, so diminished the consequence 
of these officers, that Eainsborough, who commands 
the naval forces, entered the council of war last 
Thursday at the head of the agitators, in which 
council, Cromwell and Ireton preside in the place of 
General Fairfax, and demanded the punishment of 
those who had dealings with the King. 

12. GrignontoBrienne,November26,1647. Eains¬ 
borough, who stands at the head of the agitators, 
has boasted in the House that he will carry his plans 
into execution, and if his party prove too weak in 
the army, he will find 20,000 adherents in London. 
On the other hand, Cromwell believes that he has 
taken his measures so well that victory cannot escape 
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him, and the Scots think that the beaten party, 
especially if it should be Cromwell, must join them; 
for with the others they would with difficulty find 
their reckoning. 

13. Montreuil to Bricnne, February 8, 22, and 
29, 1648.—I believe that neither the Presbyterians 
nor the Independents are earnest in wishing to s|ve 
the King, whom they have so much outraged. 

The Scottish clergy preach against the King, and 
curse all those who would bring together tlie saintly 
soldiers of their army, with the criminals and malig- 
nants who have served the King. They counsel 
backwards and forwards without knowing how to 
dispose themselves in England; that however which 
Charles has conceded in the Isle of Wight, appears 
to the clergy insufficient, and not to be accepted. 
They excommunicate meanwhile the Catholics, and 
compel them to leave Scotland. 

14. Brienne to Grignon, February 7 and 19, and 
March 3, 1648.—France is so involved in, war, 
that she does not wish to mix herself with an army 
in the affairs of England, or so to act as to lead 
perhaps the victorious party to ally itself with Spain. 
She wishes however really and heartily, a reasonable 
accommodation between the King and the Par¬ 
liament. I do not flag in my endeavours to con¬ 
vince the King that he mins his cause by giving the 
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Scots nothing better than hope, and the English 
nothing but ground for suspicion. But no reasons 
have effect on those who ought to listen, and their 
secrets are all betrayed to their enemies. March 7, 
1648.—The schism and discontent in army and 
people, and the open vilification of the conduct of 
the Parliament, encourages the idea that a bolder and 
worthier determination on the part of the Scots 
might procure a restoration of the King’s legal 
lights; on the other hand, it is to be feared that all 
these fair hopes may vanish, and rash decisions be 
adopted against the person of the King. For, alas! 
the latter has not understood how to seize any of 
the opportunities which presented themselves, and 
his fate appears to drag him downwards. 

15. Grignon to Brienne, March 9, 1648.—^The 
Independents find themselves in a critical situation, 
in Scotland, Ireland, and the Parliament. They 
make it known Uiat the Prince of Wales is united 
'with the Irish in order again to excite suspicion 
against him among the Scotch. More than all this 
however may the internal dissension of the Inde¬ 
pendents prove dangerous, in as much as some agi¬ 
tators have declared, that as the army wishes to 
restore the King, they must labour at that work. 
This is however probably one of Cromwell’s inven¬ 
tions, either for the purpose of exciting the jealousy 
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of the Scots on the subject of negociations between 
the army and the King, or to cut diem off from 
pretexts connected with this restoration; the army, 
in all or in part, entertaining the same project. 

16. Cardinal Mazarin to Grignon, March 13, 1648. 
—am of opinion the King of England is not a 
litde obliged to those who invented manifestoes 
against him, refused to negociate with him, and 
proposed conditions destructive of the monarchy; 
for instead of exciting the people in their cause, this 
has only re-awakened their inclination towards the 
King, and called forth compassion for his cala¬ 
mities. 

17. Montreuil to Biiennc. March 14 and 23, 
1648. The Scots fear that if they oppose the Inde¬ 
pendents, the high church would again raise its 
head. The Clergy also preach against a war to the 
advantage of the King, and say: after having con¬ 
fined the*raging animal, (le furieux,) and put gyves 
upon his feet, they must take good heed not to give 
him liberty and place the sword in his hand.— 
Clergy and Parliament are, however, by no means at 
one. 

Representations against the war proceed from 
many parts of Scotland, and prove that they trouble 
themselves little about the King. The smaller gentiy" 
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had much rather strike down the Lords as they hare 
the King. 

18. Grignon to Brienne. March 16 and 30, 1648. 
The army of the Independents is, it is true, stronger 
than the Scottish; they have, however, several 
grounds for anxiety. 

1st, Many counties are dissatisfied, and inclined 
to rise upon the advance of the Scots. 

2d, London can only be held in check by leaving 
troops there. 

3d, In the army itself there are officers and 
soldiers who betray good will and compassion to¬ 
wards the King. It is true they seek to remove or 
to disband all these, as also all who are inclined to 
Presbyterianism, but there are so many such that 
the army must thereby be much diminished. 

For the case of the Scots advancing, the Independ¬ 
ents wish to adjourn the Parliament, and to govern 
by means of a rump, or to get rid of all’suspected 
persons by means of a test, which they ought well 
to consider before they apply. 

19. Brienne to Grignon. March 28, and April 4, 
1648. The Irish wish the Prince of Wales not 
to go to Scotland, but to join themselves. The 
native Irish are, however, at variance with the Eng¬ 
lish Catholics, who have taken refuge among them 
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on one point. The latter, namely, would fain re¬ 
concile themselves with the Protestants, the former 
wish to extirpate them and are supported by the 
Pope’s nuntio. 

The Queen of England wishes France to give 
great assistance to the Scots, but 1 fear they are not 
strong enough to overcome the English, or that the 
latter may make alliance with Spain. 

20. Montreuil to Brienne. April 4 and 21, 1648. 
The declaration of the Scottish clergy against the 
King is beyond measure strong. They resolved to 
depose the preacher, Ramsay, (the only one who re¬ 
fused to read that declaration in his church, and 
who yet ventures to speak in favour of his prince,) 
but the women of his flock jire bolder than the Par¬ 
liament. They followed him, to wit, into the assem¬ 
bly where he was to be deprived, uttered very offen¬ 
sive expressions against the leaders for their con¬ 
duct, and 'added, “ if you mean to dispossess our 
preacher, or to do the least evil to one of our old 
clergy, we will find means to hunt you out of the 
laud, as we, the women, hunted out the bishops of 
old.” 

The Parliament now orders the public afiairs by 
itself, the clergy refusing to act upon its views. 
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21. Grignon to Brienne. April 6 and 18, 1648, 
It is reported that there are more divisions in Scot¬ 
land than in England, and the Scots much nearer 
fighting one another than the English. The men in 
power spread these reports, and even add that they 
are on the point of concluding a treaty with the 
King, only for the purpose of rcstrainmg the people 
from declaring for him. 

Although the English anny is only 12,000 strong, 
they mean to dismiss twenty men from each com¬ 
pany, chiefly out of suspicion. 

The citizens of London see very plainly that they 
committed a gross error, in calling in the army to 
appease the revolt of their comrades. They are now 
doubling their guards, fixing chains, and placing 
themselves in all ways in a position not to be at- 
tacked or beaten. April 27, and May 11, 1648. 

22. Montreuil to Brienne. May 8 and 9, &c., 
1648. The Presbyterians and Independents make 
use of the King and Prince of Wales only for the 
purpose of beating down their rivals; tiiey have 
equally little love for either. A complete victory, 
moreover, of the Presbyterians over the Independ¬ 
ents would only lead to the King’s remaming in 
prison till he should have consented to the accept¬ 
ance of all former proposals. There is, moreover, 
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iu Scotland) neither unity of purpose nor spirit to¬ 
wards the war. Hamilton and Argyle remain ene¬ 
mies as before. 

The chm-ch commission sent orders to the Clergy, 
on pain of deposition to preach* against the levies. 
June 13 and 17, 1648. r The Parliament, on the 
other hand, ordered every one w'ho opposed these 
levies to be arrested, and his goods to be confis¬ 
cated. Hereupon the Clergy ordered two solemn 
fast days, in order to pray God solemnly to inspire 
the ministers with other projects, or to cause the 
present designs to fail. July 25, and Aug. 14, 1648. 
They determined that every one of their own pro¬ 
fession who should follow the army, should fall under 
ban and lose his emoluments. 

23. Brienne to Grignon. June 22, and July 11, 

✓ 

1648. The King Ktfe equally little hope of restora¬ 
tion, whether parlies unite or one overthrow the 
other. Our want of money and the position of our 
affairs has not permitted us to do anything for the 
King; we should also always fear to offend the Eng¬ 
lish without affecting his restoration. 

24. Grignon to Brienne. July and Aug. 1648. 
Nearly the whole people is deceived as to the pre¬ 
text used by the Parliament. July 16 and 20, 1648. 
The latter very mistakenly delays an accommodation 
with the King, while his enemies and the amy are 
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BtrengibeniDg themselres. Even so do diTision» in 
London, and want of courage in the King’s party, 
hinder eveiy bolder undertaking. 

It would be of great couTenitkice to the Independ- 

I 

ents that the King should accept the proposed con¬ 
ditions. Aug. 3 and 17,1648. Not as though they 
were dealing with him in earnest, or wished to con¬ 
clude anything, but in order to gain time for the re¬ 
paration of their affairs, and to take from the people 
that pretext for insurrection afforded by alleged mal¬ 
treatment of the King, or a rejection of all com¬ 
munication with him. In the case, however, of his 
rejecting all, they would place to his account every 
calamity which might accrue. On the other hand, 
the servants of the King who wish for his liberation, 
and the Presbyterians who would be glad at least to 
tear him out of the hands of tHi Independents, en- 
deavomr at this moment to prevent an accord which 
in the actual state of things could be. only profitable 
to his adversaries. 

They cause the King to be told that he ought not 
to deprive them of the possibility of serving him, 
nor can one now well doubt of their good will, since 
they are compelled by their own interest. A ques¬ 
tion, however, may well occur whether they would 
be in condition to carry into effect all they promise. 
For if, on the one hand, the greater part of the Lords 
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are devoted to them, and London is arming to sup¬ 
port the Pripce of Wales; the Lower House troubles 
itself little about the ^pper, and the party of the In¬ 
dependents in London has hitherto known how to 
baffle all the schemes of its adversaries. To this 
must be added the slownels of civic determinations 
and measures, and the cir^mstance that the Lower 
House has declared eveiy one a traitor who should 
in any manner support the Prince of Wales. Should 
however the Prince of Wales choose to lay under 
confiscation the London ships in the Downs, in 
order thereby to compel'the city to declare for him, 
this blow upon their commerce would rather pro¬ 
voke indignation and afford the superiority to his 
enemies, already strong. 

It is true the ParUament is hated, yet it is honour¬ 
ed in the actual stat^f things, and the King is no¬ 
wise enough beloved to make the people break with 
it for his sake. Aug. 16, 1648. 

Many would desire that some towns should de¬ 
clare for the King, but these projects are not con¬ 
ducted with the necessary silence, and the enemies 
are on their guard. Aug. 20, 1648. 

25. Grignon to Brienne. Aug. 27 and 28, 1648. 
The inclination of the King to negociate has so sur¬ 
prised every one, that even those who most hang 

voi. II. n 
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back expose their dissatisfaction, because the old 
pretexts and complaints fail thereby. Yet they hope 
to protract the affair. 

Hollis is returned from France, but has not yet 
taken his seat in the Parliament. Were the Presby¬ 
terian party even ten times stronger than it is, it 
would be in want of a man bold and capable enough 
to make proposals in the Commons, which would be 
willingly supported by others, although their courage 
fails them in originating such. The indecision of 
the city is moreover very prejudicial to that party, 
and so soon as Fairfax can lead away his army from 
Colchester, the Independents will again acquire the 
upper hand. 

26. Grignon to Brienne. Sept. 3, 7, and 10. The 
Scots are beaten. It is wonderful that Cromwell 
was bold enough with 8600 men to seek out their 
army 22,000 strong, and that he was able to win 
such a victory. 

Although the Independents now declare, tliat they 
would be willing now that they have reduced their 
opponents, to concede more to the King than before, 
it is not yet known how they treated the King in 
past years after having spoken him fairer than now. 
They are determined to arrogate all power to them¬ 
selves, and to leave him nothing but outward honour 
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and the title of a King; or in the event of his re¬ 
jecting their conditions by reason of their severity, 
they will under that pretext shut him up closer 
and come to determinations evqn bolder than the 
former. 

It seems doubtM whether it were better for the 
King now to return to any public situation and to 
activity, or to wait till the people, wearied with ill- 
treatment of him, which they like himself suffer 
under, begin to think of shaking off the new yoke. 
Their own misery and the instigation of the King’s 
friends and the Presbyterians, might soon load to this 
result; but their adversaries would then have 
strengthened themselves further tlian before the last 
troubles, and destroy new alliances, or even antici¬ 
pate them. 

In any case, the Independents act with great dis¬ 
simulation, and it is difficult to come at their secrets. 
September 10, 1648. 

27. Grignon to Brienne, September 14, 17, and 
28, 1648. The Levellers are beginning to attract 
notice. They are a sect, or rather a faction, which 
is opposed not only to the monarchy, but to all kind 
of precedence or sovereignty, and wishes to make 
men as equal, in respect of wealth and property, as 
with respect to office and authority. This is per¬ 
haps merely a stroke of Cromwell’s policy, in order 
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to fhistmte an accommodation, just as in fonne# 
years he availed himself of the agitators, (then, if 
not the heads, yet tlie organs of the party,) to fins* 
trate the negociations then in progress ndth the 
King. By the anxieties which they excited in his 
(the King’s) mind, and the promises which Cromwell 
made him on the other hand, they led him into the 
Isle of Wight, and into the hands of his greatest 
enemies*. The majority in the Parliament is for 
the conclusion of a treaty: but fear is likely to re* 
strain many from speaking out their views for the 
general good, and the Independents will put the 
army in motion as soon as they find other means 
insufficient to carry through their designs. 

Some persons hope, that if the Prince of Wales 
should hasten to Scotland, he would give another 
turn to affairs, but he would hardly be sure of his 
personal safety, and the Marquis of Argyle would 
not hesitate to deliver him up, just as he sold his 
father two years since. 

Others speak of the Prince’s going to Ireland, but 
this is easier said than done, for the dissensions 
there are greater than ever, and the Catholics are 
more at variance with one another than with the 

* Mazarin, September 11, 1648, instructs Grignon to sup¬ 
port the King in the negociation in all ways. 
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Protestants. The impatient Catholic party allows 
itself to be led blindly by the nuntio. November 7 
and 28, 1648. 

28. Grignon to Brienne, October, 1648. The 
army as yet does not declare itself, but from the con¬ 
duct of the leaders and certain levies, it may be 
plainly seen to what it is about to proceed. Oc¬ 
tober 8. Those leaders have, among other things, 
sent a regiment to the Isle of Wight, in order to be 
as strong as the militia there, which the friends of 
the King are striving to gain over, in order that after 
the conclusion of a treaty, they may not be obliged 
to hold to what they now promise. The officers are 
fully convinced Uiat they can control any hostile 
movement, but prefer shewing such strength from 
the first, that none may have the will to attempt any 
thing. 

So soon as the King and the Parliament shall 
touch upon the question of disbanding the army, the 
latter will probably tahe other measures. October 12. 
Between the General Fairfax, on the one hand, and 
Ireton and Eainsborongh on the other, so clear a 
breach has occurred, that the latter came to London to 
complain of the other. Yet there is ground to believe 
that this dissension is by no means in earnest, but 
merely contrived, in order to avail themselves ot 
the course of events. They proceeded formerly. 
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in like manner, when the King was at Hampton 
Court. 

The proposals which the Parliament wishes to lay 
before the army, turn upon an entire change of the 
whole Government and the expulsion of their adver¬ 
saries from Parliament. October 15. They are, it is 
true, as yet not unanimous upon these matters, but 
they are daily discussed by the leaders, and petitions 
are daily presented to Parliament, sometimes in the 
name of a county, at other times anonymous, but 
all directed to the destruction of the King or the 
dissolution of the monarchy. All these proceedings 
are, moreover, conducted by persons who are in in¬ 
telligence with the army. They certainly only 
wait the return of Cromwell and tlie strengthening 
of the army in order to come forward openly. 

29. Grignon to Brienne, October and November, 
1648. The army has to-day, October 29, given in 
a representation, that the King may be put upon his 
trial, as acknowledging himself guilty of all the 
blood that has been shed. They take their cue in 
this from the first article of the propositions, and 
this may easily produce important consequences 
after the return of Cromwell. 

Although the treaty with the King was as good 
as concluded, and nothing but matters of small ac¬ 
count remained unsettled, the Parliament declared 
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it was not satisfied. November 6, 1648. This de¬ 
stroys the hopes of many, and excites the belief 
that those in power have never seriously thought of 
a reconciliation. The arrival of Scottish deputies 
with new demands, which are read out to-day, is 
very much to their accommodation. It is known, 
however, that Cromwell has talked this all over with 
the present leaders in Scotland, and that he thinks 
as little now of the King’s restoration as he did in 
former years. Much as the Independents are op¬ 
posed to the covenant, they have yet determined 
that, ever)' one shall take it, merely because they 
know that the King will reject it, and this is a cer¬ 
tain means to break off all negociation with him. 

30. Mazarin to Grignon, November 7,1648. The 
peace with the Empire and the facility thereby afforded 
for concluding a peace with Spain, might contribute 
to bring about an accord between the King of Eng¬ 
land and his subjects. Nor are kings and princes 
without an interest in that matter, that the King 
may not be suppressed, and England converted into 
a republic. 

31. Grignon to Brienne, November 16, 1648. 
New projects of the King’s friends and the Pres¬ 
byterians are spoken of. They are, in fact, seri¬ 
ously employed in preparing an insurrection in 
Wales and the western counties. In fact, however, 
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the Independents are ndt afmd of these designs, 
but use them as pretexts for doubling the guards of 
the Parliament, and taking measures for the total 
suppression of their'enemies/ For my part, I be¬ 
lieve that these attempts would fail, even if the Irish 
Catholics were reconciled with the parties, and were 
to take part in them. 

The King is still determined, from religious convic¬ 
tion, not to suffer the utter subversion of the bishops, 
and the regiments view, with increased irritation, 
their demands against them. November 19. The 
army seems, in general, to trouble itself little about 
the conclusion or non-conclusion of a treaty, inas¬ 
much as it is minded to oppose every thing which 
does not fully accord with its views and notions. 

32. Grignon to Brienne, November 26 and 30, 
1648. It was yesterday determined in Parliament, 
that immediately after tlie completion of the treaty 
the King should return with honour, security, and 
freedom. Many see in this a proof of good will, 
and derive confirmation of their hopes from the de¬ 
claration of the army, that it will submit to eveiy- 
thing ordered by the Parliament on this subject. I 
can, nevertheless, hardly believe that the agreement 
can be brought to bear, or actually fulfilled after 
ratification. For although the majority in the Par¬ 
liament doubtless wish for peace, partly* from con- 
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siderations of the public gdod, partly witii a view to 
keep what they have acquired during the troubles, 
the leaders connected with the army yet entertain 
other views, and will know hoW to bring others over 
to their opinion. Their plans arc incompatible with 
an ordered Government, and the above mentioned 
declaration of the army is only made public either to 
shew the people that it does not present a recon¬ 
ciliation, or because no one believed in one. In any 
case, with respect to all these matters that only will 
cqpie to pass which may please the soldiers. It is 
true the existing Government and this military 
tyranny is hated; but the leaders endeavour to esta¬ 
blish themselves in such fashion that neither detesta¬ 
tion of high and low towards themselves, nor love 
of the same towards the King, can be dangerous to 
them. 

33. Grignon to Brienne, December 3 and 7, 1648. 
The King has, alas, not accepted unconditionally 
the terms—the Parliament not concluded the treaty. 
Both are moving to their destruction. Many Inde¬ 
pendents have betaken themselves to the city, in 
order, if possible, to carry through their vievi's by a 
majority of voices, without violence; but at the same 
time they have sent (December 5) the notorious 
Joyce, two days ago, to the Isle of Wight, probably 
to carry away the King, as formerly they did from 
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Holmby. Hampden will the more readily consent 
to tl^s, inasmuch as in that case, he has no need to 
fulfil the hopes he has excited in the King; and 
only to atford Joyc^ the time requisite for the exccu- 
tion of his plan, did they the day before yesterday, 
prolong by one day the time granted for the negocia- 
tion with the King. 

' What they mean next to do with him, is hard to 
say, yet we cannot but argue the worst from what 
they do, and say, and demand; and in fact so mutSh 
the more, the more the people love and honour hijn, 
acknowledge his goodness, and compassionate his 
sufferings. 

34. Grignon to Brienne, December 10 and 14, 
1648. The Parliament seeks to gain time, but the 
army is already advanced to within ten miles of 
London, determined to repel all opposition by force. 

The King finds himself in their power, and the 
heads of this party by no means conceal their wick¬ 
ed principles and ends, but seek to make them ac¬ 
ceptable to the people. They will not hesitate in 
adopting a resolution to get rid of the Bang and the 
monarchy, and, at the utmost, they may doubt re¬ 
specting the best means of executing these horrible 
intentions. 

The city having made some difficulties as to the 
conveying 40,000/. to the army, the latter, without 
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question or notice, put itself in motion, and encamped 
the day before yesterday, Dec. 12, in the suburbs 

j 

between London and Westminster, from 12 to 14,000 
strong, as their friends proclaim—as others say, 5000. 
The general, Faii^x, lodges in Whitehall, the artil¬ 
lery is at St. James’s, the cavalry occupies the royal 
stables. 

All this so frightened the city, that it paid down 
lOjOOOZ. on the first day, and gave promise of the 
rest, in the hope that the army would forthwith re¬ 
move itself. Inasmuch, however, as the withholding 
that money was merely a pretext, but the true end of 
the advance was to hinder all levies and military 
preparations in the city, this payment (although they 
have applied to the general) will hardly answer the 
purpose. 

The army further makes, it is true, no declaration 
against the Bang, says nothing to the Parliament, but 
suffers it to be guarded, as hitherto, by the city 
militia; it however knows well how much its pre¬ 
sence effects, and that every resolution hangs upon 
* its pleasure. In any case this party wishes to and will 
effect the ruin of the Parliament, which will not the 
less take place if the latter grant the demands, than 
if it reject them; nay, the leaders will be better 
pleased with the latter alternative, in order to pro¬ 
ceed thp more recklessly. 
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The Presbyterians would willingly receive. the 
offers of the King, or prorogue the Parliament for a 
season; but will be the less able to effect one or the 
other object, as many of them remain at home, and 
those who shew themselves in the Parliament do not 
give their votes so boldly as if they were deliberating 
in entire freedom. They have carried the king to 
Hurst Castle, which is situated on a rock between the 
Isle of Wight and the main land. 

35. Grignon to Brienne, Dec. 17, 21, and 28, 
1648. The army has arrested its enemy, the Parlia¬ 
ment, an act of violence which in other times would 
have done it much injury; but now the greater the 
confusion and injustice, the more it is favoured by 
circumstances. It is true, they have as yet shrunk 
from offering violence to individual citizens ; yet seve¬ 
ral regiments have advanced under the pretence of 
wishing to seek out their enemies, and have taken 
away all the money forthcoming, to the amount of 
some 50,000/., and paid the soldiers in part with it. 
At the same time the general has opened to the citi¬ 
zens, that so soon as they shall have furnished the ar- ‘ 
rears yet due tojthe soldiers, the money taken shall be 
refunded. Without satisfying the soldiers, at least in 
part, he would be unable to restrain them. The friends 
of the party also extol the excellent discipline of an 
army, which displays moderation and justice at 
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a moment w^en it is in condition to effect any 
thing. 

Cromwell and his adherents are resolved, if not to 
proceed to the last extremity agajnst the King, yet to 
shew that it stands in their power to do so, and that 
they have a right to consider his mere imprisonment 
as an act of grace. And if some would fain preserve 
his person, yet in that they aim, in no respect, at his 
restoration to power, but at the further establishment 
of their own. 

36. Brienne toGrignon, Dec. 19,1648. The idea 
that subjects should give up the head of their sore* 
reign to the executioner, is so opposite to all their 
duties, that no one will, nor will I, believe it. And 
yet I know how much reason there is to fear it. 

37. Grignon to Brienne, Dec. 31,1648. The cir¬ 
cumstance of their having brought the King to Wind¬ 
sor, occasions much reflection to those who are in¬ 
terested for his affairs, nay, for his life. I feel how 
strangely this expression must sound, and would 
willingly avoid using it if I could do so consistently 
with my duty. They have, as I know, made a wicked 
proposition in the council of war, which has been 
rejected in his favour by only five voices. Every one 
in the army who opposes the proposition of bring¬ 
ing him to trial, is called a royalist, and the whole 
controverey between Cromwell and ireton, consists 
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in that the latter ndshes to begin with j^e King, the 
former with the Lords and other persons of note.— 
Were these two men, upon whom the whole army is 
dependent, really at variance, they would still be 
greatly to be dreaded; as it is, the whole is a device 
of Cromwell, who has always been accustomed to 
create an appearance of dissension where none really 
existed. He holds language, however, to his friends 
as though, if he be supported, the King would not 
only be out of danger, but restored to his dignity. 
In fact, however, he is far from this thought, and has 
even to-day proposed in the Commons, that no one 
shall have entrance there who refiises to acknowledge 
that they have the right to bring the King to trial, 
and to condemn him. 

Perhaps all these things are not so near as they 
pretend, for the purpose of frightening thereby the 
Presbyterians, and the friends of the King. It is 
also said, that they seek privately to induce the 
Prince of Wales to reconcile himself to them, as the 
only means of preserving his father's life and his 
own crown ; if, however, they had the whole family 
in their power, it would go so much the worse; for 
men of their stamp would rather be restrained by the 
fear of the harm the Prince might do them, than by 
the respect they owe to their rulers. 

38. Grignon to Brienne, Jan. 4, 1649,. Could 
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one expect apj moderate resolution from Cromwell 
and his son-in-law, much might be hoped for the 
King. For they would not then, loaded as they are 
with the people’s hate, gorerp as now under its 
name, and deprive their enemies of the most specious 
pretext for undertaking anything against Uicm with 
effect They have, however, pushed all tilings to 
such an extreme of violence, that they udll so much 
the more contemn all mild measures, no one being 
forthcoming to oppose them*. Some Presbyterians, 
it is true, and friends of the King, think of raising an 
insurrection in the north, by the aid of the daily in¬ 
creasing malcontents in that quarter; but the leaders 
are so well informed of every thing, and so observant, 
that it will be difficult to surprise them. 

39. Grignon to Brienne, Jan. 18, 1649. The pro¬ 
test which the Scots wish to make against what is 
done here, will by no means frighten the doers, 
whether it be that they think their friends in Scot¬ 
land will be able to neutralize the effect of resolu¬ 
tions somewhat adverse to them, or whether they 

• Mazarin wrote to Grignon, Jan. 6, 1649, to do all he could 
for the King, and to follow the written instructions of the Queen 
of England. She wrote to the Speaker and the General, and 
asked for passports to come to England, but they refused to 
open the letter, on the pretence that the superscription was not 
sufficient.. 
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believe that Scotland in general is not in a condit^n 
to do them hurt. To the misfortune of the King 
also, the accounts of the troubles in Paris double 
the audacity of hig enemies, who hitherto have 
always believed that France was in condition to gite 
him assistance. 

40. Grignon to Brienne, January 25, 1649. The 
enemies of the King exhibit such animosity against 
him, that they will not lose a moment of time, albeit, 
their plans are so void of reason, and contrary to 
their own interest, that nothing but wild hate and 
despair could make them so obstinate. 

The Elector, Charles Louis of the Palatinate, has 
attempted to divert the General Fairfax, and Crom¬ 
well, from this course, or at least to stop the trial; 
but the former has put him off with courtesies, and 
the latter has not even concealed his designs. Of 
just as little effect is the intercession of some peers 
and Scotchmen, 

41. Grignon to Brienne, February 4, 1649. The 
day before yesterday was the King brought before 
the Commissioners, and declared, he could not ac¬ 
knowledge their powers or right; wherefore they 
would not allow him, according to his wish, to speak 
further^ but the President Bradshawe said, if he 
would not submit to the court, he could not be 
fuither heard: whether it was that this announce- 
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mentwas in conformity to the natural usages, or that 
they grudged him the advantage. For all the people, 
even many of his friends, were moved and struck by 
the strength of his reasoning, the beauty of his elo¬ 
quence, and the grace with which he delivered him¬ 
self. To this was added the sympathy with his con¬ 
dition, and the sadness of such a spectacle. That no 
enterprise for his rescue might be set on foot or ex¬ 
ecuted, they convey him every night to another 
lodging and double his guards. 

Meanwhile they examine witnesses, whose evi¬ 
dence goes merely to this, that they have seen the 
King on tins or that day of battle, with a sword in 
his hand. 'Ihe doers, however, have a plan for 
brining all to an end in this week *. 

42. Grignon to Brienne, February 8, 1649. The 
commissioners have, on the 5th, passed sentence of 
death on the King, and summoned him the day 
before yesterday to hear it. Well informed of this 
intention, he demanded that the Lords and Commons 

• Grignon had, in truth, express command from Paris to be 
active in every respect for* the King’s interests, but was fearful 
of venturing on any active measures, being convinced that such 
would not help the King but might well injure the interests of 
France. The envoys from the Netherlands were the first who 
came forward openly for the King, but it was determined not 
to give them audience till after the termination of the trial. 
February 13, Mazarin again renewed his former commands. 
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should hear him before it should be pronounced. 

‘k 

The Commissioners having consulted upon this for 
half an hour in another chtimb^ returned, and the 
President Bradshawe declared to the King, that his 
request could not be complied with. He en> 
deavoured, hereupon, in a long speech, to demon¬ 
strate that the dealings of the King had been 
criminal, and that the English people were justified 
in bringing him to trial and condemnation. After 
the sentence had been read, the King wished to 
speak, but was not listened to, but roughly treated 
and led forth. 

The Commissioners then held a meeting to fix the 
day, hour, place, and circumstance of the execution, 
but neither yesterday nor the day before had they 
come to any resolution. It is, however, much feared 
that they may come to a decision this evenin g in favour 
of to-morrow, A scaffold is already erected oppo¬ 
site Whitehall, perhaps only to divert observation, or 
to mislead, inasmuch as they think of St. James’s 
Park or Westminster. 

Some still flatter themselves that those in power 
have wished only to shew what they had a right to 
do, but afterwards to practise mercy and keep the 
King in confinement. This were very likely most to 
their own interest, but as things now stand, it is 
diflicult to believe that they entertain this design. 
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43. Grignon to Brienne, February 11, 1649. 
No consideration, no reverence can restrain these 
men. They would condemn and put to death their 
King as such, to shew their mode of dealing, and 
their power, to frighten the Princes his children, and 
all such as might wish to meddle with them. God 
has perhaps allowed them to proceed to such a point 
of audacity, in order to excite in all the inhabitants 
of this country double animosity against the authors 
of tliis crime, and to raise up the sword, all neigh¬ 
bours and allies, to revenge the insult which, in the 
person of the King of England, has been perpetrated 
upon all sovereigns. 

The day before yesterday, February 9, a little 
before two o’clock, the King came forth from a 
window of the palace of Whitehall upon the scaffold 
hung with black, attended by the guard and two or 
three gentlemen who had waited on him since his 
arrest After he had spoken very little mth the 
persons on the scaffold, he prepared himself and 
seemed to affect to do nothing, which might make it 
believed that he had wished to delay his deaUi. But 
in less than a quarter of an hour was this sad solemn¬ 
ity over, and the spectacle was beheld of the death 
of a prince who deserved better fortune and more 
obedient subjects. All the bystanders admired his 
determination and firmness. He looked calmly on 
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all the preparations for his death, spoke constantly 
with the same absence of embarrassment, undressed 
himself and laid himself down, and suffered the most 

atrocious violence that ever was committed, with 

% 

unexampled resignation. 

The Bishop of London, who assisted him, was 
singularly edified by his conduct, and said, his death 
could not be more Christian. Upon his interroga¬ 
tion, the King replied he died a Protestant. His 
body is still at Whitehall, and it is said, that Uie 
Parliament is willing to let him be buried with the 
same honours and solemnity as his forefathers. 

The boasted improvement of the state is nothing 
but a revolution, and the army practises in one day 
more tyranny than would have been possible for the 
King during his whole life and in his highest pitch 
of authority. More taxes also and imposts have 
been levied in one month, than were raised by him 
in several years, even including those which formed 
the pretext for insurrection. 

44. Grignon to Brienne, February 15 and 22, 
1649. All those attached to the army say aloud tliat 
nothing was ever more legitimate than their late 
horrible murder, and boast of having given an ex¬ 
ample to all nations of gaining their freedom. And 
yet it is always less surprising that men of wai' should 
hold such language, than that preachers should re- 
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present from their pulpits this as just before God, 
and assure that all of their faith would defend such 
doctrine. 

The doers are agreed that it isjieished to introduce 
a popular Government in name; the dispute is only 
whether it shall be so in fact. For so soon as the 
opinion of Cromwell and Ireton shall be adopted, a 
< ouncil of state, composed of as few persons as pos- 
•'ible, will govern every thing. As this, moreover, is 
only to be changed by the Parliament, whose con¬ 
vention, however, is dependent on the council, it will 
retain in fact all power, while it constantly gi^'cs out 
that it is in the hands of the people. The account, 
however, that Scotland acknowledges Charles II., 
and that Ireland has declared against them, disturbs 
for the present their plans *. 

45. Grignon to Brienne, March 4, 15, and 19, 
1649. The Council of State wished to begin its 
business, but met with many difficulties. Some of 
the persons named to it, for exami)le, rejected all 
partici])ation, and the others fell into such disputes, 
that more than twenty opposed a resolution of fifteen 
others, by which all was to be confirmed tliat had 
been done against the King and towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the new government. This disunion 


* Stfi^rmain, No. 1185-1187, Bibl. Roy. 777-779. 
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is the result of those which also exist in tiie army, 
although it is the policy of all parties to unite against 
the King and the Scots. 

The greatest noise is made by the Levellers, who 
give themselves out for friends of the people and 
their liberties, and therefore meet with applause from 
the multitude. While, however, they talk, write 
books, and institute attempts, which the others know 
how to illudc, Cromwell’s party acts with far greater 
ability, confirms itself every day more, and leads 
every thing through the Council of State. 

The Commons, to defend their conduct in utterly 
subverting the State, caused a declaration to be 
drawn up and translated into all languages, that 
every nation may be acquainted with their enor¬ 
mities. They are so delighted with what no one 
else can hear of without horror, that they believe, 
they will be every where treated with the greatest 

regard. ♦ 

Determined as they are to exclude all the royal 
family firom the sovereignty, they watch with equal 
care the Duke of Gloucester, that they may make 
use of him, if the people should choose to compel 
them to give them a king, or also to weaken the royal 
house by intestine divisions. 
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Reports of the Ambassador Bordeaux.—War_Cromwell and 

the Parliament—The Army.—The Anabaptists.—Cromwell 
Protector.—Entry into London.—New Elections.—Conspir- 
acics.—Violent Proceedings.—Character and Ill Condition of 
Cromwell—His Sons.—Restoration of the Monarchy. 

1 HAVE met with no matter of importance relative 
to the first three years of Cromwell’s sovereignty, it 
is only with the year 1653 tliat a new series occurs 
of diplomatic reports of Monsieur de Bordeaux to 
the minister Brienne, from which 1 extract what 
follows:— 

a 

January, 1653. The city of London and the 
merchants are averse to a war with Holland. Those 
in power, on the other hand, are in need of a foreign 
war, in order to preserve their only support, the 
army. For a week past Cromwell has been engaged 
with his ofiGicers in continual fasting and praying 
that the Holy Ghost may accord him the necessary 
light for Jibe conduct of affairs. 
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liay 1 and 12,1663.* Cromwell told the Parlia¬ 
ment it was come to «n end, and it was time the 
m^bm« should go home. The Speaker declaring 
thal he occupied Ijis place by legitimate authority, 
namely, through the Parliament, the Colonel Hanison 
entered the house with sixteen soldiers, took him by 
the arm, and led him to the door. The others fol¬ 
lowed without resistance. Some who wo^ fain 
have spoken were ordered to be silent by Cromwell, 
who reproached them with their evil ways and 
offences. He then proceeded to where the Council 
of State was sitting, dismissed the members assem¬ 
bled, and released them from further care for the 
State. He related what had passed to the Mayor of 
London and the cHy council, ^which he caused to be 
summoned, and told them how the army would 
establish a good order in the administration of affairs, 
and how they should ke§p the people to their duty. 
Some soldiers had been drawn together from appre¬ 
hension arising out of certain murmurs; toe people, 
however, remained quiet, nay, whether from love of 
cruelty or dissatisfaction with the Parliament, evinced 
great joy at the downfall of toe latter. 

The General seeks, moreover, to gain over toe 
people by relief from exaction and restoration of 
trade, and behaves towards all men with gi^t 
amenity and courtesy. He forbad toe soldiers to in- 
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suit the Catholics, and sent n guard to a church, to 
prevent an Independent preaclier from driving out a 
Presbyterian, as had happened on a former Sunday. 
Even the gentry think to find their advantage in his 

if • 

rule, and would as willingly see him their governor 
as the legitimate one. 

July 17. He next renounced, in deed, the power 
which had devolved to him by the dissolution of the 
Parliament, but was chosen with four officers, in 
order to name persons in the place of those who 
would not take part in the new Parliament. Soon 
afterwards some mechanics presented to the Privy 
Council a representation of a very presumptuous 
nature upon the liberation of Colonel Lilbiume, in 
which they even ventured to declare, that the new 
Parliament was not legal! August 18, 1653. 

November 24, 1653. According to a resolution of 
Parliament, the oath is abolished which was pre¬ 
scribed at the establishment of the republic, and 
which conveyed an express abolition of the monarchy. 
Many wish for its restoration, few cumber themselves 
as into whose hands it may fall. The army alone 
would be in a condition to oppose it; the majority of 
the officers, however, who have enriched themselves, 
and are in possession of great wealth, appear to pre¬ 
fer a stable government which would secure their 

VOL. II. 
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gains, to the revolutions which seem to be inevitable 
under the present forms. 

. At .the moment, Cromwell is more uncontrolled 
than ever, alihough the Anabaptists might impair 
his position. November 27 and December 11, 
1653. The Council has summoned some of their 
preachers before it, and has warned them with great 
mildness not to speak of politics from the pulpit. They 
returned, however, for answer: that they coul4 not 
reject that with which the Holy Ghost inspired them. 

December 22, 1653. A new alteration has fallen 
out in the Parliament. The Speaker, without wait¬ 
ing the end of a deliberation upon the form of the 
government, rose and invited all who were of his opi« 
nion to follow him. Some fifty hereupon went forth j 
some thirty armed Anabaptists and Levellers, kept 
their seats till a colonel entered with soldiers and sent 
them to their homes. Those first mentioned betook 
themselves to Cromwdl and begged him to resume 
the conduct of public affairs*. He appeared sur- 

* England united at this time to exclude the house of Orange 
from the dimity of Stadtholder; France, on the other hand, 
furthered peace between England and Holland. Report of 
December 6, 1653. Had I not, says Bordeaux, October 26, 
made acquaintances by means of my money, I should not have 
made much advance in my affairs. 
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prised at first, and declared the load was too great 
for him; afterwards, however, he acceded, and 
promised to labour for the protection of good people. 

December,29, 1653. The day,on which Cromwell 
was declared Protector, the cannon of the Tower 
were fired, the soldiers made a feu de joie, and bon¬ 
fires were to be seen before the public buildings; but 
the people gave no sign of approbation. 

Feb. 23, 1654. On his solemn entry he was re¬ 
ceived like a King: tlic mayor went before him with 
the sword in his hand, about him nothing but officers 
who do not trouble themselves much as to fineness 
of apparel, behind him the members of the council 
in state coaches furnished by certain lords. The 
concourse of people was very great; wheresoever 
Cromwell came, a great silence; the greater part did 
not even move their hats. At the Guildhall was a 
great feast prepared for hi^, and at his table sat the 
Mayor, the Councillors, the deputies of the army, as 
also Cromw^cll’s son and son-in-law. Towards the 
foreign ambassadors the Protector deports himself 
as a King, for the power of kings is not greater than 

his. 

Jan. 1, 1654.—March 23, and May 16. Some 
say however he will assume the title and prerogatives 
of a Romish emperor. In order to strengthen his 
party ho.deals out promises to all parties. It is here, 

s2 
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however, as every where else: no government was 
or is right in the people’s eyes, and Cromwell, once 
their idol, is now the object of their blame, perhaps 
their hate. May 18. 

April 20. In order to maintain himself, he, in 
common with Lambert and some of the Council, 
wishes for war, and is only revolving whether it were 
better for him to raise it against France or against 
Spain. 

June 25. A conspiracy having been discovered 
Cromwell caused all the inns to be searched in the 
night, as well as many other houses, and upwards of 
200 persons to be arrested. These severe investiga¬ 
tions embitter the minds of men, and the numbet of 
the conspirators appears to be great. In the end 
this attempt will only serve to confirm the present 
government, and afford a pretext for its acting with 
still greater vigour. Yet the judges of the conspi¬ 
rators have made it be observed, that this mode of 
procedure was contrary to the forms of the country; 
others, on the contrary, maintain that the government 
is new and knows nothing of what former govern¬ 
ments have done. July 2, and Aug. 21, 1654. 

June 25, and Aug. 27. Cromwell is taking mea¬ 
sures that none but such as are agreeable to him shall 
be chosen members of Parliament, all are also to take 
an oath that they will enter into no undertaking 
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against the present Government. The greater part 
of those returned are officers or connections of such; 
for the gentry has been cowardly enough to choose 
none but persons acceptable to J;he Protector; and 
the people, quite exhausted by the new taxes, has in 
like manner sent men of no consequence. 

Sept. 13, and 17. As often as Cromwell at the 
opening of Parliament made mention of freedom and 
religion, a shout of applause was raised. 

’^According to Cromwell’s will those only should be 
admitted to tbe Parliament who should receive tickets 
of admission from himself, and many in fear allowed 
themselves to be satisfied with this exclusion; others, 
on the contrary, made their appearance and declared 
that as the country had done them the honour to 
choose them, it was their duty to serve it. ^Vhen the 
Protector, to break such resistance, dissolved tbe 
Parliament, (Sept. 24, 16.54,) the city remained 
quiet, for they are more afraid of civil war than of his 
unlimited sovereignty. It is true the Presbyterians 
contemplate a republic with a severe church disci¬ 
pline. In the mean time this nill only make all 
more dependent upon him and the army, and at the 
utmost will bring about that he will not assume any 
other title or make his power hereditary. The officers 
enriched with the possessions of the King’s friends 
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are eager for their dismissal; other contention must 
not be looked for from this quarter. Oct. 6. 

Sept. 24. One hears remarkable conclusions. 
Many say, for exaqiple, if the authority do not reside 
in the people, those who brought about the death of 
the King are murderers; but if the sovereignty do 
belong to it by law, those who wish to deprive it 
thereof are traitors. Cromwell’s policy goes to this, 
only in case of extremity, to use violence, and his 
friends now assure that it has never been his inten¬ 
tion to make his dignity hereditary*. Some colonels, 
who made a representation against his government, 
have been driven away by him, and the gentry would 
see him with pleasure assume the title of King. 
Jan. 7, 1655. No. 1187. 

Cromwell has dissolved the Parliament with re¬ 
proaches. Feb. 1, 1655. People wonder at this 
pleasure, and that he should not prefer an authority 
legalized by the Parliament, consent to one which 
runs counW to the laws, and is not confirmed by the 
people. 

All conspiracies directed against him are conducted 
with so little dexterity, that they only confirm his 
power. He has sent several persons, detained pri¬ 
soners in the Tower, to distant castles and islands, and 
* October 6, and November 2,1655. 
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has caused some advocates to be arrested, who had 
spoken too boldly against the levies ordered by him, 
(wij^out consent of Parliament,) and certain other 
matters. , 

March 15 and 20, and June 3, 1655. The further 
proceeding was suspended, because they feared that 
the verdict might fall out as in the time of Charles I. 
Certain royalists have been executed, and two judges 
dismissed because they maintained that revolt 
against the present government was no cardinal 
offence. Great changes are moreover taking place 
in the departments of war and justice, and many per¬ 
sons are arrested on ho other ground than that of 
having been attached to the King. June 24, 1655. 

In order to maintain his consideration, Cromwell 
pretends great zeal for religion, in truth, however, 
he neither loves nor hates either confession. Those 
who thiuk they know him best say, hypociisy and 
knavery arc his chief attributes. July 23, and Oct. 
21, 1655. .Tune 12, 1656. 

He is ollcn sick and troubled; for accounts from 
all parts of the country confirm that his plans meet 
every where with resistance, that people belonging 
to his court or the army fail at the elections, and tliat 
the Protector’s greatest enemies are already chosen. 

Aug. 23 and 30, 1656. Here in London, tliey 
have mixed soldiers among the citizens, in order to 
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assure the predominance to Cromwell’s dependents. 
In many places the people has shewn the greatest 
' contempt for the persons recommended by him^ii;y, 
here and there the major-generals and authonties 
have not been able to cany through thehr views 
without bloodshed. Sept. 11 and 21, 1656. 

At the yesterday’s opening of the Parliament, 
Sept 28, they prepared themselves by fasting and 
the arrest of suspected persons. Members to the 
number of 160 to whom Cromwell had sent no tickets 
of admission were excluded by the soldiers, whom 
they had reinforced with fresh levies, and had gained 
over by raising their pay. The greater number of 
the officers believe that their maintenance depends 
upon the Protector, and that if the King or Parlia¬ 
ment had recovered their power, they would be drawn 
under prosecution for their former behaviour. 

The geutiy, the judges, and numberless persons 
wish for the restoradon of the monarchy, in reverse 
of which Lambert, Ireton, and Cromwell’s two sons 
contemplate succeeding him in the sovereignty. 
Oct. 12, Nov. 9, and Dec. 4. The latter, according 
tQ the judgment of many persons, are not capable of 
undertaking such a burthen. The eldest son of 
Cromwell has devoted himself more to wine and the 
chase than to business; the younger is more diligent, 
but little respected, and still less loved. 
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Comminges* description of England. 

A DESCBiPTioN of England in the year 1551, by the 
Florentine Petruccio Ubaldini, has been already 
conunumcated, and may be followed up here by a 
second furnished by the Comte de Comminges in 
the year 1666, 115 years later, and six years subse¬ 
quent to the restoration*. 

The soil and ground gives the inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, and they 
therefore have recourse to other countries only for 
superfluities, which they obtain in exchange for their 
cloths, the finest in Europe; for it is worthy of re¬ 
mark that they never suffer money to go out of their 
country in the course of trade. 

They possess an utterly incredible number of 
great and small cattle, a true golden flieece, since it 
costs UtUe to maintain them and almost nothing to 

* MSS. de St. Germain. Vol. 741. 
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tend, they being left for the most part to stray by 
themselves over the pastures. I once asked my host 
in Salisbury, (in the neighbourhood of which the ^est 
cloths are prepared,) whether the herdsmen obsieifrtecl 
any measure or system in the feeding of tlieir herds, 
and he replied: the most skilful observe but one rule, 
namely, they never allow the sheep to swill, but the 
dew on the meads and pastures suiEces to quench 
their thirst, and this, according to the observation of 
many, is the real reason that the wool is finer, 
thicker, and longer. 

The rich gentry possess many horses and amuse 
themselves therewith in hunting and running for 
wagers, in which occupations they spend the greater 
part of their time. ITieir residences are in general 
rather commodious than magnificent; but always 
richly provided with food and wine to entertain their 
friends, and strangers to boot; at least, they practise 
much hospitality. 

There is hardly a gentleman who has not from 
three to four hundred bucks within a fence, and the 
lords have as many as from 12 to 1500 in their 
parks. There is abundance of birds and fish, and 
nowhere are better oysters found. The physicians 
recommend these to their patients, but cause them 
to drink afterwards, to correct the indigestibility, 

from two to four good draughts of the best and 

* • 

strongest Spanish wine. 
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With respect to dress, the court always follows 
the French; in order however not to appear as mere 
i^tators and devoid of invention, many of the 
younger add something of their owm, which usually 
only increases the expense and exaggerates the 
fashion. If we for example wear thirty loo])s 
(galans) to our hose, they put on sixty, and tlius 
in every thing. 

If we speak of the English in Uie mass, we must 
call them brave, proud, overbearing, suspicious, and 
so vain that I believe them to be a match in this for 
the Spaniards. Their demeanour is insupportable to 
any man of spirit, and one must be very modest and 
tractable, in order to keep on even moderate terms 
with such as seem to be of the most respectable class 
(les fills honnetes gem). 

The lower people arc by nature inclined to tlteft, 
and if the severity of the laws were not brought in 
opposition, nothing would be in security. 

Excesses in taverns and brothels pass among 
people of note merely for gallantries, and even women 
of good condition do not refuse a gallant to ac¬ 
company him to drink Spanish wine. 

A great proportion of their lords appear to be 
richer than they are. Some were ruined in the la.st 
war, and retained nothing more than tlicir title, of 
which they are very vain. Others, lollowing an 
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absurd custom, leave the management of their 
affairs to their stewards, who soon so establish them* 
selves in their authority, that tHe master lea^ 
nothing, and by dejgrees, (as is seen in the mrat 
distinguished families,) becomes a servant of his 
servant's son. The middle gentry, (called the cava¬ 
liers,) possess the ground and soil of nearly the 
whole kingdom, inasmuch as they and their fathers 
have generally been farmers to the lords, make little 
expense, never go to court, or leave their counties. 
The young women do not lose their rank, if they 
marry a man of humble station. Whence one often meets 
with instances of strange and ill assorted marriages. 

Notwithstanding this mixture of good and evil, it 
may be mentioned, that this people is formidable at 
sea, and would, if to its strength were joined more 
l^th and faith, and less covetousness, attract to itself 
the greatest port of the collective trade of the world. 

I must add still a word upon the amusements of 
the inhabitants of this great town of London. 
Sundays and festivals excepted, there are every day 
theatrical representations in two houses, which are 
to be called sumptuous in respect of the beauty of 
the stage, the convenience of the boxes and the pit, 
the machinery, music, and safety of the spectators. 
The players endeavour to imitate nature, and the 
poets do not submit themselves so painfully as we 
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to the rules laid down bj the learned. They think 
nothing of causing a king to be bom in the first act, 
\rlta. fights a battle in the second, marries in the 
third, is made away with in the fqprth, and is crowned 
a tyrant in the fifth*. 

I have seen represented the entire life of Henry 
VIII. which is distinguished by so many marriages, 
misfortunes, and crimes. Cardinal Wolsey appears 
with his hat, Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury 
with his vestment and coif, and I believe even with 
the pallium. 

Boxing, partaking of something barbarous, is in 
common use, and enormous sums are staked at tlie 
cock fights. Young people of tlie best family pass 
entire days in this occupation, and the lords are not 
ashamed to mingle in this pursuit with the lowest 
and most infamous rabble. The King of England 
named to me, one who had in this manner lost a pro* 
perty of 10,000 jacobuses’ annual income. 

Thrice in the week there arc fights, at a small 
price of admission, between dogs and bears, or bulls, 
and the public places are full of mountebanks and 
puppet shewers. 

In addition to all these places of entertainment 
may be counted upwards of 200 houses, where 
the idle and dissolute assemble to take tobacco, 

* This Older of the words stands in the German text, and is, 
perhaps, an attempt at witticism in the writer. [Tr.] 
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braiidj, tea, coffee, and cbocolate. It is tiere tlial 
vitb tbe pipe in llieir month, among glasses and 
bottles, tbev discuss tbe news, teat of poltics, 

Si' 

male portraits of allprinces, and bring tbeir mimslers 
to trial; all with so mnch ignorance and so little 
justice, that nothing but passion and interest governs 
their decisions, and these impudent and scandalous 
meetings are closed in drunlenness and low debauch- 
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Military establishment and cx[)enditurc in the IGth and 17th 

century. 

Ln a treaty of May 1575, with the Count Manslehl 
and others, tliere arc stipulations set down in un¬ 
usual detail upon all the points which could come 
under discussion *. Among others wo find: tht^ 
soldiers are not to practise violence, to rob, plunder, 
bum or destroy in any fashion, 'fhey are not t(» 
do any violence to widows, women, girls, or 
children, not to attempt the chastity of nuns, not 
to curse, or take the name of God or his saints in 
vain. 

By a treaty between Queen Elizabetli, and the 
United States of the Netherlands, of August 20th, 
1585, the following rates of pay were established 


Pinart depcche. Bibl. Roy. Vol. 8807. 
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monthly, the pound sterling being rated at 10 


florins *. 

£ 

The Colonel Genersil. IfiO 

His Lieutenant. 60 

The Sergeant-major . 20 

The ProTOst-marshal. 10 

The Quarter-master . 10 

Two Corporals of the army . 10 

Two Commissaries of provisions and trans¬ 
port . 10 

The Commander of the Artillery. 30 

The Treasurer. 30 

Twenty-six Companies at 150 men each, and 

atiaOi. .4420 

Levy and Embarkation.4000 


The Count Solms received from the King of 
France in 15951, levy money for 2700 men, 2700 
dollars. For himself and staflj 2000 florins, or 1000 
dollars. The Colonel Lieutenant, 133. Six Hal¬ 
berdiers, each 6 florins; the Clerk 25 florins, the 
Interpreter 24. The Chaplain and Surgeon 30 
florins per month. The Baker 26, &c. 

In the 30 years’ war the regiments of Chastillon’s 
army counted 699, 533, 438,207, 200 menj;. 

* Bethune MSS. No. 9737. 
t Fontelle Capette. VL Pro. 87. 
t Chastillon Mem. Vol. 9260. 
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I 

By a French ordinance of NuTembeT24th, 1639, in 
winter quarters, a Gensdarme receired daily 40 sous. 

A Soldier of light caraliy.30 

A Carbineeri 20 


A Maitre de camp monthly.lOOlines. 

The Almoner.72 


The Surgeon •..* • i • •.•..«.•.... 50 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

Manners, Usages, Festivals, 8ec. —Queen Eleanor in Brussels. 
—Feast of the Order of the Golden Fleece.—Feast of Queen 
Mary of Hungary.—Auto da fc at Valladolid. 


In Vandenesse’s diary of the journeys of Charles V. 
and Philip II., preserved at Besan^on among the 
papers of Cardinal Granvelle, is the following. 

When the Queen Eleanor of France, invited her 
brother Charles V. at Brussels, in October, 1544, 
she received for her provision, daily, (not reckoning 
vegetables, soups, pastries, salads, and such like,) 
128 pounds of beef, two sheep and a half, a calf, two 
swine, two fat capons, eighteen hens, four partridges, 
two woodcocks, two pheasants, two hens, twenty- 
four quails or turtle doves. For the common kitchen 
of the Queen, were daily sent in: two oxen, eighteen 
sheep, three calves, twelve pigs, sixty capons, forty- 
eight hens and doves, forty head of venison of all 
kinds; besides soups, pastries, tripes, marrowbones, 
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lard,* grease, butter, eggs, sugar, spices, &c., nor 
were the fast days less richly provided for. 

At a feast for the Knights of the Fleece, in Decern* 
her, 1545, there were three courses. To the first 
belonged: beef and mutton, liams and tongues, 
soups, calveshead, venison, with turnips, mashed 
pease, veal, hot swan, (signe chault,) goose, hens, 
turkeys, pies of cows’ udders, and entremets.—Second 
course: breast of v'eal, roasted sausages, tripes, cut¬ 
lets, ragouts and pies of venison and partridges, roast 
pheasants, capons and pigeons, birds of all kinds, &c. 
—Third course: peacocks, partridges, water-hens, 
brawn, hot pigeon pies, cold heron pies, blanc- 
manger, clear jelly, roasted rabbits, and geese, roast 
mutton and entremets. 

Hereupon followed : chicken pies, cold hens, cold 
venison pasties, the same of hare and partridges, 
wild-boar’s head, cold swan, goose, pheasant, rabbit 
pies.—Finally: three sorts of jelly, three sorts of 
comfits, tarts witli syrups, apples, pears, medlars, 
chesnuts, anise, cheese. After eveiy thing, except 
the cloths were removed, there remained still wafers, 
biscuits, hippocras, and wine. At the commence¬ 
ment of the banquet, toasted bread (roustics seches) 
had been handed round. 

In ^gust, 1549, Queen Mary of Hungarj' gave a 
feast, of which Vandenesse relates the following.— 
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At Binche, in the great hall, there appeared knights 
errant, who carried off several ladies, and conveyed 
them the same evening in carriages to Marienburgh, 
where the Queen had caused to be built a citadel with 
four towers. There were in it many knights for its de> 
fence, commanded by the Count Lalaing, richly pro-^ 
vided with artillery and munitions of war; without 
stood sixteen pieces of cannon, infantry and cavalry, 
to take the fortress. Both parties distinguished 
themselves much at the attack and defence. When 
tidings were proclaimed that the cannon had already 
effected, a breach, the Emperor and the Queens pro¬ 
ceeded with their courts from Binche to Marien¬ 
burgh, and took their places on a scaffold erected 
in the neighbourhood of the fortress. The Queens 
were this time not waited on by gentlemen, but by 
twenty-four ladies dressed as nymphs, shepherdesses, 
and goddesses, and so covered with pearls and precious 
stones, that one might believe all the riches of the 
world were here united. After the fortress had been 
taken and the imprisoned ladies set free, the Empe¬ 
ror and the Queens, nymphs, and goddesses, returned 
to the town, where the evening banquet was con¬ 
cluded by a ball. 

A few days afterwards, another feast took place in 
Brussels. The hall was well carpeted, and the roof 
was of painted linen, representing clouds, to which 
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many small lamps representing stars were fastened. 
In a comer were to be seen rocks, irom which springs 
of fresh water burst forth, wine, hippocras, and per¬ 
fumed waters. In another comer of the hall was 
seen a tower, which spat out fire and lightning, but 
the smoke was perfumed and the hail was sugar- 
plumbs. There now descended a table on four pil¬ 
lars covered with dishes of all kinds of baked meats. 
This was in an instant cleared by the numerous 
guests, it then sunk into the earth, thunder and 
lightuing began again, and a second table, still more 
richly covered with marchpane and other things, 
descended and vanished like the first. 

On the third table, which appeared after the third 
thunder, stood three laurel trees, to the leaves of 
which were fastened the arms of the Emperor and 
several lords. There stood at the side viands of 
many kinds in vessels of gold.—It was not till after 
nine days that the feasting, tourneying, running at 
the ring, which the Queen Mary had ordered in 
honour of her brother the Emperor and her nephew 
Philip, came to an end, and in fact she is an ex¬ 
ample to all ladies of virtue and decoram, as also in 
all inventions and serviceable devices. 

Thiis it went on in the Netherlands at the time of 
Charles V. When Vandenesse passed from bis ser¬ 
vice to thatof his son Philip, he had to recorda festival 
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of loUicr y, suitccl to the taste of his nev mas* 
tffl. On October 8,1559, be relates, tbe King, tbe 
Prince bis son, and bis sister, with tbe persons of tbe 
court, of tbe council, and tbe Ingiiisilion, went to iie 
principal place of Valladold. Tvenlj-eigbt per¬ 
sons, male and female, were then led foi, and tbeir 
sentences were read to them. Those who persisted 
in tbeir conriction were burnt alive, and tbe others 
led bach to prison, 
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Dowries of Princesses in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. 
—Ball of Queen Margaret of Valois.—Table of Henry IV. 
—Articles furnished for the table of Cardinal Aldobran^ni. 
—Festival of peace at Paris in 1629.—Sentiments of the 
Clergy upon Dancing. 

Isabella, daughter to Philip IV. of France, received 
on her marriage with Edward II. of England, in 
1308, an outfit which cost 28,179 livres*. In it 
was included two crowns, one of the value of 700 
and another of 600 livres, golden spoons, gold and sil¬ 
ver drinking vessels, fifty silverponingers (escuelles), 
twelve great and twelve smaller dishes, &c. Dresses 
of gold stuff, velvet, Brussels cloth, changing taffety, 
(watered ?) six trimmings of green cloth from Douay, 
six beautifully marbled, six of rose scarlet; various 

• Negociations d’Angleterre. MSS. de la Bib. Roy., VoL 
34, p. 31. Chambre du Levant. 
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furs, much linen, for instance, 419 ells for the bath 
alone. Theh carnages, horses, vessels, ornaments for 
chambers and the chapel, &c. Among the rest 
was a chamber, hung with lozenge-shaped gold stuff, 
and ornamented with the arms of England, France, 
and Brabant. Eighteen livres are set down for six 
dozen de coiffires, probably coifs.—Some eighty years 
later, (1396)) Isabella, daughter to Charles VI. of 
France, married King Richard II. of England, and 
received a great quantity of crowns, rings, necklaces, 
clasps, garlands, &;c. A robe and niiintle of red grained 
velvet, embroidered with gold birds of goldsmiths* 
work, perched upon branches of pearls and green pre* 
(uousstones. Laquellerobeestde quatre gamiements, 
c’est a scavoir chappe et chaperon, et coste simple 
fourrfi de menu vair, et le mantel en pareil fouirc 
d’ermines.—A robe of velvet embroidered with 
branches of mouray mazeron, and roses, all of pearl. 
—A body of grained velvet, a robe of fine gold stuff 
with a red ground. Several howppelandes of gold 
stuff on green, white, and other grounds. 

The chambers were hung with red, white, or 
other satin, and covered with embroidery or tapestry, 
which represented women employed on the vintage, 
or sheep, trees, flowers, and fountains. Other tapestry 
represented scenes 6ut of the sacred or Florentine 
history. 
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We find, again, 100 ye^ laler, a thiid outfit, that 

of Mary of England, who married-Louis XII. of 
France. Among the numerous articles of all kinds 
included, there were also gold and silver images of 
the saints George,, Edward, Thomas & Becket, Ca¬ 
tharine, &c. Mention is made of a robe of purple vel¬ 
vet lined uith gold stuff, of yellow gold stuff from 
Damascus, of silver stuff lined with crimM)n velvet, 
of gold stuff with a purple ground, of crimson satin 
embroidered with birds’ eyes, Vol. 49, (peacocks?) &c. 

The most detailed account of another outfit is 
found in the negociations d’Angleterre, in the mar , 
riage of Henrietta, &c. (Vol. 46—49. Vol. 49, p. 250,) 
with Charles I. of England in 1625. After mention 
of all which was provided under the head of pre¬ 
cious stones and valuable ornaments, for chapels and 
altars there follows what appertains to the admirers 
of the chambers: a specification of stools, benches, 
chairs, chests, &c.,most of them covered with velvet. 
Un grand lit consistant en six plantis et dossiers 
fonds cantonniCTes de parade etsoubassement,le tout 
de velours rouge cramoisy, aux trois rideaux de 
Damas, quatre doubles pantis, et quatre grandes 
panaches de plumes blanches, deux courtis pointes, 
I’une de taffetas rouge cramoisy et I’autre de toile 
d’Hollande piqu6. Dresses of all kinds and all 
colours, stuffs, as black satin broidered with 

VOL. II. 


T 
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gold, &c. A royal mantle of crimson velvet with a 
train, lined with ermine, &c. Several riding habits. 
A warming pan, a washing bason, a syringe, a water¬ 
ing pot, &c. Four»dozen day and do. night shifts, a 
very fair shift of (point coup6). Two dozen cornettes, 
two dozen night caps hordes et harris, two dozen of 
the same of point coupe, eleven pow'dering gowns, 
our dozen pocket handkerchiefs, much otlier linen, 
gold and silver worked vessels, a pair of red velvet 
half boots lined with marten’s fur, twelve pair of 
shoes broidered with gold and silver, twelve pair with 
roses and golden denUlles, eighteen pair with great 
bows, six pair of perfumed gloves, six dozen laces 
lacetSf eighteen combs, 50,000 pins. 

For the pages, four dresses of red velvet, em¬ 
broidery in silver and silk, silk stockings, red gar¬ 
ters, hats, feathers, and belts. Finally, horses, mules, 
litters of velvet, several carriages, one covered with 
red velvet, loaded with silver and gold within and 
without, gilded wheels, superb curtains and cushions. 

. . The expense of the table appears, sometimes, 
in France, to have even exceeded that of the toilette 
in proportion. For the table of Henry IV. were 
allowed daily*: six dozen loaves, four septiers of 
wine, a piece of royal beef, (une piece de bceuf 
realle,) two of common quality, twenty-four pieces 


• Dupuy, 755, p. 161. 
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de sixteen of veal, caxbonadoes not included, 

nineteen capons, twenty-four hens, pigeons and 
hazel hens, a turkey, twelve head of game, twenty- 
four pounds of lard, fhiits, salads^ &c. Besides this 
royal table, were others for the gentlemen, chamber¬ 
lains, &c. 

On the maiiiage of Henrietta, daughter of Heniy 
IV. with Charles I. of England, the number of their 
court attendants, the establishment of their table, &c. 
was made out—v. Colbert, Melanges, Vol. XI.:— 
She was to be furnished with five dishes for break¬ 
fast, tAventy-four for dinner, and twenty-four for sup¬ 
per, entremets, dessert, and other things not reckoned. 
Her first two ladies reckoned each seven dishes 
daily, 100 livres maintenance, and 200 pension fi-om 
the King. Four filles d’atour, each four dishes and 
fifty liATes daily. 

Two women of the chamber, fiity livres, and no spe¬ 
cial board other than such dainties as might remain 
over fi’om the King’s table. Six maids of honour, 
each ten livres and two dishes. The laundress twen¬ 
ty-four livres and two dishes. The physician 200 
Hatcs and five dishes, an apothecary twenty livres 
and three dishes, a cook fifty and five dishes, an ad¬ 
vocate fifty livres, a proctor thirty, &c. 

In another page it appears, that a master of the 
horse receives ten dishes and fifty pounds sterling, 

T 2 
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four ecuyers dine with him and receive twenty 
pounds, a foot servant from six to ten pounds, and 
for his dress six pounds fifteen shillings. 

Henry IV.* ca\;sed the Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
who accompanied Mary of Medici to France, to be 
furnished daily with forty-five dozen loaves, six 
barrels (barili) of wine, for his suite, twenty-six bot¬ 
tles for the cardinal’s table, five sheep, 150 pounds of 
beef, two young calves, and sometimes one or two 
kids, from ten to twenty turkeys, but if more than 
thiiteen were furnished, somewhat else was usually 
omitted; six or eight great, and thirty to thirty-six or¬ 
dinary capons, eight or ten ducks, two herons, but not 
every day; six to ten partridges, nine to twelve snipes, 
twelve to fifteen field-fares, twenty-four larks, six 
rabbits, two to four hares, an ham, six black-pud¬ 
dings, twelve sirloins, two salted ox tongues, fom- 
pounds of grease, two pounds of butter, thirty to 
forty eggs, four pounds of rice, two to three pounds 
of sugar, a pound of various spices, two pounds of 
capers, two ounces of saffron, four large, ten to 
twelve small torches, twelve wax-lights, ten pounds 
of candles’ tallow, two pasties, forty cakes of flat 
dough and other kinds, a cheese of four pounds’ 
weight, four great artichokes; salad, fruits, vegeta- 


* Dupuy, Vol. 79. 
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bles, and the like in quantity. On fast days, twenty- 
five trouts, firom two to thirty pounds; eight to ten 
pikes, from ten to twelve pounds, thirty other fishes, 
eight to ten golden carp, nine to*twelve barbels, five 
to eight cefuli, many other sorts of fish; thirty to 
Lrty pounds of oil, ten to twelve pounds of butter, 
and 200 eggs. 

The following description occurs of a feast given 
at Paris in 1629, on occasion of the peace with Eng- 
land *. As soon as the King, Louis XIII., was 
seated, he invited the English Ambassador, Thomas 
Edmondt, to bo so likewise, which instruction the 
latter followed, first making a deep obeisance to his 
Majesty. The comptroller. General Coquet, who 
had set upon the table the dishes appointed for the 
Ambassador, now presented him the napkin to wash, 
and also received it back. The King and the Am¬ 
bassador were served with the same dishes, some 
thirty in number, fifteen of which were at each end 
of the table, and so disposed that the royal viands 
remamed somewhat separate from those of the Am¬ 
bassador. 

The first service lasted very long, it consisting of 
nearly two courses, namely, of soups, all kinds of 

• Mem. actos et trmtes avec Angleterre. MSS. Chambre dii 
Levant. 
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tnd cold moats, and of entremets. Every thing 
was wdJ spiced; and what is remarkable, every dish 
of great meat was accompanied by several other ar¬ 
ticles, such as pheasants, turkeys, and twelve smaller 
pieces. 

The second course had the same number of dishes, 
but finer, such as ortolans, quails, partridges, wood¬ 
cocks, turtle doves, wood pigeons; in short, all kinds 
of the best game that was to be had. 

After this course, in which the Ambassador found 
many articles to his taste, for example, the ortolans, 
came the third, which consisted of fishes notliing 
less than monsters j namely, trouts, carps, pikes, 
plaices, and other fishes of such prodigious size, that 
each page or servant could hardly lift one of each.— 
This also gave the Ambassador occasion to fall into 
astonishment, and to say somewhat to the King upon 
the fish, the ortolans, and the other game; where¬ 
upon his Majesty (although his disposition is natu¬ 
rally utterly averse to falsehood) made the Ambassa¬ 
dor in sport believe, that the fishes had been taken 
in the ponds or canals—the ortolans, &c. in the 
woods and gardens of Fontainebleau. 

In the meantime the Ambassador caused himself 
to be served a second time with wine by a gentleman 
of his suite,—^rose, and after a deep obeisance, gave 
the King’s health; whereupon his Majesty-raised 
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himself a little from his chair, and saluted the King 
of England in life manner. 

Between the second and third courses, two baskets 
were set before the King and the Ambassador, with 
the finest china oranges and other fruits. As the 
Ambassador observed that the King made his over 
to the Queen-mother, he divided his share among 
the ladies who sat near him. 

The cakes and pastry, remarkable for their excel¬ 
lence, may be considered as a fourth course, which 
was placed on table wifri similar solemnity. So soon 
as his Majesty perceived that his Excellency, from a 
kind of respect, was hesitating to assault a tart of 
great magnitude, which was before him, he cut a 
piece from his own, and made a shew of eating it, 
which enabled the Ambassador at once to rccal and 
satisfy his appetite. The King after this sent his 
tart to the ladies of the Queen-mother, the Ambas¬ 
sador his to those of the reigning Queen. The last 
course consisted of preserved fruits and dry comfits. 

After the meal was over, a wet napkin was handed 
to the King, as also to the Ambassador, to wash.— 
The King then made a pretty deep obeisance, and 
retired to his chamber, conversing with the Ambas¬ 
sador. During the meal the violins of the King 
played, and afterwards the hautbois and bagpipes 
(muaettffs) of Poitou. 
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At this time, as before and after, existed a 
contoversy upon the morality of (jlmcing; and the 
following opinion of certain Catholic ecclesiastical 
authorities of the sixteenth century is extant.~St. 
Germ. MSS. No. 1564, p. 268. The exercise of the 
body, which takes place in decent dancing, may, in 
the first place, be healthy. We can also tell by the 
dance whether a person is in health, and has no cor¬ 
poral defects, which it is very convenient for those 
to know who mean to marry. One is also often 
thereby aware whether a person be of a lively or 
sleepy disposition, for one who is simple and mal-a* 
droit cannot dance well. Finally, at marriages and 
festivals the young ladies know not what to set 
about after dinner, or to what purpose they have put 
on their best apparel, especially if it should rain or 
be otherwise bad weather. The reformed religion 
strongly forbids all dancing:—should the Catholic 
choose to do the same, an host of young people 
would pass over to the former. 
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Espousals of Mary of Medicis with Henry IV.—Festivals in 
Lyons.—Reception of the Queen.—Her disposition.—French 
music. 

Among the MSS. of the royal library, is a diary of 
the proceedings of the Cardinal Aldobrandini, drawn 
up by one of his suite named Ajucchio, who died 
Nuntio at Venice. It refers principally to the es¬ 
pousals of Maiy of Medicis with Henry IV.,—her 
journey to France, &c. 

1. Betrothal of Mary in Florence.—Thursday 
morning being the day appointed for the betrothal, 
the court and the nobility of Florence assembled in 
great pomp at the Palace Ktti; and all, so soon as 
the assembly was complete, put themselves in motion 
for the church of Maria del Fiore. First, the court 
attendants, then the Cardinal’s suite, mixed up with 
other Florentines and couil; employes. There were 
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seen above 120 liveries of cloth richly embroidei’ecl 
with gold, or of gold stuff. Behind the court at¬ 
tendants rode the Grand Duke and the Legato, side 
by side, under two baldaquins, (con due ombrelle 
sopra,) next the prelates, and somewhat further back 
princes, ambassadors, and high nobility, in sump¬ 
tuous apparel, Don Giovanni, for example, wore a 
coat of violet velvet,embroidered with golden leaves. 
The carriage of the Queen followed next, in wliich 
she sat with the Grand Duchess, the Duchess of 
Mantua, the Duchess of Bracciano, and the Prince. 
Behind them their ladies, and then seventy to eighty 
carriages, with 241 young ladies, all dressed in white 
silver tissue. Lastly, fourteen old ones, who had 
hung themselves with as much magnificence as they 
could about their persons; the pearls,, however, and 
precious stones of the Grand Duchess excelled those 
of all the others. 

In the cathedral, the Legate took his seat near the 
book of the Gospels, and opposite to him stood the 
Queen with the Grand Duke, in a place partitioned 
off and hung with cloth. The Duke, who repre¬ 
sented the bridegroom, was dressed in white, and 
wore in his hat a diamond of 120,000 scudi value. 

Wiriiout the chapel were placed on a separate 
elevation the Grand Duchess, the Duke of Mantua, 
the French ambassador, and other very considerable 
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pfersons—all standing, and bareheaded, in honour of 
the King. The mass was sung, with excellent music, 
as at the espousals of the Queen of Spain, and a 
great number of cannon discharged. In the evening 
a truly royal feast was given in the Pitti palace. 
Before the principal table two bridges were suspended 
in the clouds, upon which stood gods and goddesses 
of heathen mythology, who sung several songs in 
honour of the betrothed pair. 

On the evening of Monday, the 9th, was given a 
musical comedy, which, in respect of the scenery and 
interludes deserved much commendation; but the 
fashion of the singing easily begat ennui, and the 
motions of the machines were not, in all cases, suc¬ 
cessful. 

2. Feasts at Lyons in honour of Mary. 

Sunday, Dec. 17, 1600. All the people hastened 
to the cathedral, which, although the doors were 
beset, was quickly filled above and below, in the 
passages, choirs, and windows. Nay, the place be¬ 
fore the church and the neighbouring streets were 
filled with men. The Legate was received by the 
French Cardinals and the Bishops. They had 
scarcely reached their places in the church, when the 
King and Queen also appeared, the princes and the 
nobility in the highest pomp, as such maniage 
solemnities require; then carriages, archers, Switzers 
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in new uniforms, pages, ladies of the chamber, sbr- 
4rants, &c. 

The seat of the cardinals was near the book of 
the Gospels; somewhat further removed was that of 
the other cardinals, of the bishops. See. Before the 
altar stood a chair and a bench with two pillows, 
and over them was a baldaquin, all of red velvet.— 
Here knelt the King and Queen, and round it stood 
all the princes and officers. 

The Legate read mass. Music sounded on the 
elevation of the host, but more of instruments than 
vocal, and without much harmony. After mass, 
Henry and Mary approached, and the Legate, with 
the usual ceremonies and prayers, joined their hands 
together. On the return, which followed, in like 
order, some money, but not much, was scattered 
abroad. 

There next followed a feast in the hall of the 
archiepiscopal palace. Besides the great, but not 
richly ornamented table in the middle, others were 
placed along the wall. Notwithstanding that the 
avenues were strongly occupied already, before the 
arrival of the King such a crowd of persons had 
found entrance into the hall, that it was entirely 
filled, and one could scarcely draw breath. Although 
the guards struck about them without respect of 
persons, the principal company was force(l to wait 
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loftg before they could reach their places at table.— 
In particular the Legate (who, as he had entered the. 
church last, also left it last) was detained a good 
quarter of an hour before room could be made for 
him. 

The ladies who sat at the middle table, reached 
their places the soonest; the gentlemen stood till the 
amral of the dishes, and this lasted a good half hour, 
it being impossible to make a passage through the 
crowd. At last there appeared four drummers and 
eight trumpeters, sounding thek instruments; then 
ten gentlemen of the household, with great yellow 
staffs, the heads of gilded silTer, with the royal crown 
at top, and beautifully worked. Then came the 
Cardinal St. Paul, filling the place of the absent 
High Steward, the Count of Soissons, carrying in 
his hand an ornamented Indian staff, twined with 
gold, and headed with a crown and a fleur-de-lis. 
Then came the dishes. The first, for the King and 
Queen, were carried by the Prince of Conti and the 
Duke of Nei ers; then followed persons less in rank, 
continually decreasing down to the cook. After the 
Steward had approached and made a deep obeisance, 
they retked on one ride; but the table, which in the 
beginning, was entirely empty, was in this manner 
four times newly covered. Over the centre of the 
table hung a baldaquin of red velvet with golden 
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fringes, under which sat on the right the QueenJ in 
ijthe centre the King, to the left the Legate; next to 
the right, hut at a certain distance, sat the Duchesses 
of Nevers and Guise, &c. The most distinguished 
gentlemen undertook the office of cup-bearers, &c. 

The dishes wxre, in our judgment, and even in 
that of the French, of verj' coarse and ordinary de¬ 
scription, and if we except the decorations and 
some minor delicacies, there w'as nothing extraordi¬ 
nary : great pieces of meat; some dishes garnished 
with vegetables; little order. 

The first course commenced with some great 
fishes and a large boar's head, perhaps the best 
thing of all; at the end there was a failure of all, 
and notliing remained but cherries, and a few other 
fruits. In respect of drink there was great want, 
inasmuch as on account of the crowd it was impos¬ 
sible to reach the buffet, except for the cup-bearers 
of the King, who were able under protection of his 
archers to obtain wine for him. All others sat there 
without drink, and began greatly to bemoan their 
case, till some called to them one who was idling 
about with a bottle in his hand, and obtained some¬ 
thing for themselves. Other gentlemen rose in per¬ 
son, got possession of wdne and went about here 
and there, kindly providing for their friends; even 
our Cardinal, after long waiting, obtained wine in • 
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this manner. At the table of the ladies several were 
forced to content themselves with a glass of win^ 
which had previously been tasted by the Switzers. 
It was a sport to see how t]?e starving lords and 
ladies grasped at the dishes in order, in tlie general 
failure or insufficiency, to obtain something. 

At the end a thanksgiving was sung by a good 
choir, then followed long conversations, all standing. 
At last the musicians made their appearance to com¬ 
mence the ball. Here is the place to say something 
of the dresses. On the morning, in the church, the 
Queen was royally arrayed with mantle and crown. 
The latter small, and covering only the points of the 
hair, richly adorned with precious stones, a golden 
lily on the top, and on that a diamond valued at 
more than 120,000 dollars. This crown becoming 
irksome to the Queen on account of its weight, and 
the value of the stone being spoken of, the King 
said: if the Legate would establish a peace, he 
w'ould make over this diamond to him, otherwise he 
would spend its value on gunpow der. The Queen 
wore besides bracelets of diamonds and pearls, and 
diamonds about many parts of her dress, and espe¬ 
cially at the fastening of the mantle. This was of 
lilac velvet, full of gold embroidered lilies, lined 
wdth ermine, and filled with a train so long and 
heavj that two persons had trouble to cany it. 
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The Queen, by consent of the King, was dreswd 
lin the Italian fashion, and covered with golden 
lilies, pearls, and precious stones. All became her 
remarkably and she shewed so much grace and ma¬ 
jesty that she was considered, at least by the Italians, 
(qu. French) the handsomest of the females present, 
for the Countess of Amerque, the Duchess of Venta- 
dour, and Mademoiselle Guise, the most distinguish¬ 
ed, did not come neai' her by far. 

The apparel of the princesses and other ladies was 
very rich, but as (goffo) barbai'ous as it was splendid. 
Some, for example, wore hoop petticoats of a cir¬ 
cumference perfectly senseless, and out of all pro¬ 
portion with their little bodies. Their dresses were 
of various colours, carefully embroidered, but not on 
patterns too minute and without good design. The 
newest fashion of head-dress is not unpleasing, and 
resembles the Italian: pearls and diamonds were 
not spared, but heaped without order or taste upon 
arms, shoulders, and head; the Italians, on the con- 
traiy, by more judicious distribution, made double 
efiFect with fewer materials. The men dress them¬ 
selves in general much better than die women, and 
in fact for the most part in the Spanish and Italian 
fashion. Their embroideries, numerous and rich, 
and extremely refined as they were, presented never¬ 
theless the defects before mentioned: the dqsign was 
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faulty, and every thing so little, overloaded, and craa- 
fused, that it presented nothing clear to the eye, and 
the ground of the stuff could not be discovered. In 
Italy the neck is seldom so laJ)oured but produces 
with half the cost a much greater splendour and 
display. 

The King wore white unslashed hose without 
gold, (un colletto di pelle di fiori di Spagna guamito 
di ncro), A barett with an heron’s plume, knot of 
pearl, and rose of diamonds, and over his dress the 
order of St. Esprit. The Switzers and pages were 
dressed in brown velvet; remarked nothing distin¬ 
guished in the liveries of the other gentlemen. 

Room was made as well as possible for the ball 
in the great saloon. The Eng began with the Queen 
a Chiarentana, which they call here the great dance, 
and which lasts a long time. Then followed an 
(Hillarda) gaUiard, in which ladies and gentlemen 
take one another alternately and first form a great 
circle. Then one places himself at the head and 
leads the others after his fashion until the passage 
of the music which belongs to him is over, and he is 
at the lower end. Then follows the 2d, the 3d, till 
all the gentlemen have undertaken the conduct and 
brought it to a conclusion. Next came a coranto, 
in which the gentleman, nearly running, leads his 
lady jouad in a circle, and to the place where he 



wishes to set her. HeriS he seizes her, lifts ^er 
<fcomewliat from the ground, and at the moment when 
she again stands on her feet she is hurried on in a 
similar course by another partner. • Tlio gentlemen 
at last taie their ladies under the arm, turn round 
in narrow circles, and lift them from the ground in 
time to the music. Any one who wants dexterity or 
practice in this movement is liable to fall or turn 
giddy. All the dances for the rest are merry and 
rapid like the humour of the nation. The gentle¬ 
men lay aside, in dancing, their swords and cloaks, 
and wear like the ladies white and thin shoes. The 
king took part only in the first dance, moving and 
dancing, and following the music with gesture and 
position.—At this festivity there were present some 
who stole hats and mantles with such dexterity, and 
passed them on from hand to hand, so as in the be¬ 
ginning to escape all detection. Some Lyonnese, 
however, took the thing so ill, that they fell upon 
all they met, and several were wounded and some 
killed on the spot. 

' 3. Reception and disposition of Mary of Medici. 
Upon the whole we have not observed that the Queen 
shewed much cheerfulness, the which is the less un¬ 
natural on occasion of such a change of customs 
and persons, inasmuch as she has been brought up 
with much tenderness and respect. Now^ although 
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elevated in rank, she can scarcely pass a moment 
free from tedious society, the servants press even 
into her chamber; at table, and elsewhere, she is 
treated in an homely fashion (alia domestica); is not 
seldom obliged to pass on foot from one place to 
anotlier; and is often in difficulties on account of the 
bad behaviour of her Italian servants. These, how¬ 
ever, are trifles, and I believe it troubles her more 
that the King shews her little tenderness, and it is 
openly said that his Majesty is not too well satisfied 
with her. To this must be added that he never 
remains long in one place, that she must accompany 
him everywhere, and he then deports himself to¬ 
wards her with familiarity and homeliness, border¬ 
ing in her apprehension on contempt. Within a 
few days, however, she appears more cheerful, takes 
courage and accommodates herself better to this free 
behaviour. Thus the King has taken her with 
him to supper and a play, and to the chase, and 
she will it is to be hoped accustom herself more 
and more to the persons and way of life. On the 
other hand, the name and house of Medicis has been 
so hated here since the time of Catherine, that the 
Queen will have great difficulties to contend with, 
and would perhaps have been happier had she 
espoused some prince of her own country. 

4. French music, and the King’s chapel at 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

Meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII_Tournament and 

Festival of Queen Elizabeth in England. 

The simplicity of the habits of our sovereigns in 
this day is doubly striking when the present is more 
closely compared with the past. The suite, for ex¬ 
ample, of Henry VIIL, at his conference with 
Francis I., included several archbishops, bishops, 
dukes, earls, knights, gentlemen, chaplains, cham¬ 
berlains, pages, &c.* After these are mentioned, 
four royal messengersj seven officers of account; 
seven in the baking establishment; fourteen in the 
bread and victualling office; fifteen in the cellar; 
ten in the dairy; seven in the beer cellar; four in 
the spice department; four confectioners, two for 
wafers; six pot boilers; thirteen coverers of the table, 
six in the laundry, seven in the kitchen; eleven lar- 

* Rymersupp. Henry VIIL, Vol. n. No. 97. Regny d’An. 
gleterte. Vol. xxxnc. p. 316. Chambre du Levant. 
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ders (lardours), three in the boiling-house; sixteen 
cancers, seven in the poultry house, five in the 
' slaughter-house; thirteen kitchen boys; twelve 
pastry bakers; sixteen waiters; four sen-^ers of the 
table; three superintendents; six door-keepers; five 
quarter-masters; eight tent-pitchers; two Cartwrights; 
twenty-five persons in the chapel; seven stable ser¬ 
vants ; eight shoeing smiths ; five nailers; four 
falconers; six footmen; seven heralds; saddlers, 
embroiderers, gold thread drawers, stirrup makers^ 
feather dressers, polishers, armourers, joiners. 

Besides the state of the King, the Queen, Wolscy, 
each Duke had also their suite. According to a pro¬ 
gramme of March 12, 1519, the Queen was to be 
accompanied by— 

■ ,1 Duchess wdth 4 women, 6 sen’ants, 12 horses. 

10 Countesses.... 3 . 4. 8 

12 Baronesses.... 2 . 3. 6 

20 Ladies .... 1 .2. 4 

14 Young do. 1 .2.. 3 

6 Women of the chamber 1. 2 

1 Earl with 9 Knights, 24 chaplains 

3 Bishops ... .30 chaplains, 102 servants, 20 

4 Barons .... 16 chaplains, 72 .... 48, &c. 

The totals for the state of the King and Queen 

amount to 116 persons of the nobility, spiritual and 
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temporal j forty-tiiree ladies; twenty chamberwomen 
and maids of honour; thirty chaplains and ser?i- 
teurs aux armes ; ninety-two women of senice; 901 
persons for the service of the stable, and guard of 
the King and Queen; gentlemen in service, 1516; 
other followers 3414. In all 5072 persons with 
2865 horses. 

Wolsey alone had with him seventy-two gentle¬ 
men and chaplains, 238 other servants, and 150 
horses. In like manner an Archbishop had with 
him fifteen gentlemen and chaplains; 110 servants, 
sixty horses; seven marquesses or earls; five bishops; 
twenty barons; seventy knights, &c. The Lord 
Marshal Essex had, as an Earl, forty-two servants 
and tu'enty-two horses, and on account of his office 
100 horses more and 130 servants. 

Inasmuch as aU this appears in the highest de¬ 
gree excessive, says King Henry, let the number 
of followers be limited, and neither King Francis 
nor myself will allow any one to bring with him a 
greater number of followers. 

A festival held by Queen Elizabeth, in the spring 
of 1581, at Hampton Castle, appears to have pre¬ 
sented greater variety and attraction. 

On both sides, and at either end of an extensive 
place scaffolds were erected for the numerous spec- 
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tators *. First appealed ixij leads and gentlemen, 
ricbly dresseid and* adorned with jeTT^s, on 
Itahan and Spanish baraes sumptiioasly caps nned. 
Then eight heralds Who bore theidmsof England, 
and four trumpeters dressed in yellow and red velvet. 
Four Marshals and Judges of the lists, accompanied 
by seven gentlemen. Then the four lords of combat¬ 
ants, viz., first, the Earl of Arundel. Several of his 
people marched in advance of a kind of platform of 
painted linen, and drawn upon wheels. Beneath 
were concealed singers e -d musicians; upon it were 
seen two cannons with bulwarks and gunners, who 
fired off balls lighted with spirituous and perfiuned 
liquors. Behind this platform rode six trumpeters 
dressed in red and yellow satin, with red, white, and 
yellow plumes. Six pages in embroidered velvet of 
the same colours with devices and emblems. Their 
Italian horses with rich caparisons, and housings 
with cyphers embroidered in gold. Twenty-nine 
gentlemen with cloakj doublet, vest, and hose of yel¬ 
low satin, followed by four well mounted officers of 
the stable. Then the Earl of Arundel magnificently 
armed from head to foot; his harness, with half 

* MSS. Dupuy, Vol. 33. Letter of an eye witness, sub- 
scribed NdHot; probably attached to the French embassy. 
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raised work of leaves aild flbWers, and a shirt of 
mail (tMas de saje) »iidomed with gold and 
pearls. “^AAer him tJurty mea m rest and hose of 
yellow velvet,- with' upp^. voat* of crimson velvet 
without mandes. Two pages and foor grooms. 

The troop of the Earl of Arundel was followed 
by that of the Earl of Windsor. Four trumpeters 
on horseback, with orange suits, vest and hose of 
white and red satin; large plumes of the same 
colour. Twenty gentlemen on foot, the same 
colours, mantles of orange v''lvet, gold chains about 
the neck. They carried lances; the arms and mottoes 
or their master covered with tiffany. 

There follows similar descriptions of the troops of 
other gentlemen. The four troops having run the en¬ 
tire career with lances in rest and closed visors, drew 
themselves up in order before the Queen. An antique 
tower was now rolled forward by machinery, at the top 
of which was a triangular golden lantern with a light 
burning. Out of an opening in the tower a great snake 
rolled itself, which attempted to climb certain trees at 
the side richly laden with fruit. Behind the tower went 
six eagles, well counterfeited, but with feathers of va¬ 
rious colours. In the interior of each eagle were 
concealed trumpeters and other musicians who played 
to admiration. Then followed two horses without 
8addles,^all gilded over, and upon each was mounted 

VOL. II. 
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an {risk yontii with his long flowing hair also plded, 
and dressed in loose flying silm tifiany. 'iDieo 
knights, trumpeters, pages. Then a triuaij^al car, 
which to appearanoe moved backwards, and upon U 
the sisters the Fates, who held prisoner in a great 
goMm chain, a knight who wore a suit of brown 
velvet and golden amour. Behind, musicians with 
wide deeves, great false b^ds, and high caps. 
Then a knight, &c. Next to him a learned doc¬ 
tor, who shewed him the picture of a lady, and when 
the knij^t looked towards it sighing, the doctor 
comforted him with gestures, and promised him good 
fortune. 

Every knight, as he passed, saluted the Queen, 
who was placed with die Dauphin and the French 
Ambassador at one end of the lists. With her many 
ladies, dressed for the most part m the French 
fashion. On the following day was a combat with 
swords, to match that with lances of the first, and 
there waa iio lack of numberless other inventions 
and sports. Thus for example there W'ere to be 
seen little coaches drawn by asses, the latter so 
sewed up in white satin as to make spectators be« 
lieve it thdr natural skin. 
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Festirals on the arrlTal of the Duke of Savoy at Saragossa in 
1585, and at the baptism of the Infant Balthazar, 1629. 

The following account* of a festival given on the 
reception of the Duke of Savoy by Philip II., in 
Saragossa, in 1585, is given here as illustrative of 
Spanish festivals and solemnities. 

The Viceroy of Arragon, who had been sent to 
meet the Duke on the frontier of Catalonia, an¬ 
nounced on the 9tli of March to the King, that the 
latter meant to lodge for the night two miles from 
Saragossa. On the morning of the 10th, (it was the 
first Sunday in Lent,) a great part of the nobility 
and people of Saragossa went out to meet the Duke, 
but between three and four in the afternoon, the 
King mounted an horse without trappings or any 

* From the despatches o£ the French Ambassador Loaglie. 
St. GennaiibMSS. VoL 796. p. 74. 
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thing but a saddle covered with black velvet. He 
himself was dressed in black, and quite simply, with 
a cap and small boots. With him were all the 
princes and lords of the Court richly attired, the 
equerries at the side bare-headed, in advance tiie 
Burgundian, German and Spanish guard in black 
velvet. The latter having been drawn up at the 
side of the highway, and the Duke having been long 
waited for, there appeared first twenty-nine postil¬ 
lions uniformly attired, then gentlemen and officers 
two and two, all in grey or green coats, open 
sleeves set with silver, and hats with white plumes. 
The Duke, who was encompassed with the most 
distinguished Lords, so soon as he espied tlic King, 
set his horse in a gallop, dismounted at some eight}' 
paces from him, and ran towards him. Philip on his 
side advanced some fifteen or twenty paces towards 
him; the Duke bent his knee, endeavoured to kiss 
the King’s hand, and said in Spanish, Sir, my joy to 
behold you is so great that it deprives me of speech. 
The king seized both his hands, bade him rise, and 
embraced him, Philip, as they continued their ride, 
offering him place on the right, the Duke long re¬ 
fused it, till Don Diego of Cardova observed, he 
should do what the King desired. He nevertheless 
always kept himself a little behind. 

After they had reached the castle, the J)uke was- 
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presented to the Infante and the Infantas. He then 
made a toilette himself, and was forthwith afterwards, 
in the presence of the whole court, the Cardinal 
Granvelle officiating, betrothed* to the Infanta Cata¬ 
lina. Hereupon the King went to table alone, the 
Duke with the Infantas, and after the banquet was 
a ball. 

On Monday the solemn espousals took place, but 
the feasting, tournaments, running the ring, tilting, 
&c., lasted from fifteen to twenty days, on all which 
the young Spanish nobility lavished much money. 

This description, by a Frenchman, is left far be¬ 
hind by a Spanish work entitled, “ Faithful de¬ 
scription of the great festival which took place at 
Madrid in 1629, on the occasion of the baptism of 
the Prince Balthazar.” On Sunday, November 4tb, 
a May morning rose upon Madrid, succeeding a 
whole week of March wind and April rain. But the 
king of the planets chose to solemnize this day, and 
to shew himself to the court without a curtain*. 
The water hung suspended in the air, the wind was 
hushed, fire descended on the earth, and heaven 
suffered itself to be robbed thereof. There came 

I 

* In the Spanish, this conveys a pun. Ofteciendose a la 
vista de la corte sin cortina. 
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from their abodes, the two re^ons, the elementary 
and the heavenly, to wait upon onr Prince, and to 
prepare for him a festival. The labour of many 
days and the expenditure of the city displayed them- 
sdves on the way from the hall of the palace as far 
as the church of St. John. The way thus prepared 
was broad as a roomy street, so that three coaches 
could pass with little difficulty. The great balcony 
■of the hall bore on this occasion the part of princi¬ 
pal entrance. The ascent was from a scaffold by a 
staircase of four stockades, and as many landmg 
places, and broad as the whole way. No step was 
in need of a carpet, for each stood there, albeit of 
wood, yet so cunningly fashioned and coloured, that 
it palmed itself for stone upon all those who had not 
private knowledge of the material of its structure. 

From every window of the hall was a stair, painted 
on either side in light brown, yellow, and white, and 
the beauty of the work was further heightened by 
the arms of all the kingdoms and lordships belong¬ 
ing to his Majesty, which, with great order and 
proportion, were painted and set up at intervals on 
both sides. -AH these escutcheons were surmounted 
by one much larger facing the entrance of the 
church, with the motto—Ingredere maxime princeps, 
tibi mater ecclesia legem prsebet et gregem. 
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l^'rom preparations of sucli magnitude many drew 
accumulated pro&t, buil^g not mere scaffolds, but 
houses with much timber woih, of which no one 
had the use without sacrifice of his money. From the 
solemnity of the day and the number of the people 
which Madrid includes, we may easily conjecture 
the number of those who assisted at this transaction, 
and with how much more right the square of the 
palace might groan under such a burthen, than the 
boat of Acheron under that of iEneas. 

The curiosity of so many people was not left to 
waste itself, as at about half past three their sight was 
fed in the following order:—at the going out from 
the palace, all the councillors were seen ranked ac¬ 
cording to rule, and placed according to their dig¬ 
nities, viz., France, India, the orders of knight¬ 
hood, Aragon, the Inquisition, the Royal signet, all 
the cavalry of the court, so rich, so dazzling, so 
sumptuous, that there was no colour that had not 
its worth, and no object of attire which had not con¬ 
tributed to please. 

The conduct of ingeniously contrived devices of 
taste excited emulation and an endless variety, and 
every thing before thought impossible, found itself 
in one day brought into execution, and was glad to 
have lost its hope for the future, inasmuch it was 
arrivgd in one day at an happy completion. 
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That which might have been the summit of all 
solemnity, pomp, and opulence, was in fact nothing 
but the beginningviz., the four sceptre bearers 
in the royal liveries, with their sceptres of silver 
gilt, the chiefs of the households of their Majesties 
with their staves, four kings at arms with badges, 
the grandees of Spain covered, except those who 
performed semces at the baptism of the Prince,— 
as for example, the taking out of rich vases adorned 
with flowers the articles thereto appertaining. 
With grandeur like this, no grandeur other than a 
royal one could compete, without manifest insanity 
and certain discomfiture. 

Then followed in the arms of the Countess Oli¬ 
varez, the Prince, our lord, in a cradle of crystal, of 
which the work exceeded the material, which dis¬ 
played at once pearls in profusion, and jealously 
protected its burthen against the slightest breath of 
wind. Four persons, honourable in birth, and gor¬ 
geous in apparel, served as assistants. On the 
Prince’s left was the Count Duke, his head un¬ 
covered, concealing the tastefulness of his apparel 
with the mantle and robe of his duty of the day. 
The upper garment dQwn to the feet was of white 
and gold tissue, and over this a carnation collar with 
golden lace. 

As sponsors followed the Queen of Hungary and 
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the infant Don Carlos,—whose sumptuosity of ap¬ 
parel demands from an historian of splendour an 
entire volume. The Queen, walking without mantle, 
supported herself with her right hand on the head 
of a-page j and with the left she was led by her 
brother. Donna Margaretha di Tadora, first lady of 
the household, carried the train, then the procession 
was joined by all the ladies in gowns with splendid 
ruffs, and accompanied by many and distinguished 
lords. Here the precious stones of the east, and 
the precious metals of the west, found their point of 
meeting in such quantity as to keep the secret of 
the apparel without betraying the colour of the stuff 
on which they were laid. 
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Journey of the Great Mogul Jehan, from Agra to Lahore, hi 
September, 1638. MSS. Dupuy. 

A PiEMONTESE has left a description in MS. of a 
journey of the Great Mogul, from which the follow¬ 
ing is extracted. 

The Great Mogul, whose name is in his own 
language. Facia Suggiani, or the wise and prudent, 
haring determined to change his place of residence, 
gave order to the astrologers to determine from the 
appearances of the heavens what other town he 
should choose for his abode, and on what day, la- 
voured by fortune, he should set forth. In com¬ 
pliance with this command, the astrologers appeared 
before the Mogul and declared:—that if he would 
take his departure from Agra on Thursday, the 12th 
September, his happf^arrival in Lahore was not to 
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be doubted. The Mogul, so soon as he heard this, 
in order that the number of his attendants might 
not be excessive, and scarcity ensue of provisions, 
determined what princes, officefs, and servants should 
accompany him, and ordered two instalments to be 
disbursed to them, that money might not be wanting 
to supply the necessary carriages, beasts of draught, 
provisions, tents, &c., and to prepare themselves 
completely within six weeks for breaking up. In 
like manner were the. princes and great men in¬ 
structed to disburse to their subordinates from one 
and a half to two instalments for the same purpose. 
As soon as this was known, the markets were filled 
with provisions of all kinds, and after the Mogul 
had chosen and paid for what suited him, the 
turn of purchase came for all the others. 

At the same time the Mogul went into his se¬ 
raglio, selected from among his women those who 
pleased him most, and ordered them to make the 
necessary preparations for travel. Each one in ac¬ 
cordance with this order, chose according to her 
rank and dignity more or fewer slaves and 
eunuchs, some as many as 500. Those who 
were employed in sewing, embroidering, and the 
like, were conveyed on horses and camels, the women 
of the Mogul, on the contrary, on elephants, and one 
only preferred to be conveye^ln a palankeen. For 
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this purpose the Mogul caused 800 female elephants 
to be collected from their pastures in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra; 600 male on the other hand were ap¬ 
pointed to guard the others, of which each bore on 
his back a wooden tower with the soldiers apper¬ 
taining. The latter are armed partly with bows and 
arrows, partly with musquets. Two pieces of brass 
artillery, each five feet long^ are pointed in Iront of 
every tower, and two others to the rear, and are 
loaded either with one large ball or several smaller. 
The gi'catest and handsomest elephants were aj>- 
pointed to the guard of the Mogul and to cany his 
arms and banners ; many thousand camels were laden 
with the most various articles, with arms and muni¬ 
tions of war, with dresses, house and kitchen furni¬ 
ture, &c. Inlikemanner, everygreatmanhadwithhim 
many soldiers, officers, slaves and women, who were 
transported in sumptuous carriages or cars, upon 
camels, horses, or oxen. Ten thousand oxen con¬ 
veyed water for the Mogul, his women and his court, 
and to every ox w'as attached a man to look to its 
lading. In addition to these, 500 camels are always 
passing to and fro to fetch water from the Ganges, 
for the Mogul tastes none other, nor is any other 
used in his kitchen. 

The Ganges is worshipped by idolatrous Indians, 
so that every one, rich or poor, makes a pilgrimage to 
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it to wash himself. Many are convinced that their 
soul has the happiness to be destined to enter the 
body of a cow so soon as they shall have passed three 
times through that purifying j)rocess. The cow is 
worshipped, and one of their saints had a trance, in 
which he saw God Almighty riding on a cow, and 
his wife and son upon other beasts, objects of vene¬ 
ration. If God shew such honour to the cow, it 
follows that he judges souls of the highest sanctity 
alone worthy to enter the body of that animal. The 
cow enjoys in India a happy existence. She is 
tended in case of sickness in hospitals set apart for 
her, and is fed with fruits, wholesome herbs, sugar¬ 
cane, and other dainties. Birds and some other 
animals are treated in like manner. 

Five thousand persons were appointed to pitch 
the tents, to fix the tent poles, thirty yards each in 
lengdi, and to carry ti-enches round the tents. Ten 
thousand persons, armed witli sword, shield, bow 
and arrows, served for the lading and unlading of the 
elephants, camels, oxen and other beasts. They 
march always at the side of the latter, in order that 
nothing may be lost, give out the tents and receive 
them again, watch the herds, &c. It were altoge¬ 
ther too long to describe how many thousand men 
and beasts were put in motion for this journey of the 
Mogul aijd his suite, on which account, in fear lest 
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provisions should &il, he instructed his father-in-law 
not to depart till some months later. The same 
command was issued to the company of the gold¬ 
smiths, very numerous, and held in much considera¬ 
tion at the court. In the Indian tongue, they are 
called Carcena. Out of apprehension also that their 
works, which they were ordered to take altogether 
with them, might come into danger on the long 
journey, they confided them to the head of their 
society called the Deroga. 

The first bom son of Uic Mogul followed him 
with his w'omen, children, and a very numerous 
court, as also his two younger brothers, of whom one 
already was invested with the kingdom of Doltaba as 
an appanage, which kingdom was obtained three 
years since by intrigue, upon the death of its king. 
In it is situated the finest forti'ess in the East. 
To the other brother was allotted the kingdom of 
Candahar, w'hich was taken from the Persians also 
by intrigue, and for which he is still at war with 
them. 

Besides these, the Mogul has also other sons by his 
own daughter, who still lives with him as his wife, 
but in a house separate from the seraglio. She ac¬ 
companies him to the chase and every where else, 
which is not allowed to the other women. She ex¬ 
ercises so much power over him, that stie carries 
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every wish into execution, and has already provided 
great appanages for her sons. Before the Mogul 
lived with her, she was married to a Prince named 
Rafercan who was in high favour. When the Mogul 
conceived his passion for her and wished to find a 
pretext and excuse for it, he sent for the Mufti and 
told him that he possessed a garden, and would 
fain know whether he might dispose of the fruits 
thereof at his pleasure. The Mufti, not guessing 
what snare was laid for him, gave for answer: if the 
garden be your own, the fimit belongs to you. That 
is sufficient, replied the Mufti. He sent for his 
daughter and proposed to her to sleep with him, the 
Mufti having given his permission. The daughter 
agreed, and on the next morning, the Denise who, 
according.to custom, attended to recite the morning 
prayer, was told he must remain without the door, as 
the Mogul was still lying with his daughter. When 
at last he was risen, the Dervise told him he had 
committed a great sin, but received for answer that 
every thing had happened by permission of the 
Mufti. Hastening to the latter, he received an ab¬ 
solute denial that the Mufti had ever said a word on 
the subject or accorded such a permission. The 
Mogul, however, now summoned the Mufti, and 
asked him how he could deny having given such 
permission. Do you not remember my ques- 
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tion respecting Ihe^ garden, and is net my daughter 
a fruit springing from my garden? The Mufti, 
aware of vthe evil design of the Mogul, departed 
without reply. 

While about this time the eldest son of the Mogul 
was making every preparation for setting out with 
his wife, the latter bore him a second son, on account 
of which, festivities were set on foot through the 
whole town, and congratulations were poured in from 
all tribes and nations, to which, according to cus¬ 
tom, however, prayers and petitions were added. So 
for example, the Gentelli or Banians took this oppor¬ 
tunity to petition that no ox or cow might be 
slaughtered for a term of ten days, and upon the 
Princes publishing an order to such effect, held a 
great feast of thanksgiving in their pagoda, saying 
that they had liberated as many souls as would have 
been expelled from the bodies of those animals. 

In the meantime, the Mogul ordered that the doors 
of the tents and the fence which was to be drawn 
around them should be of wood. The first of these 
entrances was of such height and size that one of 
the loftiest elephants could pass through it with his 
tower. Five hundred men were also required to 
carry these doors entire on the march, to raise, them 
by the help of long ropes, and to fix the posts deep 
in the ground. These principal doors, as \i^ell as the 
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otlier smaller ones, were every time carried forward 
in great haste, in order thRt before the arrival of the 
Mogul every thing might be duly set in order. The 
walls of the royal tent were duore ^an a mile in 
diameter and three in circumference. They con* 
sisted without and within of strong painted canvass* 
held together with Indian cane, so that not even a 
rousquct ball could penetrate them. The height was 
from two and a half to three fathoms, and at every 
twenty or thirty paces was planted a wooden pillar 
fastened witli several ropes, that the force of the 
wind might not upset it. In the middle of this cir- 
cumvallation was the Mogul’s own tent, of incredible 
magnificence. In spite of its enormous height and 
breadth, it was made entirely of the finest cloth, and 
within of silk and painted canvass, and was set up 
and fixed in the same manner as the fence above 
described. The principal division might be com¬ 
pared to a great square, in the centre of which stood 
the throne of the Mogul, where twice in the week he 
gave public audience, and listened to complaints, 
surrounded, however, by his guards. There were 
besides several chambers and partitions, in which the 
gieat men assembled, for private audiences of the 
Mogul, for his eating, sleeping, &c. Round the tent 
of the sovereign, stood the tents of the women, 
the eunuchs, the court attendants; the tent of his 
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dtaghter being distmgnisbed above all tbe others for 
size and magnifieence. Further remored, but equalfy 
astonishing for size and spl^doar, eame the tents 
of his eldest son and'his court. Streets ran as in a 
city, in appointed directkms; objects for purchase of 
every description were exposed in great places; and 
artisans and traders of the most multifarious de¬ 
scription followed the march of the army. They 
were paid by the Mogul, and under obligation to 
suffer no want of any article of their produce or 
manu&cture which might be called for. 

The suite of the princes and great men amounts, 
according to the rate of their respective dignity, to 
from 9000 to 6000 cavalry and as many infantry, the 
latter armed with sword, shield, and arrows. Like 
the Mogul, but in proportion to their station, they 
cany with them women, slaves, eunuchs, court, arti¬ 
sans, elephants, camels, horses, carriages, oxen, &c., 
plant their tent and banner in the centre, and every 
thing else in regulated order around. 

' About midnight of the 6th and 7th September, the 
cavalry and foot first set itself in motion, armed vrith 
fire-arms, or with shield and sword, with bows or 
lances in variety of frishion, and according to the 
usage of their countries. The banners and other 
devices showed to what (fivision the troops belonged, 
and under what commander or prince they .were 
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axrayed. This proeession lasted till day-break; then 
followed till the hour of nine, elephants, camels, 
horses, waggons, and baggage. Then appeared some 
of the first captains of the royal guard, on horseback 
or on foot, with women and children; then several 
princes, with a still larger following of every kind,' 
horse and foot, elephants and camels, women and 
children, slaves and eunuchs, carriages and littere, 
&c. Some of the latter were covered with silver or 
gold, and meat and drink was likewise carried about 
in silver vessels. About midday the royal guard 
put itself in motion, and was joined by the elephants 
with the King’s baggage and women: 800 female 
elephants were almost exclusively employed for the 
conveyance of the tents and other necessaries; then 
followed 100 elephants arrayed for war, with towers 
and artillery; then eighty others with towers gilded 
or silvered, in which were the women of the Mogul. 
At their side rode their female attendants upon the 
finest horses richly plumed and caparisoned. Others 
were two and two upon camels with small wooddh 
houses on their backs, in which the inmates could 
sit, stand, or sleep. Bound about were to be seen 
eunuchs, grooms, and leaders of the camels and 
horses, who took heed that the street should be clear, 
and that the motion of the proeession should be 
uninterrupted. Next came the royal pages richly 
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arrayed and mounted, and the hour approached 
when the Mogul himself was to mount his elephant. 
First, however, went eighty more of the finest and 
strongest elephants, •with gold or silver plate, and 
caparisoned with richly embroidered silken hous¬ 
ings. Several carried sumptuous banners reaching 
down to the ground. Together with these old 
^phants came not a few young ones, which played 
and gambolled with the people without doing any 
mischief. Measures, however, were taken to prevent 
too great a press of the people, and where exhorta¬ 
tion was insufficient they were driven back with 
blows. 

At the hour fixed by the astrologers, the Mogul 
came forth from the palace with his son, aged six 
years: the elephant appointed for him saluted him 
three times with bis trunk, and at the same 
instant there sounded numerous trumpets and kettle 
dnims, and all the artillery was discharged, so that 
one thought the world was falling to pieces. The 
iiephant at the same time bent down almost on his 
knee, for the convenience of the Mogul in mounting. 
The tower and all the articles it contained were 
gilded; in the middle sat the Mogul, with a sceptre in 
his hand and a crown on his head, both set with the 
largest and most costly diamonds, rubies, and pearls. 
In fi:ont of the tower, upon the neck of (he elephant, 
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sat its driver; behind the tower an eunuch in great 
favour with the Mogul, provided with a great vessel 
lull of gold. The Mogul had a fair and majestic 
appearance, and also his little son, armed with bow 
and arrows, made a goodly appearance on his 
elephant. Behind them went eight elephants in 
like array as subsidiaries, and 200 horses with silver 
ornaments and housings of gold tissue, and greftt 
plumes, led by royal pages. Tlien followed sixty Ara¬ 
bian horses of such beauty and excellence, that one of 
them cost from 4000 to fiOOO crowns. Their saddles 
and frontlets were richly adoraed with pearls and 
precious stones, and their plumes were no less bril¬ 
liant. The Mogul often diverts himself with seeing 
them mounted, on which occasions none of the 
riders make use of a stirrup. 

At last the elephant of the Mogul put itself in 
motion with a solemn and serious pace. The war 
music again struck up, the artillery was again dis¬ 
charged, the eunuch flung gold to the right and left, 
and from all sides they shouted, live the King, health 
to the King. Those, however, who did not remove 
from his path received blows, and no one was suf¬ 
fered at the windows or on the battlements of the 
houses, for no one, it is held, ought to be higher than 
the Mogul. At his side rode a nabob in high favour, 
then seveial princes, and among them the one to 
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whom he had given his daughter whom he after* 
wards took away. She herself was borne on a gilded 
chair, was surrounded by a very numerous court, 
and, like the Mogul* was evay where received with 
shouts of applause. To her belonged, among other 
things, two oblong litters of such size that several 
persons were conveyed in them. They were inhud 
with gold and silver, and adorned with great 
mirrors. Then followed a golden chair borne by 
seven persons, other litters borne by elephants, a 
second throne of the Mogul magnificently adorned, 
then again camels, horses, &c., without end. 

The Mogul causes himself to be weighed every 
year, in order to ascertain whether he be grown 
heavier or lighter. He sits on these occasions in a 
golden scale, and precious stones and other rarities 
are laid in the opposite. 

The procession of the Mogul was from seven to 
eight miles long, (qu. German,) the camp from six to 
seven broad. A part of his power being occupied 
with fighting the Persians, he had not more than 
120,000 men with him. 

Eight days later followed his eldest son; a month 
later the Nabob Assafean; the latter with some 
40,000 men. This man might be compared to an 
high chancellor. At least he had at the time of the 
former Mogul’s death such power, that hetraised the 
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present to the throne, contrary to the intentions of 
the deceased; drove out the prince Bolaschi, and 
caused the others to be put to death. Assafcan is a 
friend of the Christians, and so^cnonnously rich, that 
as often as the Mogul pays him a visit, he presents 
him with 200,000 crowns in pearls, precious stones, 
and otlier rarities. The Mogul is accustomed to 
go to him every week, partly to show observance to 
the old man, aged seventy, partly to carry off the 
presents above mentioned. 


THE END. 
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